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PREFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION 

I if the present edition the general text has been 
thoroughly revised and ))rought up to date. The 
chapter on “ Hunting Fields ” has, on the other hand, 
been entirely rewritten, and it is hoped, in its present 
guise, will be found more rrseful than ever as a guide 
to the sportsman. 

K. W. 


ilth August 1900. 



PEEFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION 


1 HAVE made an endeavour, by the following pages, 
to present for the sportsman-naturalist some informa- 
tion that may be valuable to him as derived solely 
from exinrience — either the accumulated experience of 
my family, of whom I am now the only representative 
in our profession, or the carefully collected experience 
of others in those parts of the subject wdiere my own 
work has not carried me. My grandfather was a 
practical naturalist; my father, the late Henry Ward, 
became eminent in the same way, but with some 
remarkable advantages, having travelled much in 
pursuit of his profession in both hemispheres, and 
notably as the companion of Audubon, when that 
distinguislied man was so greatly enriching and ex- 
tending the field of natural history. I have been 
greatly assisted by the information given by many 
travellers and true sportsmen. It has been my o])ject 
to avoid mere speculative opinion, and to make the 
book as concise as might be. 
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It IS only in comparatively recent times tJiat 
taxidermy has been elevated to claim any real art 
position. What has been gained for it has not been 
achieved by mere skill, but by extended and more 

accurate observation of nature in its living forms of 

the behaviour and habits of animals, not simply ex- 
amination of their carcasses, or what remained of those. 
Such observation, carefully and correctly recorded, is 
invaluable to the naturalist who seeks, by the pre- 
servation unimpaired of the natural features of an 
animal, to use the verisimilitude so obtained as an aid 
to art illustration. The material means for sucli a 
result are indeed important; but something more may 
be done with a prepared group of animals, or a single 
specimen, than preservation for the identification of 
details in anatomy or of outward appearance. Its 
value to the student may be preserved and increased 
by displaying its beauty truthfully to life, while the 
beauty is recognised for its own sake by even the 

unscientific.^ This is the cause I advocate, and the end 
I have in view. 

It. W. 


May 1880. 
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, INTEODUOTOEY 

In starting from England or any other country on an 
expedition for collecting that is hkely or certain to 
separate him from the means and conveniences that 
he can command for money in settled and civilised 
communities, it is all-important for the explorer or 
sportsman to provide himself carefully with everything 
he may want. But it is more important still that in 
doing so, he should be able to define what his real 
wants are, and restrict the satisfaction of even these- 
with skill to the smallest proportions. He should 
therefore very carefully consider what he should 
take with him, because he cannot obtain it so well 
elsewhere; but it is not well to imagine possible 
difficulties or wants, and endeavom- to provide for 
them particularly. In regard to most of the ap- 
paratus, simplicity is essential to real usefulness. 
Attention should be paid to appropriateness of 
dress, and experience has shown that on the field the 
entire dress should be of one colour, and that a 
dull tint. White should not be exhibited, nor even 
so much as a linen collar, or a pocket-handkerchief, 
since it is the most conspicuous colour in a jungle. 
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But all appointments should be always made with the 
recollection that in this respect a small modicum of 
native experience in any country is worth any amount 
of speculation out of it. This observation may also 
apply to most of the shifts and expedients of camp 
life. The well -recorded experiences of good sports- 
men, who have been in similar fields before, are of 
infinite value to instruct; not for the simplicity of 
servile imitation in particulars, since the conditions 
may entirely differ, but as exemplifying the principles 
on which given means are applied to certain ends. 
Important factors in the consideration of these ques- 
tions are the strength, stature, and constitution of the 
sportsman himself. 

The progress of invention has of late years 
strengthened the position of the sportsman in respect 
of his armament, especially as regards great and 
dangerous game. He has wide choice of excellent 
weapons. In recent times this abundant facility has 
somewhat complicated the question, and some good 
sportsmen thought they recognised the obtrusion not 
indeed of a fresh element, but more prominence for 
it — the endeavour to cloak deficiency of skill by 
increase of mere mechanical power in dealing with 
great game. In reality, the conditions have not 
changed for the true sportsman, who seeks rather 
an exercise of his skill and courage than mere 
butchery. Indifierent ability may find compensation 
of a kind in the latter, but hardly the admiration of 
the judicious. In selecting particular weapons, each 
man will follow his bent ; but on some points there is 
a consensus of opinion among good men that should 
strongly influence : That in the hands of a true sports- 
man of fine skill the chosen weapon for dangerous 
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game should be as light as may be in relation to his 
personal strength, so that his ability to wield it easily 
may be without doubt : The Express rifle, on account 
of its easy carriage and manipulation, its power for 
internal wounding, its accuracy and extended point- 
blank range, is all-sufficient for ordinary game. The 
weapons should be carefully suited to the sportsman's 
muscular power, and to his length of reach, etc. 
Lately a decided reaction has set in in favour of a 
light armament, and no doubt the example of that 
most accomplished and experienced sportsman, Mr. 
F. C. Selous, whose exploits among great game on 
the African fields are perhaps unequalled, has greatly 
influenced the idea. It is well known that Mr. 
Selous has long since given up the use of 4-bores and 
big charges for elephant and rhinoceros, and has ex- 
pressed a wish that he had never used them, never 
undergone the labour of wielding them, or encounter- 
ing their inevitable recoil, the effects of which he 
still regretfully feels. His accuracy of aim and know- 
ledge of the vital spots on which to smite his game 
are all-important considerations for the result. Later 
on in this book will be given diagrams of vital spots, 
and it may be added that, in marking these, I was 
assisted by Mr. Selous’s exceptional experience of 
result in action to check or confirm my own ana- 
tomical knowledge. Some sportsmen, indeed, while 
admitting fully the suitability and sufficiency of the 
smaller bore rifles for all soft-skinned game, dispute their 
sufficiency for the great Pachyderms, or even for buffalo. 
They miss the smashing power and the paralysing 
effect of the heavy bores. This view has been, and 
still is that of some fine sportsmen; but to what 
degree it may be the result of tradition, and of practi- 
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cal experience in conditions that are past, nuist Ije 
discriminated. Certain it is, that with an 8 -bore 
Double and a *577 and *450 Express, the heaviest 
bags of the great Pachyderms were made a few years 
since in East Africa; and what is true under tlie 
conditions of that continent, is as true in the Indian 
jungles. Sometimes mere theory may obscure the 
question, and accidental practice prove tlie point. 
Mr. Selous, feeling weak after an illness, took out his 
lighter weapon, simply because he could wield it ; and 
with it he killed five elephants in succession, thus 
demonstrating what was till then a mere specula- 
tion. The magnificent skill of this great hunter may 
well be taken as a modifying circumstance in any 
consideration of this question, and individual aptitude 
must govern the decision. I am convinced that the 
reaction against very heavy calibre arms is genuine, 
and though, as a result, identified with personal skill, 
is an increasing movement that will probably gain yet 
more impetus. 

I value Mr. Selous's practical opinion so highly that 
I print his notes on rifies as given to me : — 

March 1900. 

'‘Although some fine sportsmen still prefer to use 
large-bore rifles and heavy charges of black powder 
against such ponderous game as elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and buffaloes, the modern small-bore rifle has now, I 
think, come into general use in all parts of the world 
as the most effective weapon against every class of 
game smaller than the last-named animals, with the 
exception of bears and the larger carnivora such as 
lions and tigers. It is difficult to say which is the 
best form of small-bore rifle, as the Mannlicher, the 
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Mauser, and the Lee-Metford each have their advocates, 
and good work has been accomplished with all of 
them. Success depends very much on the form of 
bullet used, and young sportsmen should be very 
careful on this point. Personally I have used a *303 
bore rifle with most satisfactory results against such 
animals as sable and roan antelopes, and Koodoo bulls 
in South Africa, and wapiti bulls and mule deer in 
Korth America, and I have every faith that sucli a 
rifle would be as effective against a lion as the best 
ferm of *450 bore Express rifle, with which latter 
weaj)on I have killed several lions. Indeed, I look 
upon the *303 bore rifle with the best form of expand- 
ing bullet as somewhat superior killing power to a 
*450 Express rifle, over which, moreover, its much 
lower trajectory gives it a very great advantage. I 
am so much a believer in small-bore rifles that I fully 
expect to see the large -bore weapons and heavy 
charges of powder still clung to by some old Shikaris, 
entirely discarded by the coming generation of big- 
game hunters, who will probably find the new *460 
bore rifles shooting cordite and a solid *480 grain 
nickel -covered projectile quite powerful enough to 
kill both buffaloes and elephants with body .shots. 
I have had no personal experience with these rifles, 
but I have been given to understand that they shoot 
a cartridge which has a striking energy equal to that 
of an 8 -bore loaded with a hcaA^- charge of black 
powder. The stopping power of these *450 bore 
rifles may not be quite equal to that of a large-bore 
weapon of the old type, but the handiness of the 
former would somewhat counterbalance this dis- 
advantage, whilst the superior lightness and port- 
ability of the *450 bore ammunition would be a very 
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material gain to a Bportsmaii travelling far off the 
beaten track. Whatever my opinion may be worth 
I can only say that were I a young man, and about 
to start life as an elephant hunter once more, 1 would 
put niy trust in *450 bore rifles and cordite powder, 
rather than the old blunderbusses and ininiense chai‘ges 
of black powder I used more than a quarter of a 
century ago. F. C. Sklous/’ 

The difference between a *450 '' Express ” and a 
*450 CWdite Ila^ress lies in the fact that the former 
shoots a bullet varying from 270 grains to 365 grains 
in weight, with a muzzle velocity of about 1750 feet 
per second, whereas the latter rifle shoots a bullet of 
480 grains with a muzzle velocity of over 2000 feet 
per second. The increased weight of projectile, com- 
bined with the increased velocity, makes an enormous 
difference in the effectiveness of these two weapons. 

In this book it is not my purpose to promote 
discussion, but rather, in a matter of such complex 
consideration, to offer my own judgment, based on 
such experience as I possess. I am led to recommend, 
then, as the best armament for a sportsman among 
great game, reducing it to the simplest proportions: 
(1) a *450, *370, or *303 Double Cordite Express 
giving a muzzle velocity of 2000 feet per second, and 
shooting bullets of 480, 270, or 215 grains in weight 
respectively; (2) an 8-bore Double; (3) a 12-bore 
Double gun made with barrels heavy enough so tliat 
it can be usM for shot, or with a luirdencd bullet 
for short range. A great many sportsmen of late 
have used, with more or less success, a large- bore 
gun rifled to shoot bullet or shot. I am not in favour 
of this for general use, as the large liole the bullet 
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makes is very detrimental to the value of the skin. 
The 8 “bore, in good hands, should be all-sufficient for 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, or gaur, which two last- 
named animals need heaviest striking; probably a 
small-bore Express rifle, in very skilful hands, would 
be the same ; and certainly those arms are, in my 
judgment, suitable to all soft-skinned game. I have 
just been shown, by Messrs. Cogswell and Harrison of 
Bond Street, a new *400 magazine rifle for great game 
which they think equal to *577 and on. It seems a 
handy weapon, and weighs only 9 lbs. A Mannlicher 
is also a very useful weapon, but the recharging is 
noisy and disturbing in its action. 

■Respecting the bore *303, it should be here noted 
that the Government of India, on 15th July 1899, 
placed a prohibition on the importation of all rifles 
that can be used with Government service ammunition 
of whatever bore, namely, *303, •577/*450, or *577 
bores ; the prohibition also extends to ammunition for 
these rifles. There are, however, certain exceptions 
to a limited number of people. It therefore behoves 
the would-be purchaser to bear this order in mind, 
not only for India, but for other parts of the Empire, 
in case the order should be extended thereto. 

It is manifest, then, that details have much to do 
with success — ^indeed, are almost, in such circumstances, 
a condition precedent of it — ^viz. the temper (hardness) 
of the bullet and the amount of the charge of powder. 
These points should have careful attention. Experi- 
ence (our own or others’) on the field is the only true 
guide, and experiments are only valuable according 
to the conditions. Although sportsmen among great 
game have had to use such arms as they at the time 
possessed — sometimes arms that seem now quite 
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primitive in comparison with modern weapons — the 
testing by sportsmen of such arms in real action is the 
only true test; indeed, eye and hand, as confident 
agents of undisturbed skilful judgment, are as im- 
portant active forces for the result as the powder 
that utilises the best-made missile, or the most 
accurate bore of any index. The man who can, 
without erring, do all that is prescribed to clamped 
boards and puddled clay on an English .sward, miglit 
find his calculations disturbed by the swift rash of a 
rogue elephant, the sudden deadly spring of a tiger, 
or the oncoming of a heavy buffalo, who has at last 
become convinced that only one course is open to 
him. 

The sooner the sportsman realises that his operations 
with great game cannot be reduced to the symmetry 
of a game of ches,s, the better will he be able to guard 
his own safety and create success for himself on what- 
ever field he may turn his attention. In fact, nothing 
in the way of arms can be of more value to him 
in those circumstances than c[uick apprehensiveness, 
delicate tact, strong, cool courage, and exrpnsite skill 
in the accurate use of his weapon. But beneath all 
this should lie a knowledge of what experience and 
investigation have taught us of how best to achieve 
our end ; and one important phase of this knowledge 
is, liow and lolicre it is best to strike the fjume in a rital 
part, or in .such way that the animal may be disabled. 
And here it must be remarked that no amount of 
book instruction will equal a small amount of experi- 
ence ; therefore it is well, when the game is idUal ami 
comes ^ to be cut 'ivp, always to -make a sujfwimt special 
inv^tigalion as to the course of your bullet in regard 
to its effect on the vital parts. In order to make clear 
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what is the position of these points, some diagrams of 
representative species of animals are given, on which 
the points are indicated. It may be said generally that 
the brain and the heart are the real organs to injure 
with deadly effect ; but to these must be added the 
spinal column. How with different species of animals, 
in various circumstances, the conditions under which 
these parts can l)e reached vary considerably. We may 
consider the animals in two classes : (a) those that 


are dangerous, (h) those that are not seriously danger- 
ous. These may again be divided into (a) animals 
that are in their natural condition unsuspicious, or 
quiescent ; (d) animals furious, aggressive, charging. 
To speak first of the Felidce. The place to hit a lion 
if you are quite sure of your aim, as you may be if 
he is quiescent, is undoubtedly the brain. How with 
tiger as well as lion, the brain is about tlie size of an 
apple, and small in comparison to the bony structure ; 
the l)rain-pan being located about three or four inches 
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to the rear of the eye diagram). The heart is 
also indicated, and when the animal is broadside on, it 
can be pierced by a shot behind the shoulder. When 
he is charging direct towards yoti, the best shot to 
deliver is a little to the right or left of the head, straight 
through the shoulder ; by this you may perhaps pierce 
his heart, or possibly fracture the spinal cord ; the 
bullet may traverse the body lengthwise with paralys- 
ing effect, or it will — which is most important — shatter 



the shoulder-bone and prevent the deadly spring. The 
rhinoceros is best killed by piercing the brain, or by 
fracture of the spinal cord. The brain is surely found 
in the region below the ear. The sportsman’s position 
in regard to the animal will determine the pos.sibility 
of his reaching the spinal cord. The hide of the 
Indian rhinoceros is harder than that of the African 
species, but on the living beast easily permealde ; still, 
where there is room for choice, it is best to simot 
between the folds of the neck. 

In certain circumstances the charge of a Cape 


It 
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buffalo or a gaur is among the most dangerotis ex- 
periences of the siiortsman. The same general obser- 
vations apply ; but the neck and shoulder shot is to 
be preferred. In regard to the elephant, there is a gr-eat 
difference between the African and the Indian. The 
skull of the first is convex in frontal form, while that 
of the A.siutic variety is concave. The brain is wonder- 
fully small in comparison to the bony matter by which 



it is protected. The average weight of an elephant’s 
brain is, say, nine pounds, which is but a fraction of 
the^ weight of the bone. The Asiatic elephant may 
easily be shot dead while charging if pierced in his 
forehead ; but a similar shot would not be efficacious 
with the African. The brain of these creatures is 
protected by a mass of cellular bone, which cannot 
well be pierced by a bullet, unless it be dii’ected 
tlirough the orifice of the ear. If he be charging 
^ towards you, tlie l.iest shot is in the chest. The 
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position of heart and brain is marked in the diagram. 
When an African elephant is nndistnrhed, his great 
ear will furnish a sure direction for a deadly shot. 
Aim at the central portion of the outer edge. 


The hippopotamus, if shot when he rises to the 
surface of the water, should receive the bullet up his 
nostril; that is the surest road to his brain. When 
stricken the beast sinks, and it may be an hour or two 
before his body rises ; the time depending greatly on the 
temperature of the water. If he is shot on the shore. 


nrppo.poTAMrs. 


lus heart should be aimed at behind the shoulder, 

half-way up his body in the line of his leg tlie 

general rule. The seal sliould be shot in the'^lnuin : 
but the locality of his bx'ain is very deceiving : it is 
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placed reruarkaljly far back toward the neck, as shown 
ill the drawing. The peculiar con- 
ditions under wliich seals are collected 
make extreme accuracy of aim im- 
portant, for unless the brain is pene- 
trated at first, the chances are that 
the creature plunges instantly from 
tlie ledge of ice or similar Yantage-place on wliich most 
probably he has been resting, and, however he may 
have been wounded, is risually lost. Too frequently 
numbers of these creatures are thus wasted by unskilful 
hunting. 

For collecting some small animals and birds, shot- 
guns of small gauge, throwing appropriate shot, are 
requisite. A useful gun for such purposes is of *410 
bore, from which shot, or, on occasion, a round bullet, 
may be fired. Though the bore is small, it is sufficient 
for collecting purposes, as it inflicts a minimum of 
injury on those small or fragile creatures to which it 
is properly applicable. If the collector feels the need 
of a larger bore for birds on the wing, I recommend 
him to adopt a 20 or a 28 boiu 

A more humble, but in its degree an equally useful 
implement for the collector, and one which he can 
employ to remarkable advantage, is the blow -pipe. 
Some savage races use this weapon — for it can be made 
by skill veritably a weapon — with astounding accuracy 
of aim and certainty of effect. In taking a lesson from 
them it is not necessary to misapply the means to 
any purpose for whicli the gun is more appropriate. 
But the collector ^vill soon experience that, for many 
small specimens, he can use a blow-pipe with effect 
where he may not be able to use firearms. The imple- 
ment is so simple and so easily constructed that the 
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price of it is inappreciable. About three feet length 
of any straight metal or wooden tubing, f-inch dia- 
metei, through which a pellet the size of a marble 
may be thrown, will serve well, but an even longer 
tube may be chosen. The peUet should be of clay 
or putty, rolled in the hand to easily pass through 
the barrel without too much windage. It should 
not touch the mouth, but be lightly placed just in 
the orifice, by stopping which with the thumb the 
tube can be conveniently cai-ried loaded, muzzle up, 
ready for the most rapid use. To propel the peMet,’ 
the puff must be sudden and powerful. There is 

a proper way of effecting this. When a novice 
first begins to use the blow-pipe, it is a common 
error to eject the breath only direct from the lungs • 
he should acquire the habit of inflating the cheeks,’ 
so as to make a storage of wind, as it were, for each . 
snot ; that, added to the breath from the lungs, gives 
a force that will sometimes astonish. Tlfe ’ hand 
follows the eye in aim, and practice will often develon 
unthought-of proflciency. The particular advantages of 
the blow-pipe are these : that its operation is silent and 
does not (hsturb, it is effective for small and moderate- 
«ized birds not on the wing, it is easily manipu- 
lated in a wood, it is obtainable anywhere, and the 
ammunition costs nothing. 

The question of traps, snares, etc., is one which 
concerns the collector or trader rather than the sports- 
man. Many specimens can of course be collected by 
these means. A man’s own taste will guide him in the 
adoption of them better than any precept or instruction 
Ihere are_ many ingenious devices used in America, 
Scandinavia, and other countries for the capture of game 
of all sizes, or rather the destructiou_of them. It will 
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be found, however, that the ordinary gin, of whatever 
size it may be made, remains the really most efficacious 
of all such contrivances. Implements, made on this 
principle, are now constructed of great power and 
large dimensions for the trapping of bears and other 
great game. In hTorth America they can be easily 
applied with a certain success. But in Africa they 
do not work with such definite results in regard to 
selected game. There, round every camp or centre 
that has attractions for wild animal life, in over- 
wlielming proportion to the superior animals that may 
be sought for, come the scavenging hyaenas and other 
worthless lower creatures, and the chance is that they 
fill the carefully set gin before it can close on the 
game for which it was intended. If circumstances 
sometimes sanction the employment of such means, 
. they are generally abhorrent to the true sportsman. 

The employment of dummies and decoys for birds, 
and especially for shore^birds, is interesting and useful. 
Probably in all parts of the world ingenuity can adapt 
this resource in degree. As a rule gregarious birds 
are those most subject to the fascination, for such it 
is. To give examples in our own country — wood- 
pigeons may be thus attracted. Any carpenter can 
make the shape of a wood-pigeon in the rough ; no 
legs need be shaped, but a stick 
sliould project from the lower 
part of the breast, so that the 
dummy can be fixed in the ground, 
or placed in a tree, as may be 
required. This figure must he 
painted in colour to represent the 
pigeon, and the paint must be 
^ '' flatted,” that is, not glossy. Such a dummy costs only 
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repieseut head, tail, etc., and body made up of wc 
wool, will answer the purpose. They can he pain 

now the wild birds will come down to their hair 
w leu they see this dummy there to assure them 
like manner plovers, gulls, and similar shore bii 
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The knives or other implements should be as few 
and simple as is consistent with meeting the real need 
efficiently : a tiger can be perfectly skinned by a 
skilful hand with a shoemaker^s knife, costing only a 
few pence. It is highly important that some prepara- 
tion should be made for efficient and accurate record 
of scientific data, concerning natural features that are 
evanescent, such as the colour of the eye, of a 
bird’s bill and legs, etc. ; but it is not too much to 
say that the whole of such apparatus may, by well- 
considered ingenuity, be carried in the compass of a 
case whose capacity is measured in a few inches. It 
must be borne in mind before all things, that the 
value of any object secured and preserved depends on 
the completeness with which all its natural features 
are saved, as well as the condition in which the 
specimens are kept. This is true in degree for what- 
ever purpose the object be designed, but it is essential 
in regard to specimens for the illustration of natural 
history. 
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GENEEAL HINTS FOE THE COLLEOTOE 

Djeectly a sj)ecimen is secured, inspect the eye, jnd 
make a concise memorandinn of its colour and any 
peculiarity of its appearance. A note should also be 
taken of tlie colour on the bills, legs, etc., of birds 
(the brilliancy of which may fade), and particular 
mention should be preserved of eyelids, and, if they 
have any, their colour. The same may be said of 
wattles and all such features of naked skin, because 
most frequently when these parts dry, the colours 
not only fade, but sometimes change absolutely ; and 
the taxidermist at home may be led to a wrong con- 
clusion. Never omit and never defer the making of 
these memoranda. 

It is better that specimens of all warm-blooded 
creatures should be cold before they are o])erated on. 

In dealing with birds care should be taken, directly 
tliey are shot, that the plumage be not brolcen, or 
injured by putting many of them together in a bag ; 
and that the blood from one fresh specimen should not 
injure another. Instantly plug up witli cotton-wool the 
throat, nostrils, and all shot-holes. Eare examples can 
be isolated in a cone of paper, or otherwise, as soon as 
secured. It is often a scientific gain to save at least 
the stcmimi or breastbone, with the eorcwoiih, the 
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furculum (merry-thouglit), and scapiilce of birds, and 
the skull when tlie skin is not preserved. 

Pay particular and unvarying attention to the 
labelling of specimens. 

Labels of convenient, durable material should be 
provided, l^ote thereon: — Date; a number; where 
killed ; native name ; scientific names ; sex ; locality ; 
habits observed ; colour of the eye, etc. ; and any other 
peculiarities of colour. To sex a bird, examine the 



MALE. FEMALE. 


inner regions of the loins, and if male mark it and 
if female ? . ' 

This question of ticketing, and the preparation of 
the label, is all-important. There is little if any 
doubt tliat the brilliant colours on a fresh, healthy 
specimen, at the moment it falls, are always deteriorated, 
sometimes totally altered, under treatment by any pre- 
servative, Therefore, when the colours '' are noted, 
if possible, the collector should always put on his label 
a blot of water-colour pigment to reproduce, as near as 
may ])e, the brightness and cpxality of the tint. This 
may need some ingenuity, but will ' be found not 
difficult ; a few cakes of water-colour and a brush take 
little space ; and the gain by this record will be great. 
The sexiiig is of much consequence ; to determine it, 
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where necessary, involves a slight dissection, when 
the appearances will be found as on page 1 9. 

Labels corresponding to those on the skins, etc., 
should be attached firmly to skulls, horns, bones, etc., 
so that exact identification may l)e easy and certain. 
But, in addition to such labels, skins should always 
be marked for absolute identification (ownership) 
in the manner following : With a ].)roper awl 
puncture the owner^s initials from the inside of the 



skin to the hair. Do this near the root of the tail on 
the hind-quarters, etc., and right througli. The mark 
is indestructible, even if it seem to close up, and 
always becomes visible on cleaning tlie pelt. When a 
head is saved, make them on the scalp, or say on the 
neck, but always in one position ; and for all future 
time you have an indestructible means of recognition, 
if need be. This is a method of marking usual 
among skin-merchants, and it may well be more 
widely applied. 
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Eor similar reasons, the horns of animals that are 
intended for ultimate decoration of walls may be 
marked with initials in ink or pigment on the side 
that will not be presented to the spectator when they 
are in place. 

But they should also be labelled ; zinc labels wired 
on are the best. I call particular attention to this, 
not only for the obvious scientific value of it, but 
because much confusion of ownership often occurs 
when a party of men shoot together ; the distinctive 
ma^ivs or dimensions of specimens are mostly so slight, 
yet so important as to value, that the best endeavours 
to adjust matters, at the end of a campaign, often end 
unsatisfactorily. 

Be as careful as possible in all operations; and 
especially that no blood or grease, or juices from the 
. offal, injure the feathers or fur. 

It is generally far better to attend to the preserving 
of your own specimens, than to trust to native agents 
or servants ; if you are compelled to trust to them at 
all, never sanction the use of lime in the materials they 
employ, even as a small constituent. Some natural 
substances (berries, etc.), used by natives, will change 
tlie colour of specimens; the yellow ground of a 
leopard skin may be thus changed to reddish brown, 
etc. 
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In regard to the preservation fur after trefitnicnt^ of 
the skins of great game, it would be easy to (piote 
many recipes of approved efficiency, and, in given 
circumstances, not open to doubt. But, for the 
particular conditions of the explorer, the dnvplest 
process that is safe and good is the heat, I think that 
the materials carried may generEilly be reduced to two, ^ 
viz. a quantity of dry powdered alum and a Bupply of 
spirits of turpentine. How these slioiild be applied I 
shall presently explain. 

There are two methods of preserving animals, or 
the skins of aninuils, on the spot where tlu^y are 
collected till they can be transmitted for deiinite 
treatment by skilled practitioners at home : viz. (1) by 
means of preservative applications, so that iialural 
decay and the ravEiges of insects, etc., may lie pre- 
vented ; (2) by immersion and packing of specimens, on 
proper principles, in spirit, pickle, etc. (.'oin'eincmce 
and obvious desirability will rule the adoption of 
either plan, and its application to particular specimens. 
Animals taken whole can be dissected ; and examples 
of absolutely new species, or specimens of rare 
occurrence, may, at discretion, be thus transmitted 
with many advantages. Genereilly pickle, or brine, 
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preserver natural colours of specimens better than 
spirit. 

And now in regard to the preservative applications. 
Since the first edition of this book, there has arisen 
a strong reaction against the use of preservatives 
containing arsenic, which are consequently highly 
poisonous. For trophies and objects that are not 
protected by glass, it has long been iny practice to 
use a non-injurious compound ; of my own invention, 
so that such danger as might be feared, under these 
conditions, from the use of arsenical paste might be 
avoided. I have now decided on its exclusive use, 
and its superiority in all cases having been proved, all 
trophies, great and small, in my studios are treated 
with it. Having ceased to employ or supply arsenical 
paste, I join my voice in deprecating the needless risk 
incurred by the use of poisonous preparations. There 
are conditions under which both means fail in the 
hands of disputants as to the value of either resource. 
No preservative is efficacious against incompetence in 
its application, or preventive of the effects of simple 
neglect. Specimens of natural objects require occa- 
sional care for their permanent preservation. If an 
owner hangs up a collection of horned heads, and 
leaves them without any attention for many years, he 
must not be sui*prised to find the ordinary agencies of 
decay work ruin on his specimens. His housekeeper 
would not treat her blankets or curtains so, but would 
by timely attention keep them safely so long as they 
are to last. In like manner the mere brushing-up, 
and redressing with “ Insect Death ” or turpentine, of 
natural history specimens will retard or prevent their 
decay. 

TAXiBERMmE, as I have named my perfectly efiica- 
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cions preservative preparation^ is made in {a) paste, and in 
(&) powder, and is of easy application, and not dangerous 
to the operator in any way. Por Pachyderms and great 
game the powder form is used dry. It should he com- 
pletely applied to the pelt, and rubbed carefully into 
irregularities and folds so that the whole surface be 
dressed. This is No. 2 Taxidermine. A similar 
powder, No. 3, is specially for birds ; and there is Taxi- 
dermine No. 1, in paste. This last-named is suitable 
for small mammals and birds, and the more delicate 
skins, even the most tender. To these the paste should 
be applied first on the inner side, and afterwards, where 
requisite, the dry powder (No. 3) which is designed 
more particularly for birds. For the smaller speci- 
mens, the Taxidermine No. 1 should be slightly diluted 
and applied with a hog’s-hair brush ; but the powders 
Nos. 2 and 3 must not be treated thus. 

Pl-tESEKVATIVES IN THE FIELD. The sldliS of all 

mammals, fish, and reptiles may be effectually preserved 
for transmission home, by the simple dry alum process ; 
but those of birds should be treated witli Taxidermine. 
These resources, simple as they are, will be found 
sufficient, and they have this distinct advantage, that 
in the ultimate treatment of tlie specimen for per- 
manent keeping, there are fewer difficulties to be 
surmounted by the skilled naturalist or the ciirer of 
skins. Wlien salt, for instance, is used, or the lime of 
native Indian dressers (the most destructivti in the 
world), or the vegetable curing of the Australian skins, 
there is often more trouble to take ovl of the pelt the 
deleterious substance, so that the process of decay may 
be stopped, than the specimen is wortli. The skins 
of birds must not be treated with alum, or they Ijecome 
fatally brittle ; the Taxidermine has a contrar}' effect, 
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and softeiLs tlie B'kin. All speciineiiB or examples of 
either group iiurst be protected from tlie ravaged of 
insects ; and for this the simplest meaiiB is tlio 
copious and judicious application of spirit of turpen- 
tine ; but tliis must not be applied to birds, because it 
dissolves the grease that is found more or less in ev'ery 
bird-skin, and. thus the metallic colours of plumage 
become permanently robbed of their brilliancy, and 
birds of white plumage are soiled by a yelluwisli stain. 
Wliere, however, there are no metallic colours to 1)e 
preserved, the advantage of turpentine as a preserva- 
tive may be gained, if it be applied lightly and with 
skill to the surface of the featliers, and not poured 
over the skin, as we might do with the skin of a 
mammal. The best way is to apply it with a satur- 
ated pad of cotton-wool. Of late years I have received 
. many specimens, principally from Africa and India, 
packed with naphthaline crystals, which appear to be 
a protection against damage by insects during tiunsit. 
But in this connection, the powder called ^‘Insect 
Death must be mentioned, as its usefulness to the 
naturalist -traveller cannot be overrated, it is an 
inodorous and efficacious powder not destructive of 
anything but insect life, and can be shaken fr<jm a, 
specimen in a moment. Bird-skins when pro].)erly 
saved may lie auqjly dusted with this on the feathers 
with (3very confidence, and it does not add tlie odtair 
of turpentine. If white birds are thus treated, lie very 
careful tha,t tlui specimens are kept fr<j,m dump (us 
indeed all sucli skins oiiglit always to Inf), or tberc/ 
may ).»e liability to stain. Insect Death is very 
\ailuable to the naturalist who stores specimens i‘ur 
keeping or transport. In fact, it is a- pleasant aiid 
cleanly [irotection for fur and feathers, and to that end 
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should be kept and judiciously applied. After an 
experience of many years, I have never found an insect 
on a specimen dressed with this powder: and if 
properly applied, it should keep any specimen free 
from insects. It is more particularly efficacious against 
moth. 

Alum Process. — The material to be employed is 
powdered burnt alum, unless Taxidermine No. 2 can 
be obtained. When the skin of a mammal has been 
removed, the first thing to do, without loss of time, 
is to ''fiesh it/' which means to carefully clean the 
pelt of all superfluous flesh or fat. This having been 
done, spread the skin hair downwards and peg it out 
flat, unless you have a frame or other better mechanical 
means of stretching it. The state of the weather is a 
consideration in this work. During the rains in India 
the air is charged with moisture, and it is difficult to 
dry anything by simple exposure. At such time, in 
any country, a skin pegged out would probably be 
spoilt, and the hair slip : then it is more advisable to 
use ''pickle/' described on p. 29. In hot weather 
pegging is easy enough. It should be managed neatly, 
so as not to injure the skin by tearing large lioles. It 
is a good plan, when available, to get a few dozen long 
iron nails made with a bent loop at top for conveniently 
stringing them together when not in use ; tlicy cost 
very little anywhere, and .are neater in use than 
wooden pegs. In the case of small animals in some 
portions of which the bone is retained — for insta,nce 
the leg — the skin must not be pegged out ; and indeed 
where means exist of avoiding it, do not " peg out " at 
all, as the skin is always somewhat injured by that 
process, and sometimes is irreparably torn, therefore 
avoid such injuries if you can. The act of dr}'ing 
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induces shrinkage ; so arrange your skin that as it 
shrinks it cannot wrinkle into folds, for in those, if 
anywhere, the ravages of insects will lie. In cold 
climates, perhaps, pegging and stretching may be 
avoided altogether. The skin having been spread out 
flat with the pelt uppermost, proceed to rub in the alum 
or Taxidermine. This should be done with the hand 
carefully so as to cover every portion, and the supply 
of preservative should not be stinted. It must be par- 
ticularly applied to the lips, ears, feet, and other fleshy 
parts that have been prepared in skinning to receive 
it (see p. 42). The whole pelt having been treated 
thus by hand, sprinkle it with the powder till it is 
regularly and well covered. The skin should be left 
in this state until quite dry, and it will be found that 
the astringent applied will dry it with rapidity. But 
during this time it is most necessary to watch it well, 
so that if there appear a tendency in any part of it to 
“ taint," which would cause the hair to slip " or come 
off, the preservative should be instantly applied on the 
hair-side as well as the pelt wherever requisite. 

Tukpentine. — When the skin is dry it must be 
conveniently folded, hair-side inwards, for packing, 
tliat is if it be of large game and recpiires folding. 
First turn the hair-side up and pour turpentine freely 
over it till the skin is thoroughly anointed. IsTote 
that with long-haired animals the turpentine reaches 
the roots of the hair ; sprinkle the pelt side, although 
it is not necessary to anoint that so fully as the fur. 
It is well, when convenient, to put some dry material 
in tlie folds to prevent contact between the inside of 
the skin and the fur; and, as occasion may serve, the 
skin should be unfolded and inspected, and more tur- 
pentine or preservative applied to parts if necessary. In 
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cognition for 


the process just described the astringeiit powder is 
applied to preserve the skin, and the turpentine to pro- 
tect it against insects. The ravages of these latter pests 
in, a hot climate, such as India and Africa, are indescrib- 
ably vexatious, and should be carefully guarded against. 
The principal of all the marauders is a beetle about a 
quarter of an inch long, of a dark dirty colour, with a 
transverse band of dull yellow ; it does not ofteii hy, 
being generally more busily engaged on carefully col- 
lected skins, but it can do so. Its common name is 
The Bacon Beetle ” ; or scientifically 
Dermestes larclarius ; but being such a 
veritable enemy it is best not to rely 
on its cognomen, but on instant re- 
immediate extermination, therefore its 
life-size portrait is given on this page. Now this insect 
does not like any spirit, and the one spirit it really 
dreads as fatal to its constitution is turpentine. In 
the colder climates benzine and similar spirits are some- 
times used, and with efficacy, but these evaporate 
more rapidly in warmer temperature, and turpentine, 
if only because of its less rapid evaporation, is at all 
times to be preferred. I have so^neUmes v.n:pa(M 
trophies to discover the hair entirely revLOved from the 
pelt by the exertions of the JDerrnestcs ; and in like 
manner I ha ve received skidls in London that have hern 
imperfectly cleaned of flesh, from which I ham shaken 
hundreds upon hundreds of fattened lively specimens. 
I gave them the turpcmtine they should have had udten 
the sjjecimens were paehed. Not only sldns, but all 
skulls and horns should be saturated with turpeutiia,^ 
before they are shipped to England. Sometimes the 
insects will recover activity after the milder influence 
of benzine. The process described above is cjuite 
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sufficient for Pachyderms. All skins should be well 
looked after at night, as during the darkness, animals 
of various kinds, including half-starved village dogs, 
frequently lurk about a camp, and nothing comes 
amiss to their hungry maws. 

Pickle. — Another process that is frequently most 
convenient on shipboard, or according to the con- 
ditions, is that of '' pickling.” The skin having been 
removed from the carcass and cleaned, instead of being 
laid out for drying, should be thickly covered over 
the flesh side with powdered alum, the lips, eyelids, 
feet, etc., being particularly treated; then it should be 
folded in a convenient form, and thus be immersed in 
a barrel of brine, or what is technically called '' liquor ” 
— in fact, a mixture of alum and salt dissolved in 
water, in the proportion of 6 lbs. of alum and 3 lbs. of 
salt — sea-salt if possible. Dissolve both in a small 
quantity of hot water sufficient to make a gallon, and 
let the liquid cool before the specimen is immersed. 
The skin must be sweet and fresli at the time of 
placing it in pickle, or the operation will not succeed. 
The vessel must be kept closed. A number of skins 
may be placed in tlie same barrel, which is then ready, 
when quite filled, and closed, for storing or transit! 
If thought more convenient to make the package 
lighter for travelling, the skins, when they have been 
thoroughly pickled for a few days, may be taken 
out, spread open and diied, then repacked. This, 
however, is an operation obviously requiring great 
judgment, as if it be imperfectly carried out the conse- 
quence may be ruinous. 

A conspicuous exemplification of the advantages in 
this process of brine -pickling was afforded by the 
great elephant-trophy brought from South Africa by 
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the late Duke of Edinburgh. In this case the 
system was adopted in manner following. The entire 
skin of the mighty beast was preserved. The animal 
was undoubtedly one of the largest examples ever 
brought to this country of the African species. Hi.s 


height at the withers was 10 ft. ; I'rom tip of trunk 
tip of tail, 23 ft. 5 in.; girth, Id ft. 6 in.; from 
of head to end of trunk, 11 ft. 3 in. ; eircumfeivnec 
head, 10 ft. ; from ear to ear, 9 ft. ; length of ear, 4 
6 in. Ihe skull and tusks weighed more tlian 3 cm 
the skin of the head when taken from pickle wei^f] 
3 cwt. 6 lbs. The weight of the whole skin wheiUak 
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from picMe was 20 cwt. *7 lbs. The weight of the 
entire elephant in the flesh was 4 tons 8 cwt. 4 lbs. 
On the field the skin, having been duly prepared, was 
folded in this wise : the flanks with skin of legs and 
feet were folded inwards, each half-way, so that the 
inner surfaces or flesh-side were outwards; then the 
skin of the head was in like manner turned back, the 
trunk being disposed of longitudinally down the centre 
between the edges of the flanks ; and the tail-end with 
the nether extremities was similarly folded back to meet 
thg trunk. The whole skin was then rolled as tightly 
as possible round the head, and carefully tied at both 
ends of the bale. In this condition it was placed in 
a great barrel, which was then completely filled with 
liquor, and properly coopered for transmission to this 
country. On arrival in London, when the head of the 
. barrel was removed, the perfect success of this mode 
of transport was at once apparent. There was no 
unpleasant odour. On taking out the mass and 
unfolding the skin, it was noticeable that every part 
of the surfaces had been properly acted on, and there 
was not a single tainted fold. At that time it had 
been upwards of a year in the barrel. The old pickle 
was removed, the skin was re-folded and restored to the 
barrel with a supply of fresh liquor, and the cask was 
re-coopered. In this manner the skin was preserved for 
upwards of three years more, until the decision was 
arrived at liow this great trophy should be treated. Tlie 
magnificent liead was modelled and mounted in the 
Ward studios, and is now in Clarence House ; the feet 
(which sixpply an index of his size) were utilised for 
ornamental purposes, wdule the hide was cut up and 
converted to use ; a considerable portion being made into 
walking-sticks, that formed appropriate mementoes. 
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The skulls of large mammalia are always removed 
from the skins. It is important for the proper pre- 
servation of the skulls of Feliclw, that they should he 
protected from injury to, or loss of, the teeth. This is 
best done as follows. When the skull has been boiled 
(not too much or it loosens the sutures) or soaked, and 
properly cleaned, and the teeth coated with grease 
about half an inch thick, it should be tied up in a 
calico bag and placed in a separate compartment of 
the packing-case designed for it. Stufling should 
moreover be put into each compartment to prevent 
the specimen from being shaken, and so injured. I’he 
wash for teeth mentioned above may be made of wax. 
As the tooth dries it often splits, the bony structure as 
well as the enamel ; wax or grease tends to prevent 
this action. 

When time and circumstances permit, there is 
another method of cleaning large skulls that may be 
useful. Tie a rope round the horns or antlers to 
secure them to the edge, and cast the skull into a 
stream or tanli. When the horns (which have bearers) 
become loose they can be removed and cleaned, the 
skull being left in the water until the flesh decomposes, 
when it can easily be scraped away. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, it will be found that numberless .small fish will 
be at work on it night and day, and will clear it of 
all extraneous matter if they are allowed time enough. 

Another method is to bury the .skulls or bones after 
the flesh has been removed in wet sea-sand. Mind 
the horns are not buried, only the bones or .skull. By 
either of these means much troulfle will be .saved, and 
the risk of insects ruining the collection lessened. 

It should be mentioned, in case of need, that many 
strong mineral and vegetable astringents l)eside.s I’axi- 
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derminej alum, or salt, can be used as preservatiyes 
with more or less success, such as saltpetre, powdered 
green vitriol, or sulpliate of iron, boracic acid, etc. 

The Cabbolic Acid Pbocess. — Calvert's No. 5, 
diluted with 160 parts of water to 1 part carbolic, is 
a very useful preservative for big game, provided it is 
well stirred before the specimen is put in. I have kept 
fresh-skinned specimens in this way for several years, 
and it is used very largely in our studios. It is 
advisable to constantly test the strength of. the solution 
if kept in use, as each specimen immersed weakens its 
preservative properties. 

A Method of Temporabily Saving Birds. — When 
the specimen cannot be skinned directly, but the 
process has to be delayed, cut the bird, say, under 
the wing, then open . its mouth and immerse the 
specimen in the Carbolic solution to permeate it well. 
This will keep it safely till it can be skinned properly. 
Granulated Carbolic mixed to a proper strength is 
efficacious and much more portable. 

The Wood-Ash Process. — A large skin, in default 
of anything better, may be plentifully dressed on the 
inside with wood-ashes, taken cold from the camp fire. 
The virtue of wood-ashes really consists in their deter- 
gent properties; for, containing as they do a large 
proportion of potash, the fat is thereby converted into 
soap, and sometimes in this condition is immediately 
brought away by the hand, or the scraper. And as a 
preservative, excepting under difficult conditions, the 
effect is cleanly and good, Eemember that there is a 
diflerence in ashes, depending on the wood employed. 
Oak is one of the best. Of vegetable substances, gum- 
kino, oak-bark, willow-bark, catechu, powdered nutgalls, 
or any such material rich in tannin, are available ; and 
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strong spices, or strong tobacco powdered, will keep 
off insects. 

Foemalin. — Although this is rather an unsatis- 
factory preservative, a solution of it will frequently 
save specimens. The drawback from the Taxidermist’s 
point of view is that the specimens are practically 
useless for mounting, as it takes all the stretch out 
of the skin. I have tried it on specimens in a hot 
country and have made experiments extending over 
four years, but at present mounted Formalin specimens 
are not to be compared with those saved by other 
methods. Bait for fishing is saved with a solution of 
20 to 1. To any one desirous of experimenting I 
would suggest a small bird freshly killed being put in 
a solution of 300 to 1 in an uncorked bottle or jar. 
Some specimens immersed in this solution absorb the 
Formalin much quicker than others. If the skin in a 
month is tough or brittle when dry, it is, in my 
opinion, useless for mounting. Care must be taken 
not to get Formalin on your hands, as, like Carbolic, 
it acts very quickly. If the specimens, such as Mol- 
luscs, etc., are to be kept permanently in Formalin and 
not wanted for mounting, it will be found economical 
and useful. As a preservative for marine animals, its 
great bactericidal qualities prove it to be a powerful 
antiseptic. Formalin is said to contain 40 per cent of 
formic aldehyde. A solution of from 3 to 5 per cent 
is a very useful one, but I would warn operators tliat 
specimens preserved in this manner are of little if any 
use. I should be glad to hear the result of any 
experiments in other parts of the world. 

Fish. — The proper preservation of fish is un- 
doubtedly a matter of some difficulty. Naturalists 
are perhaps not generally aware how few examples 
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of foreign fish reach this country in a condition that 
admits of effective treatment, or how special a branch 
of the art it is to set them up effectively and well. 
The common processes are: (1) to plunge and bottle 
them in spirits ; but we all know the effect of that 
on the evanescent colouring, as well as on the 
natural contour of the specimens ; (2) when they are 
skinned (see p. 69), to apply dry powder preservative 
— in default of Taxidermine No. 2, powdered alum — 
to those parts where the flesh cannot be perfectly 
removed, so that it may be dried, and to apply 
Taxidermine paste on the inside, for preservation of 
the skin. 

Reptiles. — The skins of crocodiles, alligators, and 
other large reptiles having been removed (see p. 7 2), 
must be manipulated as follows. Clean them of all 
, flesh as perfectly as you can ; this, however, cannot be 
done very completely about the head or the feet of a 
large example, and to those parts Taxidermine, or even 
alum powder, must be applied in plenty to dry up the 
flesh as much as possible. The roof of the mouth 
should be cleaned, and the tongue must come away. 
With smaller specimens that can be skinned over the 
skull to the lips, a similar application must be made 
where it seems necessary. To the inner part of the 
skins some Taxidermine No. 1, or wood-ashes, may be 
applied ; but the preservatives are not nearly so 
necessary as in the case of warm-blooded mammals. 
Indeed turpentine to preserve them from insects will 
afford nearly all the protection they need. The skin 
may be rolled or folded for transmission. With snakes, 
the skin dried flat should be rolled from the tail like a 
ribbon, the belly side inwards on account of the scales 
(seep. 71). Small specimens of any species will go 
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in spirits. Carbolic is a useful agent in cleansing 
reptiles. 

Immersion in Spirit. — Something must be specially 
said about this mode of preservation, for there i.s 
absolute necessity that it should be properly carried 
out, or nearly all the advantage of the resource is 
neutralised. Either fish or reptiles, or even birds, that 
may be sent home in spirits, should bo treated in this 
way. First provide a tub, or other convenient vessel, 
full of the spirit, wherein the speeimous can be put ns 
a preliminary measure, so that the mucus, water, etc., 
may be drawn out of them. Before placing them'^in 
this a moderate incision should be made, with as little 
disturbance as possible, in the belly, so that the 
spirit may permeate all parts. Keep the specimens 
in this spirit from a week to ten days, then transfer 
them to fresh spirit, and let them remain there for about 
two weeks more, before final removal to the vessel or 
vessels of spirit in which they are to be packed for the 
remainder of the journey. Beptiles, being lass watery 
than fish, generally require only one change. The first 
tub of spirit may be used for more than one set of 
animals, but will of course decrease in strength by the 
addition of the water drawn from them ; the second 
spirit should be stronger; the third quite strong 
enough to be readily inflammable. The .specimen will 
then be safe for more than six months, and may be 
sent home. Broof-spirit, diluted about one-half with 
water, is perhaps the best to use, but rum or gin serves 
well. The specimens may be packed for tran.smission 

in great numbers in the following manner: Wraji 

each fish or reptile in a piece of linen or cotton rag, 
and arrange them to rest closely in an apjrropriate 
vessel that can be then filled completely with spirit. 
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A wooden packing-case, well lined with tin, that can 
be hermetically soldered up when quite full of the 
liquid, serves well. Of insects, beetles can be trans- 
mitted in spirit. The native spirit '' darn,” called by 
Europeans “ native liquor, and sold in all the bazaars 
in India, will do very well instead of nun, etc., for 
preserving reptiles. It is very cheap. Besides the 
above, or when they are not attainable, benzoline may 
be used, but requires judgment. 

Insects. — The majority of insects having been pro- 
peii'ly stored as directed (see p, 72 ), require little more 
than a supply of camphor, naphthaline, or , cyanide of 
potassium, to protect them from decay. Mites some- 
times appear in them as an evidence of taint, and the 
best means for destroying the intruders is benzoline. 
But some very large moths, butterflies, and beetles 
* require a different treatment. In such cases the body 
must be opened by a longitudinal slit on the side 
not intended to be displayed, and as much matter 
removed as can be got away without impairing the 
specimen. The cavity thus created should be com- 
pletely dusted with Taxidermine No. o, and the 
incision neatly and skilfully closed over it ; a small 
but sufficient piece of cotton -wool being introduced 
to preserve the shape. 


SKINNING ANN PlIEPAliATlGN 


Ihe a2)paratus necessaiy for the skiiming of auimale 
is really very simple, and I strongly advise that- it 
sliould be ]ce])t to the lowest proportions. It is the 



.1 . Skin scraper. 

2. Skinning knife., 

3. Forceps. 

4. Chain hooks. 

5. Scissors, 


Brain scoop. 

7. Scalpel. 

8. Blowpipe. 

Ik Tow jiliers. 


skill with wliich the knife is wielded that i,s more im- 
portant than the b^t of knives. A shoemaker’s knife 
a small saw, a pair of pliers, and perhap.s a pair of 
cutting pincers, are aU that, are required for operating 
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on the most important game. Some small implements 
for the lesser specimens being added, this is all the kit 
that need be carried. To understand the principle of 
the thing, and to adapt that principle in practice with 
ingenuity and judgment to the particular conditions 
that present themselves, is the true learning ; and to 
cumber the mind with numberless minute memoranda 
of other travellers’ experiences in emergencies that 
may never be our lot, is a useless task. Enrich the 
recollection with all that experience brings to bear on 
tl^e subject in deductions, to illustrate or to inform, 
but not to copy simply of necessity. The best 
operator is he who does what is right to carry out his 
purpose, carefully, on true principles, according to the 
means at Iris command, and the advantages of sur- 
rounding conditions ; he who simply copies what others 
have done in given circumstances, forgets, probably, 
the conditions under which they succeeded, and that 
the conditions are not necessarily the same in his 
case. Let a man be master of the occasion and his 
position will be good, even if it be different from any 
that has gone before. IsTow what has to be done is 
simply this, and the remark applies equally to large 
or small game, birds, reptiles, or fishes. A beast 
having been slain, or a specimen secured, we have 
to remove the vskin, preserving the external natural 
features, as completely as possible. Then, since the 
skin — cut as little as may be — would otherwise de- 
compose under the influence of climate, etc., decay 
must be averted by the application of preservatives, 
and when packed so that it is protected, the trophy 
may be sent home. But the preservative and pre- 
cautions necessary in an Indian or African climate, 
may be modified in North America, and in highlands 
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or lowlands, in forests or exposed ^ positions. There 

Laege Game— —W hen tha • 

+* 4.1 ’ vviieii the auiuial is seeiiivd 

yior the operation, fo-sfc turn it on its 
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Blretcliiiig apart the fore aud hind legs, proceed to 
reiiiove the skiu as in the above illustration. In all 
cases where the skin is wanted entire, this is best done 
by juaking an incision from the corner of the mouth, 
along the median line of the belly to the extremity of 
the tail ; but in doing this, cut only just through the 
skill, and be careful not unnecessarily to injure the 
carcass, aud especially the intestines ; next make lateral 
incisions in order to strip the limbs ; for the fore legs 




from the edge of the central incision through tlie arm-pit, 
along the inner side of the limbs, the line of incision 
inclining slightly to the outer portion, in order that 
the seam may be less jiereeptible when the specimen is 
mounted. A like process through the groin is necessary 
for the hind legs. The incisions thus made leave the 
skin in the form of tongue-pieces over tlie lireast. First 
apply tlie knife to these points, and cletacli the skin 
round to the spine and along the tail In doing so it 
is necessary to clear the limbs, and great care must be 
taken to leave intact the natural features of the foot. 
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whla“‘ S'tr" ’’T "“^' ‘’° “ "‘ ““ 

6WjVfo- 1 specimens of Fdidce or 

fhen ^ Vf animals it is better to remove 

them altogether. Now turn over the career 1,1 
draw hack the whole skin over the he.r ’ • 
particular care in separating the ears and 
from the skull. SimiL car: must '^toThi 

scalpel the injury spreads in a remarkable manned 



TUBNING back SKIX of EAil. 

•“ m ael" mmtbc c'rt rr* 

to the gums. Havinr, in k , ^ 

he cleared of superfluous fat^ aml^Lltl^-tld 'iirft 

treated thus Pass tJiP t -r^i be 

b-g and the outer skin alf iLidThT 

jS-C'C.L. 
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ti F'eservative penetrating 
poition ut the specimen completely. The , 

»“•> ■>» treaM i„ . J 
A .,-eat Jeal „f the above description 

Lnfr**-"' “ *“1 P= 

oecause it is o,, nv,ovcf,v.„ pi._s. 


Preservative, 


SKINNING FOX HEAD. 

iteur naturalist, and it well serves 
proper treatment of most hornless 
stration on p. 42 shows the process of 
km so that the cartilage of the ear 
0 . The annexed cut is designed to 
te operation of treating the eyelid 
york over which the greatest care 
he removal of the lip at its junc- 
s, and the cutting of the nostrils, 
Ilustration on page 51. 
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Oeylon India, Africa, etc., is the proper treatment of 

m El.ph.„p ,„t. Hi. ^ « 

de recognised trophy, since it is a gauge of the si;5e of 
the specimen, and also because in ordinary circum 
stances the skin of this mighty beast is so difficult of 
tiansport; and although it can he converted by skill 
i>do mmmeraMe aftides of donmtic utilUij, its\mlue 




fox-mask .SKiKXiii). 


in private hands is bv no mp-niQ *,1 

foot should be severL Jt W T* l 
f s™-nd, and a c,.l'n«,a do™ TZi'tl 

.pp^powdej 

7 n tke shade, taking care that the 
and is in all parts accessible to 
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the ail. Although not absolutely necessary 
able that the skin dry in natural shape. I 
plan to insert a hard core round whicli dr"p 
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specimen is quite dry, saturate it as far as possible 
with turpentine. Ehinoceros and Hippopotami feet 
may be treated in the same way. ^ ^ eet 

The foregoing treatment of a specimen will serve 
f \ of such adaptations, but the purposes 

w uch portions of analogous trophies may be put are 

has arrived home, has wished he had recollected as 
much when on the field. The hides of Elephtu 
Ehinoceros, Hippopotamus, Tapir, and of all Riehv- 
< Hi, may be treated for a variety of useful purposis 
preservS " saved, a part ma^ be 

The shields or plates of a Pdiinoceros— the thicl- 
portions of his hide between the folds— should for such 

polish. me„ LT‘“ 

,h„.e, the shin be c,.t iSretrip SZ' 

Zr heZiZZ 12 

finite. It must be remarked, however thatTth-hril”*' 
made, although beautiful are not w,ill’ i / i " 

pnrp..; Wee,ifhen;.m:mroVt;,ei;tt: 2 :;" 

look like semi-transparent amber— is deteriont,.,! l’‘ 
an opacity that clouds their lustre wherr h . { 

fuE^ but^f^^r^ ornamental thm/ime- 

maLialisadmSytSed"'^^ 
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for presentation to His Eoyal Highness Tiie Prince of 
Wales. The exceptional piece of massive hide obtained 
was African, and came from the Kilimanjaro district. 
It was nearly 4 ft. in diameter when made into a 
circular shape ; and, after polishing, showed a lustrous 
surface like fine clouded amber, with transparent por- 
tions. The edging of this table was made out with 
a cornice of rough hide on which the epidermis re- 
mained, presenting a bold contrast to the lustrous 
centre. The supports were formed of polished Rhino- 
ceros-horns, set on a base formed by the polished 
sectfon, complete with its bark, of a magnificent coni- 
ferous tree, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 

Something must be specially said as to the head. 
It frequently happens that it is desired to save this 
for preservation as a. trophy, while the rest of the skin 
J,s either abandoned or saved for a xmg. Heads with 
antlers or horns are prepared for preservation either 
in the naked bone or to be set up to imitate living 
nature. In the latter case, care must be exercised 
to take the skin of the whole neck. Make the incision 
up the back of the neck, over the head between the 
ears until the horns are reached; if they are wide 
apart cut between them right and left, carrying the 
incision right round the burr of each horn. In separat- 
ing the skin from the burr the knife should be used 
neatly, with a plunging action of the point, so that not 
a particle of hair or skin be sacrificed at this part. 
He is a bad workman who leaves a morsel of the skin 
attached to the bone. In clearing the scalp be very 
careful not to let the knife injure the skin, and more 
especially the eyelids, nostrils, and ears. The delicate 
skin round the eye is nearly hairless and must not on 
any account be torn or jagged. In a head the eyes 
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first out. 
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and nose are the most prominent parts, first claiming 
notice. In treating the nostrils and upper lip operate 
from inside the mouth ; sever the lip neatly high up 
the gum, over the teeth; and in like manner detach the 
lip below. Tlie skin presents in these portions a re- 
markable thickness, into which, from the inside, a neat 
midway incision should be carried ail along, so that the 
preservative may penetrate and be carefully rubbed 


FALLOW-DERIl H EAD. 


into the cut in order that these parts may l)e saved 
properly. The alum-process is perhaps th,e l>est ; but 
if more convenient the skins may be preserved in 
pickle (see p. 29). Glean the skin well of ail fat and 
flesh ; rub in the alum, but not on the outside of the 
nose, and hang up the skin to dry. If tiiere should 
appear any likelihood of the short hair round the eyes 
and nostrils slipping, apply some alum judiciously 
there. Be sure to save the lower jaw. Wdien the 
head is of a Wajuti or other large animal, and is to hr^ 
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set up with the skin on, it is often a matter of great coii- 
yenience to pack the horns ; and to do that, the skull, 
to which they are attached, may be sawn in two, longi- 
tudinally, by which much space will be gained. But 
if the trophy is to be mounted with the naked bone, 
this severance is inadmissible ; and it should in no case 
be adopted with smaller heads, which are, in fact, quite 


SEVEllIKG- THE EAR FROM THE SKULL. 


destroyed by it, the skull being much weakened, and 
at the end of the journey often broken to pieces. 
Such a state of things necessitates great extra 
labour and expense, even if the injury can ever be 
repaired. N'orth American trophies are frequently 
received in a deplorable condition from this sort of 
injury. For preservation in the bone, the flesh may 
be roughly taken off, and the skull cleaned by 
boiling, by maceration in a stream, or by burying 
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for a sufficient period in an ant-hill, or in sand, 
as described on p. 32. But be sure and keep the 
specimen frcm dogs or other animals. In regard to 
the ears ^vhen the skin is removed, and you have 
separated cartilage close to the bone, trim it 
neatly with the scissors of all not wanted inside, 



but do not take too inuGh, or an unsightly hole may 
appear wlieu the head comes to be mounted. Next 
insert the tlnnnb and linger from the inside so as to 
separate the inner from the outer skin, forming, as it 
were, a flat bag ; but do not carry tliis se]>nratiun too 
near the edges^ liito the lino of division preservative 
must be carefnlly put. It is my ])ra(‘.tiee to fill the 
space with composition, which keeps tlie ear perma- 
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uently of the proper size and shape. The old way of 
sewing a piece of card on the outside is not good, it 
allows the skin to shrivel and shrink, so that its natural 
beauty can seldom or never he restored. Some horns 


(as of Sheep, Antelope, etc.) have ''bearers,'’ or bony cores, 
from which they may be detached and packed separ- 
ately ; in such instances the skull should be kept, and so 
much of the bearers as seems superfluous removed.^ 

^ See special instmotions for packing, p. 49. 
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The horns of all Antelopes, Goats, Sheep, Gazelles 
should, when possible, be taken off and the grease 
and blood removed. If the bearers of the horns as 
well as the inner sides of the horns themselves be well 
turpentined, it will save all risk of damage liy insects. 

Another attractive trophy is the foot. Whether it 
have a cloven or a solid hoof^ many useful and orna- 
mental things can be made from this part of the 
animal. To preserve it properly, the skin should be 
slit longitudinally at the back, but not detaciicd from 



STAC SLOT PllESEKVED HEADY FOll PAUKIN<i. 


its juncture with the horny sul^stance. All flesh, 
muscle, and sinew should be removed, as well as all 
bone not required. In the illustration the bone is 
depicted as it comes away from the hoof. 

Small Mammals. — These can be preserved for 
dissection and preparation, when necessary, in spirits, 
or, as described in the cases of large skins, in li(juor. 
When they are thus treated, incision must be carefully 
made in the trunk, and the intestines, with as much 
blood, mucus, etc., as possible, removed ; the liquid will 
then penetrate, and the carcass should be soaked in 
spirit or liquor for some time, in order that the juices 



of the body may be drawn into it, after which the 
specimen should be removed into fresh spirit, strong 
enough to light with a match, and so packed. The 
receptacle should be quite ML 

In preparing the skin the following course should 
be adopted. The skull and the bones of the legs are 
to be left in the skin. The animal being placed on its 
back, make incision from t\xQ sternum (breast-bone) to 
the root of the tail, next separate the skin from the 
carcass, so far as can be conveniently reached, and sever 
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the limbs from tlie body at the shoulders and thighs. 
Each limb can then 1)e drawn out — as a glove might 
be turned inside out — but the bone must not be' 
separated at its junction with the toe, nor the skin of 
the foot or leg be in any way injured. ISText remove 
the muscles from the bone. This can best be done by 
cutting the tendons near the toes, and carefully drawing 
the whole mass away at one operation. It must come 
in one piece, not piecemeal. The bone will now be 
clean. Clean tlie skin of the limb, and at the same 
time tlie other parts of the skin of all superfluous flesh 
and latty matter. Dress the inside with Taxidermine 
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ISTo. 1, and afjply freely powdered alum all over it, but 
particularly to tlie fleshy parts, as the eyes, nose, lips, 
feet, etc. Then replace the bones in the limbs, having 
previously, if possible, l:>ound them with tow, or similar 
material, so as to represent the muscle that bus been 
removed. Place a portion of stuffing in tlie skin of 
the head and trunk, and suspend the specimen to dry. 
It may be added that the animal figured in the 
illustration is an Otter. 

The tail may be treated in two ways. With an 
Otter, for instance, it should be cut underneatli to the 
tip, and the bone removed ; but in the case of a 'fox, 
and most other small mammals, it should be treated 
thus : — Sever the urieira) from the trunk close up to 
the body, leaving the tail in its slieath. Turn back 
the skin until enough of the tail protrudes to fasten 
securely with a string, that can be attached to a hook, • 
or tree, or other firm holding. Then with a cleft stick, 
or the handle of your pliers, pull the skin sheath-down 
toward the tip, and the vertehw will come away whole, 
wrinkling the skin to the end. Shake powdered alum 
into the cavity, or, if preferred, insert Taxidermine 
paste on a stick. 

Skeletoks. — When it is desired to save the skeleton 
of an animal, the procedure should be thus : — Having 
removed the skin, cut the fleshy parts away : this 
need not be done too closely, neither is it necessary 
nor desirable in the operation to separate the , joints. 
The bony frame, or its portions, should next l,>e placed 
where they can be covered by water. The object being 
first to extract all blood, it is well, <is occasion requires, 
to pour olf and renew the water, until it comes away 
comparatively clear. The next process is to leav<^ 
the skeleton in the liquid till the soft ])ortio]is ptitvefy, 
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and so leave the bone clean. The large bones that 
contain marrow must be perforated at either end, 
where the holes will be least observed, and returned 
to the water. They will come clean in due course 
like the others, Tlie process of putrefaction will 
occupy several months, but will be expedited by a 
warm temperature. When the decay of the fleshy 
matter is complete, the bones must be cleaned by 
liand, and should then be immersed for a few (say 
6) hours in a weak solution of lime-water. The 



OaANC SKELETON KExlDY TO PACK. 


bones are by this time quite separated, and it is 
all-important to see that not even the smallest be 
missing; a skeleton incomplete in any part being 
of no value. The bones must next be bleached by 
the simple action of the atmosphere in the shade. 
If the operator be abroad, the bones may then be 
packed for transmission ; if lie be where skilled assist- 
ance can be obtained, they are fit for articulation. 
In hot climates the teeth should be encased in wax or 
grease of any sort to prevent cracking. The illustration 
shows the skeleton of an Orang arranged for packing. 
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the body. In the case of a large specimen, the most 
convenient and effectual way to do this is to hold the 
bird pendent by its wing against the edge of a table 
or board, so that the bone may be fractured by the 
sharp blow of a stick, with as little rough treatment as 
may be. But the doing this skilfully is the gist of 
the whole work ; and there is a proper way of doing 
it. The wing must be held by the upper feathers, 
pressed flat by all the fingers against the palm, so that 
the manipulation does not crush, or even seriously dis- 
turb the lay of the fibre. The blow with the stick 
must be a firm quick stroke of sufficient strength to 
complete the fracture, not simply to bruise the flesh, 
nor so rough as in breaking the bone to unduly mangle 
it. The firmness of the board or table-edge is a great 
element in the neatness of this operation. The action 
<^f the hand will best be seen from the accompanying 
illustration. 

This is the method for treating large birds. In 
the case of small specimens — that is anything less in 
size than a blackbird — the same bone may be broken 
by the thuml:) and finger, or at most by the forceps. 
The wing- bone being thus broken, place the bird on 
its back, the head toward you, in order that your 
knife may, what is technically called, ‘"go with the 
grain of the feather.” By this I mean that the point 
of the knife should be deftly inserted under the skin, 
^ just at the end of the breast-bone ; raise the skin till 
it bags, then press the knife forward in one clean 
continuous incision down to the vent, so that the skin 
be separately severed, but the flesh remain uninjured. 
Amateurs are constantly inclined to make their first 
incision from too high or too low a point ; and the 
mistake of injuring the stomach in any part is another 
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danger that besets them. The opening thus made in 
the skin should be no larger than is necessary for 
the withdrawal of the body. For this purpose only is 
it inade. Indeed with birds that Iiave breasts of 
specially beautiful pluma,ge and short feathers, as well 
as with diving and aquatic birds, it is often desirable 
to ]nake the incision under the wing. The great object 
is to get the body out of the skin in the cleanliest 




The pin«T err. 

fashion, so that none of the internal greo,se or juices 
soil the plumage. The overwlielming advantage of a. 
neat operation, in which the body remains practically 
unbroken, will be apiparent at mice. Sometimes it 
may be desirable to take the body out through the 
hack, when the incision is made in the same manner 
as it would be on the breast. In foct, the features to 
be especially preserved will rule the operator's choice 
in this respect. I, however, suppose the cut to be 
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mad^rom the breast-bone, as seen in the illustration 

ft « “ aigen, a„ ae best mstomente. I„. 
sert the fingers under the skin on one side, and 



clear the skin from the flesh in all accessible parts, 
lhat done, insert below the skin a sufficient quan- 
tity of dry plaster of Paris, or such other similar 
material as you may -have at hand, to absorb anv 
blood or other moisture as may at the moment 
be present. Treat the corresponding side in like 
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manner. I^ext proceed to force out tlie lea In 
order to do this, hold it firmly above the joint, and 

Cotton-wool A 


.-lie ci|>erDure, at tiie .same time 
e skin : in.sert the point of the 
scissors below the fiesh 
“ext the lione, and 
MV ““Jve them skilfully 
up between tlie bone 
and muscle, until, by 
raising the right hand 
a little, the scissors 
ean be made to nip 
I'one transversely 
joint; cut the bone through and you 
It ont naked from the fie.sh, and with 


t', when tlius freed, should 
apjiear as above. ) 
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the scissors cut the tendons next the tarsuH, and tlie 
whole muscle of the thigh will come away in one piece, 












I ( \K leaving the 

/O bone clean. 

* I • ^ ^ bone 

^ \V\ nmst bo cut 

\1 \ near the knee 

\ joint, leaving 

the head of 

^ femur, which is 

/ ^'V ' 'iW ^ ^ useless, with the 

/ 1 1 V V ^ 1 ^ 11 ^ ^ pirn attached to 

i I '* Wi S thigh and body. 

1 \ vl! /V J I JlJ\} ^ Having thus treated 

I / limlllM 

severing 

\\\ M l/H ' a vrrkhw lea\c 

\\H ll J l\^h the whole triangular 

\nl V ^nl\\i ill fil/ / In projection in which 

1 11 ll ' V W I I feathers are im- 

|U, "" \l f bedded for after 

|\y Y treatment It is a 

y \jl eomnifuj error to 

^ cut this portion 

too low down, aiid much trouble insults. Xow 
turn the bird chest -downward in order to skin the 
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back. This is an operation requiring more care than 
that in front, because the thin skin has to carry larger 
quills, which are relatively more difficult to manipu- 
late. The specimen is now lying breast-downward on 
the table, the head towards you. The whole skin of 
the tail should be drawn over the back, where the skin 
may be cleared by the blunt side of the scali^el, and the 
body will then be freed down to the wings. Here 
free the body by cutting the liesh through with the 
scissors at the point of fracture of the Immcrm, and 
thereupon separate it from the skin until only^the 
neck remains to be severed, as shown in the illustration. 

The next step is one requiring judgment and dex- 
terity. The head must be got away. With ducks, 
geese, and similar birds, the head is too large to come 
through the neck-skin ; and, in such cases, an opening 
iniist be neatly made from the back of the head, about' 
two inches down the neck, of sufficient size to admit 
of the skull being removed for cleaning. Through 
this orifice force the skull, skinning it carefully until 

past the eyes, and 
in doing this pay 
particular atten- 
tion not to work 
any injury to tlxe 
edges of the eyes, 
or to the ears ; 
these last should 
not be rudely 
touched by the knife. Cut away the back part of the 
skull, with neck, tongue, and palate. Hemove the brain 
and the eyes. The whole skin is then in a condition 
to be cleaned and prepared. The next thing to do is 
to take away all fat and flesh, and make your skin as 
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on the bone; the quills here joining the bone. It 
is important to bear this in mind, for if a serious 
error be made here the wing will be shapeless. Small 
birds may be treated from the inside. 

The operations necessary t^ preparing a Peewit are 
figured on the cut on p. 64. Titis is the specimen with 
skin reversed, showing how the flesh can easily be 
removed from the inside without undue disturbance of 
the wing-feathers from the be ne. The flesh is h^ 
entirely removed. Tlmgij4ching ne^ssary to tak^^ 
the loose ■■ -^is , shfom bet*ee^^ 

wiBgs.^X^ \, _ 
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cleanly as you can ; then dress the inside with Taxider- 
mine. Bind some tow or wood-wool round the leg- 
bones where the muscle was, so as to restore them to 
their proper position. Put some cotton-wool in place of 
the eyes, and, having forced some Taxidermine into the 
skull, return the latter to its place. In the case of 
the large birds — the specimen figured in our illustra- 
tion is a goose — the wing must be 
treated thus : Open the skin from 
the outside along the bones as shown 
above, removing the muscle, without 
disturbing the hold of the feathers 
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ceriiB the head, .Carefully note that the skull in the 
case of the Peewit, and birds of similar anatomical 
structure, is sufficiently small to pass through the 


tak^i of the neck^entire without injuring it. 
birds mxl 


birds m. 
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ill ideney of the hollow skin, at this part especially, is to 
of too large, and it is better for subsequent operations 
the^'t if should be contracted rather than expanded 
strates approaching looseness. In setting up a 
brain ; is far easier to stretch the skin, if required, 
the renucon tract it; and now is the time to catch up 
after the ^‘^way any seemingly superfluous folds. These 
In the on the back. To get rid of 

— ^its principal '^Pg-bones inside with a thread that 
that particular and draw the wings together 

is better not to touch ^^7 b^st represent 

of the skin should be made feathers to 

the wing. The illustration given, 
where the cut should be begun and endCi-^^^N^i^^^^g® 
figure presents the skin reversed as i® 

body, d; the leg -bones, c c, and /* and is of great 
#protrude. Having done 

It is not desirable to use powdey^^®^^^^ ^ doing so 
skins, as it tends to make them bri^"* the scissor- 
should be filled out by stuffing to tif j 
a band of paper placed round it position, and 

wings and other parts in proper positi^^^® paper 
During the whole operation, wood-dust, o^^fp other dry 
powder, should be freely employed to a^-^orb blood and 
grease, so that the plumage luay be fefept clean. 

When the skin of a specimen h|:| been taken off in 
the manner set forth above, tli^re is a proceeding 
which it is ^.important to obseji^e, technically called 
“ making the skin.” This is ^n reality a part of the 
operation of skinning, indeed that part of it which 
consists in finishing the y/ork in an artistic manner. 
While the skin is fresh ^d supple it should be so dis- 
posed that as it dries ip may take prope? form 'rather 
than distortion; muh!h subsequent trouble being thus 
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tendency of the hollow skin, at this part especially, is to 
be too large, and it is better for subsequent operations 
that it should be contracted rather than expanded 
to anything* approaching looseness. In setting up a 
bird, it is far easier to stretch the skin, if required, 
than to contract it ; and now is the time to catch up 
and stow away any seemingly superfluous folds. These 
are most conspicuous on the back. To get rid of 
them, tie the-wjug-bones inside with a thread that 
shall lie across thwack, and draw the wungs together 
as near as in, your jucTgmqnt they may best represent 
the position in life. This will enable the feathers to 
cover in the naked skin, which would -otherwise appear, 
and will give solidity, so to speak, to the.,jf)lumage at 
this part. This gives little present trouble, but is the 
saving of infinite labour in the future, and is of great 
^consequence to the beauty of the bird. Having done 
this, turn the. plumage out, but be careful in doing so 
not to fracture the skin of the neck. Use the scissor- 
forceps to All in the neck with cut tow ; fill in the 
body; smooth the feathers into proper position, and 
your whole bird into proper shape. Place a paper 
band round the wings, that they may set in good 
position. Small birds may conveniently be slipped 
into a cone of paper. 

It may sometimes fall to the lot of the traveller 
to secure an Albatross, when he may not know 
what best to do with his unwieldy and not very rare 
specimen. If he does not care to preserve it whole, 
he may be reminded that there are some parts of it 
. which may be profitably saved. The long tubular wing- 
bones are prized for pipe-stems, to which they are well 
adapted; the great web-feet make beaujiifiil tobacco- 
pouches when properly prepared, or a curious small 
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work-bag for a lady may be formed of the same trophies. 
The wing-bones must be carefully cleaned, a good way 
being to open the orifice at each end, and boil them ; 
or they may be macerated in water. The foot should 
be treated thus : — Sever the bone above the knee ; cut 
the skin down the back of the shank and heel ; insert 
the thumb and finger — you must not use any sharp 
instrument — so as to separate the web on both sides 
from the bony structure of the toes : carry this down 
to the outer talons, so that the toes can be drawn 
out of the web-pouch now formed ; sever the talons 
from the bones on the inside with the scissors, leaving 
the talons attached outside ; clean the skin neatly, and 
dress it well with Taxidermine paste; fill the pouch 
with wool, or tow, or sawdust, to keep it in shape. 
Of course the utilisation of parts of birds and animals 
in this way is mainly a question of inventiveness anck 
ingenuity, for many natural objects may be adapted 
to useful and ornamental purposes, while at the same 
time retaining the character of trophies. The leg-bones 
of the Flamingo are long and have an elegant curve — 
they form admirable pipe-stems ; the teeth of animals 
can be used ornamentally in many ways ; the talons 
of a tiger, or the hoof of an antelope, or the tusk of a 
boar, as well as antlers, may be employed for adorn- 
ment or use ; and there is this advantage, that these 
may in some circumstances be saved, when the rest 
of the trophy has to be abandoned. 

Birds may be kept in spirit, this mode being par- 
ticularly useful for the preservation of nestlings in the 
down, very small specimens, etc. 

Eeptilus and Fish, — As a general rule large speci- 
mens are skinned and preserved in similar manner to 
birds, although with reptiles alum may be used, espe- 
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daily on the thicker portions of the skin ; but small 
specimens are kept in spirit. It must rest with the 
traveller himself to determine which course is best for 
saving the particular example he has secured. ’When 
a fish is skinned whole, it must be laid out carefully 
on a board, and the incision made not down the belly 
but along the centre of the least important side, 
from gill to tail. The object is to remove the body 
from the skin, with the least possible disturbance of 
the scales, etc. The skin can be manipulated neatly 
from each side of the incision. W^hen, in this opera- 
tion, you come to the base of fins,, cut the obstruction 


INCISIONS IN A PIKE, 


inside the skin with the scissors, but so as not 
to sever them too closely, that they may not be 
unsettled. Cut in like manner the mrtehrce next 
the base of the head, and next the extremity of the 
tail ; then, if need be, cut also those in the middle so 
that the fiesh may be taken away in two pieces ; but 
this is a matter of convenience, and must be made to 
subserve the all-important point of not disturbing, 
bending, or otherwise injuring the skin, for the scales 
that constitute tlie characteristic beauty to be preserved 
are very fragile and easily detached, and to break or 
detach them is fatal to the value of -fthe specimen. 
Clean the head as well as you can, and then paint the 
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whole interior surface of the skin with Taxidermine, 
and apply the same preservative to the head, into the 
cavities of which cotton-wool may he pushed. The 
body should be filled with dry sawdust or sand up to 
its natural shape ; next draw the edges of the orifice 
together with neat stitches. The fins and tail should 
then be treated. These, while wet and pliant, should 
be set out in natural form on pieces of card, so that 
they may dry as they are intended to be displayed. 
The specimen may now be put on one side to dry, 
and the sand or sawdust removed when it is dry enough. 



This process, however, rather presupposes the op- 
portunity for quiet treatment at home. When the 
naturalist is in the field, a shorter process may be used. 
The skin, being removed and dressed with Taxider- 
mine, may be left to dry in convenient form. The 
skins can then be packed together, and it will be 
found useful to pack with them some light stiff 
material like thin wood, dried rushes, eta, that dis- 
posed longitudinally will prevent the possibility of the 
brittle skins^ being bent accidentally. 

Tarpon may be saved in the same way, although a 
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lot of work will be required to remove the grease from 
the skin. Even in professional hands in London, to 
remove the grease is a difficult and expensive operation, 
and specimens which have not been i3roper]y cared for 
are useless as trophies. For convenience of packing, 
and cheapness in transport, the specimen should be left 
liollow, care being taken that the fins are protected 
wlien packed. A common practice in Florida is to 
save only half the fish ; but when I was there I had 
no difficulty in preserving the entire fish, as illustrated 
on p. 70. 

Eecently I have received Trout from New Zealand 
wliich had been packed in ice and kept in a refrigerator 



SNAKE SKIN. 


for months. A mounted specimen now forms part of 
tlie collection at the Imperial Institute. 

In skinning large snakes, after the body has been 
removed, the skin, properly treated with preservative, 
may be conveniently folded like a ribbon round the 
head, until it forms a small portable bale of similar 
form to that figured in the illustration above. 

The smaller fish and reptiles, when preserved in 
spirit, should be saved as unaltered ^as^ possible in 
form. Carefully preserve the natural appearance of the 
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creature so far as may be; and it is very important 
that on a label (of tinfoil or paper) attached to the 
specimen itself, or to the receptacle wherein it is 
placed, shonld be noted a sufficient description of it 
made at the moment it is fresh before yon, especially 
of colours and appearances and features which may 
disappear or be altered by the spirit, unless the species 
be well known and these details are manifestly un' 



necessary. Be particular to record the locality where 
the specimen was captured. 

Insects. — The ingenuity displayed by the collector 
in capturing and storing insects is often a personal 
cpiality, and the methods that may be adopted are 
almost infinite. The general methods most approved 
are all that can be referred to here. Butterflies, 
moths, and certain other insects, whose beauty is in 
their colouring and is very fragile to the touch, must 
be treated for storage and preservation in a different 
w’'ay from beetles and insects of similar durability. In 
fact, all excepting the first-named may be preserved 
in spirit so soon as captured for after treatment, and 
need not b§ i^ijured by the process. For permanent 
display in the cabinet, ail insects must be properly 
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set out — the Lejpidoptem with distended wings, and 
the Coleoptcm in suitable position. They should be 
killed the instant they are captured, to prevent injury 
resulting from efforts to escape. A gauze net is 
generally used. When a butterfly has been netted, 
the collector watches his ojDportunity while the insect 
is still in the gauze, and so soon as it closes its wings 
he lightly and sufficiently pinches' its thorax between 
his thumb and finger. The butterfly falls from the 


BUTTERFLY IN ENVELOPE AND ON SETTING-BOARD. 

net dead and uninjured. The specimen must not be 
handled excepting to pick it up by the legs, holding 
which the wings may be slightly blown apart and a 
proper pin pushed through the body, so that the 
specimen with closed wings may at once be stored 
ill the collecting-box, or if the creature be not cpiite 
dead the pin can be inserted on the under part of the 
cork in the cyanide -bottle, and the specimen kept 
there till dead. ■ Butterflies should be stored thus 
with folded wings, until they are requi»ede to be set 
out for the cabinet. When the collector reaches 
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home, lie can store the contents of his pool^et-box, 
by putting each specimen in a small triangular en- 
velope of paper, outside which a note may he made. 
Hundreds can be stored in small space. Moths, on 
account of their greater rotundity, must not be treated 
in exactly the same manner by pinching. They are 
not frequently captured in the gauze, and are best 
killed in the cyanide-bottle, or by the application of 
a little prussic acid. They are conveniently taken 
home in separate pill-boxes. Beetles, etc., may as a 
rule be preserved in spirit, which kills them forth- 
with; or they can be killed in the cyanide- bottle. 
When the time arrives for arranging insects for the 
cabinet, the Butterflies can be relaxed by placing 
them for a time on wetted sand, or exposing them 
to steam. The wings, legs, etc., can then easily be 
set out by the aid of small pieces of card on pins, 
(see p. 73, Figs, e, f). Beetles, etc., should be set out 
while they are wet when taken from the spirit. 

In England, as well as on the Continent of Europe, 
many entomologists now study the exotic species, which 
they can obtain from friends or correspondents resid- 
ing abroad, either in the omn/in or egg state, or in the 
chrysalis or state. Most people know that from 
the eggs (om) of Butterflies and Moths come out cater- 
pillars or Iwrvm. These larvc^ moult several times, 
and after each moult, in some species, there is a 
remarkable change in the colour of the larm. The 
larvjm of many species of Leindoptera burrow into the 
ground to change into the pu;pa. state, and sometimes 
they form a shell in the ground ; some turn into piijpm 
in leaves, others on the ground in a sort of web. The 
pupce of But^^erflies are most often found on grasses, 
twigs of shrubs, or on trees ; others on walls or fences. 
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The of many species of BomhyceH ai^e inclosed 
in cocoons most often found on trunks, and especially 
on branches of trees. Some of these cocoons are re- 
markable for their size and the beauty of their silk. 
When the leaves of the trees have fallen, these cocoons 
are easily seen hanging from the branches.- In some 
species of LcpiclopUray the imagines (perfect insects), 
male and female, are very much alike, but the body of 
the 6 is larger than that of the $ . The Moths of 
the male Bomlyces have antcnnce (horns) very much 
more pectinated than those of the female ; the body of 
the latter also is generally much larger. Persons wish- 
ing to rear the larvce should keep the Moths in cages, 
in order that the eggs may be secured. 

With respect to the rearing of the larvce of large 
Bomlyces, the following plan may be adopted till the 
second or third stage. Use large bell-glasses, with a 
few holes in the dome, or glasses open at the top, which 
in this case must be covered with gauze. Place these 
glasses on saucers full of sand covered with pieces of 
paper. Through the paper stick into the sand some 
branches of the food -plants proper to each species. 
Place the young larvce on these. Under bell-glasses, 
which, of course, must be placed in the shade, no water 
is required to keep the little branches fresh, and the 
young larvce, which are apt to wander till the first or 
second moult, cannot escape. When the larvce are 
large, it is best to rear them on large branches x:)lunged 
in water, and without the glass covering. This refers 
to tlie rearing of the large silk-producing Bomlyces, 
and of all those forming some sort of cocoon. When 
the larvce have to bury themselves to change into 
it is of course necessary to rear them in atbax contain- 
ing a few inches of mould. This method should always 
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be adopted when the habit of the larvm is not known. 
Breeding- cages, which, as a rule, should be large, 
must have their sides of perforated zinc to give air. 
Cages ought to open by the middle, like two boxes 
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open on one side, and placed one over the other, and 
fastened by hinges. 

When be sent to England from veiy 

distant countries, especially if they have to cross the- 
tropics, thay may be conveniently transmitted in small 
strong boxes by sample post; each box not to exceed 
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eight ounces, and to be registered, placing the stamp 
where the cancelling will do no harm. The 
should be sent as soon as they are formed; and if 
underground ptopce, they should be placed in soft damp 
moss. The boxes should also have a few holes in the 
sides to admit air. 

If boxes containing or ova of Lepidoptem 

could be placed in the ice-house on board ship, which 
would retard considerably the emergence of the Butter- 
flies or Moths and the hatching of the eggs, valuable 
species might be sent from very distant countries. 
Salmon ova were thus safely forwarded from England 
to Australia and Tasmania. 


AETISTIC SETTING-UP OF TROPHIES 


order to reproduce the lifelike form of any animal 
by the perpetuation of its preserved natural features, 
not only technical skill, hut knowledge and artistic 
feeling are necessary to the production of a satisfactory 
result. Formerly, the process aptly termed stuffing 
was employed. The results were seldom or never 
of a very high value, especially in regard to the^ 
mammalia. The fact was too often ignored that the 
use of astringents, necessary to preserve a skin, in- 
variably distort it, and that this distortion differs even 
in several parts of the same skin, by reason of the 
varying thickness or even the condition of health in 
which the animal was killed ; for instance, the skin of 
a fat animal is liable to undue expansion, that of a 
poor beast, to peculiar contraction; and mere stuffing 
can give only an untrue representation of the living 
creature. It is therefore incumbent upon the operator, 
firstly, to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the habits of the animal in a state of nature ; and 
next to choose some incident of the creature’s living 
existence which he desires his specimen to illustrate. 
This will enable him to arrive at his design. He must 
then make himself acquainted not only with the bony 
but with the muscular structure of the animal, by the 
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aid of whicii knowledge he may, if he have the requisite 
technical and artistic skill, produce a model, whereon 
may be placed the skin and other parts of the specimen 
in such a manner as to make as perfect a representation 
as practicable of the living animal, in form and detail. 
This is the only means whereby noble trophies can be 
made to have more value than a paper description of 
them would possess. On the individual skill, know- 
ledge, and taste of the artist depends the real value 
of the work, — in the same way as that of the sculptor, 
or painter, is in degree to be estimated. 

A typical animal to illustrate the propositions laid 
clown above is the Tiger, on account of his various and 
picturescpe habits, his magnificent proportions, and 
great beauty. I shall, therefore, describe the setting- 
up of a specimen of this feline in detail But here 
a qualifying observation must be made. No book 
description can adequately convey all that should be 
known. To learn what is necessary the personal 
instruction of a good teacher, and the smallest modicum 
of experience, are worth more than any printed course 
of instruction, however ostensibly complete. We will 
suppose then that a perfect skin, in good condition,, 
has been procured. Let us select the simplest action 
of the creature, viz. his stealthy walk through a 
grassy jungle, which is his habitat, when liis peculiar- 
expression is that of constant caution, whether he be 
in retreat, or advancing, with the snarl of ready offence 
which is habitual with him. This is the design. As 
digitigrade (:_[uadmpeds, the cats walk on their toes, 
and the claws being retractile are then concealed. The 
left hind leg and the right fore leg, or vice versa, are 
used together in progression. Many instantaneous, 
photographs can now be purchased from whicii one 
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may see many features quite indispensable to tbe 
home worker. There is a difference in the pose of 
the ear to express alertness, caution, or anger. In the 
first case the ear is erected, it is partially depressed 
when the beast is only cautious, but in anger, or 
incipient anger and alarm, it is levelled with the skin 
of the head. We will choose the semi-depression. 
The mouth should be partially open, showing tlie teeth 
and tongue, but the lip not raised, the expression 
being that of slightly panting. In order to produce 
this design, first study the skin and form a judgment 
of its natural dimensions, as to height, bulk, etc. A 
special preparation of the skin is necessary as a 
preliminary to this. It must be what is technically 
called '' shaved or fleshed.’’ This process consists in 
first softening the raw skin — which is very often 
native-dressed with lime — by sponging the inner side 
plentifully with liquor. The skin is then placed on a 
rounded beam conveniently, and what is termed the 
pelt ” is removed, by scraping and shaving, with a 
currier’s knife, the edge of which is turned peculiarly 
for the purpose. Great care must be exercised in this 
operation or the edge of the knife will often go through 
the skin and so damage the hair-side. This shaving, by 
reducing the substance of the skin, renders it elastic 
and better adapted for use on the model, which must 
be now constructed. The head, with the lips, eyes, 
and cartilage of the ears, as well as the feet, must be 
carefully shaved with an ordinary knife, skilfully 
manipulated. Now fold over the skin with the hair 
outwards, so that the limbs accord wdth the intended 
position; measure the points and make the best 
estimate possible under the conditions as to bulk, 
etc. The limbs should be folded and the whole 
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arranged as nearly as may be to give the outline of 
the animal. 

Ill making the model hrst deal witli the trunk. 
Two l-|»inch boards, 11 inches wide, of proper length, 
should be glued, and what carpenters term “ dowelled ” 
together by the edges. Place the skin as folded to 
represent the animal flat on this board, and from it 
draw thereon the outline of the trunk. Cut the 
board to this outline — to the inside of it, so that 
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room be allowed for the modelling of the muscles 
on this framework. Get four iron rods — |-inch is 
the medium gauge — for the legs, one for the tail, and 
two to support the head. Bore a hole through the 
board where the scaf ida or blade-bone would come. 
Through this pass the rod till about 15 inches are on 
the other side, then bend this portion sharp round at 
right angles, to be fastened by staples flrmly along the 
board in the direction of the hind quarter. At about 
3 inches from the board bend the ro4 .again, and 
incline it forward at such an angle as represents the 
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natural position of the scapula; then bend the rod 
back again for the Imments, and once more forward 
for the lilna and radius, then shortly for the carpal 
and metacarpal bones. This is the extent of the rod, 
which must now be taken through a wooden stand 
and fastened under it. It will be seen that this iron, 
wdiich must be repeated exactly on the other side, is 
intended to take the place of the absent bones, and that 
it must stand away from the board just such distance 
as the original bones would liave occupied. The hind 
legs should be treated in similar manner (see diagram). 
The iron for the tail must be appropriately bent, and 
attached to the board in position ; as also the two irons 
to support the skull, which must now be attached. 

Tlie next operation is to model with “ wood-wool,'* 
now largely used for packing. Bind firmly with hemp. 
Coarse wood-wool may be used to start with, and the* 
model finished with the finer and softer quality. I 
had this substance .first made for this particular 
purpose many years ago, long before it came into 
general use for ordinary trades. When finished the 
whole can be covered with clay, which allows an 
amateur to make alterations if required at the time, 
I use a particular substance of my own invention 
for modelling, which dries as hard as marble with- 
out any shrinkage, and is never brittle. The first 
group, ''The Combat," that I was able to produce 
by this means, was exhibited in the International 
Exhibition (1871), in Division III. {Scientific Inventions 
ami Neiv Discoveries). The -wood, representing bones, 
should be made in pieces, much as a lay figure is made. 
The pieces then being sawn througli the centre longi- 
tudinally, a hollow space should be cut out, not only 
to lighten them, but that they may be riveted together 
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over the iron, so that the rod occupies the place, as it 
were, of marrow in the bone. 

The trunk must be built up so as to be light and 
hollow, but with a suitable surface to receive the 
claj. Behind the shoulder, midway, and next the 
thigh, should be fixed, on either side of the central 
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board, segments of 1-inch board, of proportion sufficient 
to give the required bulk, and to secure the contour 
of the ribs, etc. A nearly circular board must be 
shaped to distend the neck. Across the edges of 
these boards coarse, strong canvas should be neatly 
tacked, small laths being inserted at proper places 
to prevent the canvas sinking. The rod which is to 
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support the tail is covered with tow or wood-wool, 
aeatly bound on to the required form, and then in 
like manner sewn up in the canvas. The same 
material is also extended over the skull, whereon 
the fleshy excrescences must be properly represented 
by tow, etc. We have thus a complete light framework 
covered with strong canvas, excepting the limbs. On 
all necessary places over the whole framework a 
surface of modelling clay is to be worked. The ribs 
and prominent muscles of the trunk, the muscular 
development of the shoulders and haunches, the joints 
and extremities, must all be carefully modelled on. 
Ordinary modelling clay is used ; and when the model 
is finished, and nearly dry, paper should be pasted over 
the clay to prevent it from breaking away. A good 
method is to perfectly steep brown paper in a pailful 
of hot paste. The softened paper can be put in sinalk 
pieces over the clay, and readily adheres. 

The model is now complete and ready to receive 
the natural features of the animal. First of all the 
eyes must be carefully adjusted in a natural manner *, 
the claws must be next inserted in position. It 
remains to place the skin, which must be again 
damped with liquor till quite soft, and in this state 
carefully arranged on the model. First manipulate 
the head, paying particular attention to adjust the 
lips, eyelids, and ears properly, so that the required 
expression may be secured. It is advisable now to 
tack together the edges of the skin in certain places, 
as under the throat, the four joints under the armpits, 
and at the groin, midway under the belly, at intervals 
along the tail and the limbs. Adjust the soft skin to 
the inequ^liUes of the model, using a “ piercer and 
the thumb. The seams must be carefully and neatly 
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sewed up. A delicate and important operation remains. 
The skin should fit perfectly all the indentations of 
the model, and in order to attain this, the skin, when 
worked "wet into the recess, should be secured wherever 
necessary by drawing-pins, which must not be with- 
drawn until the model is perfectly dry. Then, the 
pins being removed, the fur can be cleansed in the 
usual way, viz. by rubbing with the hands very fine 
mahogany dust all over the coat; and then beating 
it with a fine cane, and finishing with a brush. The 
tongue, which is modelled in clay, and tinted, should 
now be placed in the mouth, where the tinting can 
be finished. At the same time, the lips, eyes, and 
nose can be tinted and finished. The pigment used 
should be the finest tube oil colour. It is best before 
painting to cover the mucous surfaces with hot wax, 
• which promotes the naturalness of the appearance most 
materially. Tlie whiskers which may have come from 
the skin should be carefully replaced, and if missing, 
imitation ones can be made of the quills of feathers. 

Accc'pt it as a golden ride never to cut the shin. 

The method described above is given on the supposi- 
tion that the skin is in the condition ordinarily received 
from India, cured by native practitioners. But in 
cases where the skeleton of a beast is preserved, and is 
available, much of the work may be saved by utilising 
the bones, especially for the limbs; and in any case 
they furnish the true proportions of the animal, which 
are so difficult for the inexperienced operator to arrive 
at without them. 

The mounting of Head Trophies is best achieved in 
the following manner. If the head has been received 
in pickle, the skin should be thorougl:J.y^ cleansed in 
cold fresh water, and directly afterwards should be 
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shaved on the flesh side, as directed in the case of the 
tiger-skin. Whether it be the head of a Tiger, a 
Stag, or a Bison, the process is the same. A proper 
estimate must be taken of the length of neck. What 
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is called a neck-board must be prepared accordingly j 
that is, a framework to wliich the skull is to be 
attached, aud whereon the skin of the neck can be 
distended properly. This board is a flat piece of inch 
deal, 11 inches wide, cut to the shape of the neck, as 
the central board is shaped for the trunk of tbp. t-.iwAv 
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The construction is on the same plan, the form being 
modelled in like manner. This neck-board is fixed to 
a heart-shaped back-board, by means of which it can 
be hung against a wall. The skull and horns having 



STUDY OF A CHADGER. DRAWN FROM A MODELLED HEAD. 
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been firmly fixed on the artificial neck, the skin should 
be placed on the model and carefully adjusted. In 
well- prepared trophies the seam should be up the 
nape of the neck, and the throat intact. The 
nostrils, lips, and eyelids of the Stag, or iTison, should 
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be moulded with particular care and artistic feeling, 
clay being injected between the mucous and outer 
skin of the lips, nostrils, and eyelids, so as to give 
them the rotund, fleshy appearance they have in life. 
It is better to insert the eye in its orbit before the 
skin is drawn on. The ears must be manipulated 
into shape while they are drying ; and when the 
specimen is dry it can be cleaned in the usual 
manner. 

Of small mammals the Squirrel will probably serve 
best as an example, and in this instance I shall pre- 
sume that the skin has just been removed from the 
animal in a fresh condition, according to the method 
fully described on p. 53. It is always an advantage 
to set up a skin while it is fresh. Annealed iron wire 
of various sizes will be required, and can be obtained at 
an ironmonger’s. Sizes: — Wire — 1 to 5 for largo** 

animals; 13 and 14, Gulls, Pheasants, etc. ; 15 and 
16, Partridges, Grouse; 17 and 18, Thrush; 19 and 
20, Dunlin; 22, Finch; 24, Tits, Prepare a body- 
wire about 12 inches long, and of the thickness 
of ordinary whipcord ; cover this with tow or wood- 
wool to the size of the carcass that has been removed, 
and bind the tow neatly with hemp ; in fact, shaping 
the tow as nearly as possible to represent the form of 
the Squirrel. For a sitting position, bend the wire so 
that the artificial body have the necessary arch of the 
back. The end of the wire next the tail must be 
turned and concealed in the body. Certain stitches 
through with a long needle will assist materially in 
shaping the form and strengthening the frame. A wire 
covered with the requisite quantity of tow will form 
the tail. Foip? wires, each about 8 inches long, will be 
required for the limbs. Pass these wires severally 
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through the fleshy pads of the extremities, and bind 
the bones to the wire with cotton, taking care to leave 
about 2 inches of wire beyond the humerus and femur, 
so that they may be passed into the frame of the body 
and clinched. hText fill out each limb by carefully bind- 
ing tow in proper proportion round the bone. Never 
exceed tlie natural size. The bones having been 
returned to the skin and the limbs completed, the 
upper end of the body-wire should be cut so as to 
protrude only 1 inch, and then inserted in' the 
skull, the whole skin meanwhile being turned over 
the skull. A stitch driven through from eye to eye 
will fasten the head securely to the artificial neck. 
Small portions of tow should be inserted where the 
flesli has been taken from the skull, which can then 
be returned and the skin drawn into its position. 
•The limb-wires can now be inserted in the body and 
clinched. The skin having been properly drawn over, 
the parts may be neatly sewed up, the limbs bent to 
their natural position, and the wires of the feet passed 
through a stand so as to be secure. It will be found 
advisable to manipulate the skin with the “ piercer ” 
and thumb, in order neatly to adjust it, and finish the 
specimen to taste. The eyes should next be inserted 
by adhesive glue paste. The fur should not be cleaned 
till the skin is quite dry. 

Eeptiles may be treated in precisely the same 
manner. 

Birds, when the skin has been properly removed and 
dressed, as directed on pp. 63 and 64, should be set up 
in the manner following. Choose the best side of the 
|l^)ecimen to show, or if it only has one leg, place it as if 
sitting. Should the feathers on the neck fee had, mount 
your bird as if asleep. For example, a Pheasant, say 
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freshly skinned, should have a similar body-wire to 
that employed for the Squirrel, but proportionately 
stouter to sustain the extra weight. The leg -wires 
should be half as stout again as the body-wire, and 
inserted at the back of the tarm^ where the tendon 
runs. The fleshy part of the thigh must be made up 
in the same manner as directed in the case of the 
Squirrel, while the body and neck are to be formed 
on the body-wire (see Fig. a) in precisely the same 
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way. Ill the illustration, Fig. A is the body-wire ; 
Fig. B is the same dressed neatly with wood-wool bound 
wdth thread to the size of the bird’s body ; similar wire 
must be appropriately dressed for a long-necked bird. 
With most birds the neck is almost hidden by the 
feathers ; but some species (like the Heron) have necks 
requiring special treatment. With the last named the 
substance is formed on the wire. With the first 
mentioned^ b]^t little stuffing is needed, and that can be 
loosely inserted before the wire, which may be pushed 
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through it. One end of this body-wire is thrust up 
the neck and right through the skull, so that it appears 
through , the top ; while the opposite end is made to 
protrude from the other extremity to support the tail. 
The leg- wires must be inserted through the sole of the 
foot and under the skin up the back of the leg where 
the tendon was, until the pointed wire is worked be- 
tween the thumb and finger to equal position with the 
thigh-bone ; push this bone with the wire through, bind 
both with the requisite wood-wool, and draw' them back 
into the skin of the thigh, then continue working the 
wire on, until it has progressed enough to pierce right 
through the tow on the body-wire. The leg-wires 
must cross, and where they cross in the body they 
must be firmly twisted together with the pliers, so that 
the junction is covered by the tow. Much depends 
^11 the firmness of this fastening. Next insert such 
wool as may seem necessary to fill out the breast, and 
sew the skin neatly up. Dress the feathers smooth 
and bend your bird into shape, next wire him on to 
his perch, or other stand, whereby you gain use of both 
hands. Place a short wire through the quills of the 
tail to spread the feathers. Set the wings into posi- 
tion with wires, and insert a pin wire into the back, 
another into the breast; then, by means of these, 
lightly bind the specimen with cotton so that the 
feathers may dry in proper position. The symmetry 
and natural pose of the specimen should l^e a matter 
of most careful study. No amount of technical skill, 
or of imaginative powder, will in the least compensate 
for the \?ant of knowledge of nature. To have seen 
the bird healthy in its natural habitat, and to be able 
to reproduce its natural appearance, is an^ inestimable 
advantage. We cannot all of us command that ; but 
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we may rely on the information communicated by 
others who have had such opportunities. My late 
father, when travelling with Audubon, accumulated an 
inestimably valuable store of such information ; for it 
was the invariable practice of that great naturalist 
directly a specimen was secured, and before any 
treatment, to have a sketch made of it, in the care- 
fully observed natural position of life, with record 
of all colours and contiguous, or surrounding, natural 
features. ISTothing is worse than to give a pretended 
character to a specimen, or to mount it with details 
that are out of place — such as to put ferns and 
grasses with birds which never existed where such 
ferns or grasses grew, or to put sea -weeds with 
creatures who do not frequent the ocean or sea-shore. 
The true sportsman -naturalist should esteem the record 
of an animars pose or habits in life as important 
any other record, so that when the specimen conies to 
skilled treatment the naturalness of it may be a 
feature that enhances its value in every way. The 
line of form in many animals is not given by the skin, 
but by the fur, or feathers, as the case may be. He 
spoils a restored specimen who destroys this character 
by too much smoothing. By the eye and erection 
of the fur, the expression of anger is given. Some 
birds have the power of erecting their feathers, their 
crests, or altering the position of their plumage, in token 
of passion, or for purposes of cleaning their plumes, 
as when a Pelican emerges from the water ; and all 
character is destroyed by the misapplication of neat- 
ness, by too much tying down of feathers, or purpose- 
less stroking of the fur. A test of proper treatment 
is the settiug-up of the neck. Too frequently the 
neck is quite distorted by the stuffing, and elongated 
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out of all proportion in the finish. The carriage of 
the head in nature is of paramount expression. When 
a bird is dead the muscles of the neck become flaccid, 
and the neck seems to be longer. This tendency is 
often aggravated by unskilful treatment of the skin, 
when serious disproportion may result. For instance, 
a Duck, sitting on the water, shows but little length 
of neck ; sometimes, when at rest, hardly any ; but the 
same bird in flight shows a long neck. Some knowledge 
of drawing and of modelling seems to me essential to 
artistic setting-up of animals ; and the best of speci- 
mens, inartistically mounted, are relatively worthless. 

All the wire used for these operations should be 
annealed iron wire. 

A word of advice. Amateurs are apt, in seeking 
models, as to pose, action, etc., to choose thoughtlessly. 
i counsel them never to copy any ordinary “ bird- 
stuffeFs’' works, and to be very careful how they 
accept as authorities the pictorial representations in 
books. If they cannot go to nature direct, in these 
days of instantaneous photography they can obtain 
photographic pictures from nature. Instantaneous 
photographs should be obtained, if possible, of the 
specimens in life. These may frequently be found 
in illustrated magazines. 

The dried skins of foreign birds must be softened 
and thoroughly relaxed before being manipulated for 
setting-up. Tins is best effected by placing the 
specimen in a closed box, on wetted white sand, 
covered by paper, so that the evaporation may pene- 
trate it. The duration of this process must be deter- 
mined by the size of the bird ; one night is sufficient 
for small skins. The necessary stret(;hing of the 
shoulders and other folded parts must be effected 
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carefully, so as to assimilate the specimen to a green 

The grouping and “ fitting-iip,” as the ornamenta- 
tion is technically called, of specimens are important 
points, careful attention to which greatly enhances 
their value even in a museum, where such methods 
are not ordinarily employed. Such addition to the 
naturalness of the subject often affords ox^portimity 
of illustrating by little things the habits and habitat 
of the animals. To take a Pheasant, for example. 
Having set up the specimen, if it is intended to cover 
it by a glass case, a few natural ferns, suitable to the 
habitat of the bird, should be dried, and the faded 
colour restored, where necessary, by tinting with oil 
pigment. Grasses should be treated in the same way. 
The surface of the structure on which the bird is 
mounted — or, in other words, the ground — should b^ 
formed of calico, tacked tastefully over a w’ooden 
framework to assume the required forms. It should 
then be covered with small pieces of brown paper that 
have been well soaked and softened in a mixture of 
glue and whiting. A few loose stones and portions of 
sand will readily adhere to this surface, and give the 
required reality of appearance. But it is necessary 
that these should not be applied until the surface is 
sufficiently hardened to receive them without being 
injured. An old root, pieces of lichen, and other 
objects may be introduced according to taste, so that 
they be accurately employed. The whole production 
must be painted with care, wherever painting may 
be necessary, so as to reproduce naturalness in the 
greatest perfection ; but best of all use natural ground 
by filling t>p •with suitable material. 

It is essential that the plumage of birds should be 
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quite clean and as perfect as possible before the speci- 
men is mounted. The best way of removing blood 
stains or other impurities from feathers is as follows : — 
Dissolve a piece of pure pipeclay, about the size of a 
walnut, in a short pint of warm water, then with a 
portion of fine fiannel steeped in this liquid, and 
soaped thoroughly with best yellow soap, saturate and 
rub the feather the right way; having done this 
sufficiently, immerse the feather, or the bird-skin, in 
clear cold water till it is cleansed, then roll it in a 
dry cloth, which, when duly pressed, will absorb the 
water. Having done this, hold the specimen within 
the heat of a fire, all the while beating it briskly and 
lightly with the folded end of a clean towel. In the 
case of detached feathers, they, can be waved rapidly, 
or swung round ..at the end of a string, before the fire. 
Hnder this process plumage will resume its proper 
condition. This is perhaps the most effective as well -as 
simplest operation of the kind, surpassing the employ- 
ment of spirit and plaster of Paris, salts of sorrel, blue 
water, etc. Benzoline is, however, very valuable for 
the purpose. Wipe down the specimen with saturated 
cotton-wool, away from any light or fire, as benzoline 
is very volatile, and quickly catches ablaze. Fine dry 
plaster of Paris may be used for white birds, which 
must be dusted and beaten till all stains are removed. 
For some specimens the finest boxwood or mahogany 
sawdust may be used. Birds with downy feathers 
should not be treated with sawdust. When using 
spirits, such as benzoline or turpentine, the specimen 
will look drenched to start with, but if carefully pro- 
ceeded with, it can be made to look as well as one 
that was most carefully attended to when*kiiled. 

A method of treating fish trophies may be men- 
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tioned here as being frequently more convenient, in 
certain circumstances, than skinning, and at the 
same time sufficiently efficacious for the purpose. 
This is to cast the specimen in plaster of Paris ; and, 
whether we care to complete the cast with imitative 
colouring, or simply to preserve it in white, accuracy 
of form is at least obtained. A mould must be made. 
Most fish are more or less covered with a transparent 
slime, which, for purposes of casting, would obscure 
the finer external features, such as scales, etc. This 
coating must be removed. To effect this, lightly 
sponge the specimen with diluted vitriol, which will 
have the effect of changing the slime into an opaque 
film, which can be removed almost like a skin. The 
fish must then be carefully posed in position, on its 
side, and all those portions underneath where the 
plaster would penetrate filled in with clay; this, 
indeed, should form a bed for the fish, whose fins 
should be displayed by being impressed into the 
surface by means of the thumb. The plaster must 
be carefully prepared: put some water in a vessel 
and lightly shake the plaster, with the fingers, into 
it — not pour the water on to the plaster. The first 
batch should be very thin, but little thicker than 
milk; it thickens rapidly as it stands. Pour this 
thin plaster over the specimen — skilfully, so that 
each portion be well covered, and all the interstices 
filled with a first film of white. Directly this is set, put 
on a second coating of thicker plaster, and so on till 
the mould is thick enough; shape it at last roughly 
with the fingers. When dry, or rather quite hard, 
turn the mould over, pick out the clay, take out 
the fish, an4 the mould will be fit for use. This 
is what is called a waste -mould,” and the reason 
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will be readily seen. The east is produced by sub- 
stituting plaster in place of the fish, thus ; — First 
dip the mould, if space admit of it, into clear cold 
water, so that the inner surface become thoroughly 
saturated ; or, if the mould be too large to immerse it, 
wash the inside lightly over with sufficient clay-water, 
that is, water coloured with modelling clay ; the object 
being by saturation Jo prevent all absorption on the 
inner surfaces. If the mould has been preserved till 
it is dry, an application of boiled oil will have the 
same effect. The plaster to be inserted must be 
skilfully mixed, at first quite thin, and washed into 
the mould so as to fill all interstices, without any 
bladders or bubbles appearing as this first coating sets. 
A second coating strengthens the first, and so on; 
but there is no occasion to make the object solid, 
.although the walls of the cast must in all places be of 
sufficient thickness. When the plaster is well set hard, 
the next process is to chip away the mould from the 
cast, and the mould is therefore called “ waste.” This 
requires skill in the application of sufficient, but not 
too much strength. It is a convenient resource to 
put a little tint into the plaster of the mould so that 
it may be clearly distinguishable from the cast when 
we come to chip it away. The east when cleared should 
present all details of the specimen perfectly. When 
a number of copies of the east are required, it is neces- 
sary to make a “ piece-mould ” — a much more complex 
operation. It is a mould that is made on the object, 
in pieces that fit perfectly together, and can be re- 
moved one by one from the cast, and replaced in 
position for each cast. It is necessary to make such 
a mould on a cast, because the yielding ^lafure of the 
fish would bring about a distortion of parts in a piece- 
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mould ; therefore a waste-mould must be employed in 
the first operation. The piece-mould exercises the 
skill of the operator and his judgment. Is'o explanation 
of the process could teach it so readily as the examina- 
tion of the thing itself, and an old piece-mould can 
sometimes be obtained in London which will serve as 
a guide. 

Wax Moulds can be made quite easily. Any wax 
will do for the purpose, such as candle, etc., which 
after the first cost is inexpensive to W'Ork, because 
the wax can be used over and over again. Hot wax 
should be poured over the specimen, and when set 
the object removed, and the mould filled with plaster. 
After the plaster has set, warm the wax and save in a 
vessel ready for use again. Some make a jelly mould, 
but without professional assistance this process is 
difficult. • 

Skin-deessing-. — It is a standing difficulty with 
many sportsmen how best to prepare the skins of 
animals, so as to make of them the supple and beauti- 
ful leather that leaves the hands of the professional 
furrier, and thus to make the skins available for 
wearing apparel, rugs, etc., worked according to taste. 
The right way to proceed is the following : — Let us 
suppose the subject to be the dried skin of an 
Indian Leopard. The skin must first be sponged 
on the fiesh side with '' liquor ” till it is softened, and 
then properly '' shaved.'' It should then be partially 
dried, "When in this condition the -skin should be 
folded with the hair inwards, and the edges fastened 
together with stitches at intervals of about 12 inches. 
The object of this is, that the operator may subject 
the flesh side* to the action of grease. For a Leopard, 
about 3 lbs. of lard will be required ; this is the proper 
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grease : butter turns rancid in the skin, and therefore 
must not be used. The usual mode is to put the skin 
into a clean tub with the grease, and to tread or knead 
it with the naked feet, till the action and the natural 
heat have caused the fat sufficiently and equally to 
penetrate the fibre of the pelt. The skin may then 
be laid open and ''shaved'" a little thinner on the 
flesh side. The next operation is to clean the fur. 
To do this, place the skin on a bench with the hair 
uppermost, and cover it well with fine mahogany dust 
procured from a veneer mill. Eub this powder with 
the hand well into the fur, so that it absorbs all the 
grease, and at the same time cleanses the coat ; and 
after the skin has been sharply beaten with light 
canes until the dust has all been removed, the natural 
brilliancy of the specimen will be restored. A process 
perhaps more convenient to many persons, but not so 
effectual, is to rub in the grease with the hand. 

As the cost of skin-dressing in professional hands 
seldom exceeds a few shillings, this branch of Taxidermy 
is very little practised by amateurs. 
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Tee following sketcli gives a list of the chief hunting 
fields of the world in which big game can be found, 
and where interesting or valuable specimens of natural 
history may be obtained at the same time that sport of 
the best description may be enjoyed. Within the limits 
of the space available it would have been absolutely 
impossible to give complete lists of all the interesting 
animals found in the different districts, and all that 
can be attempted is to direct attention to some of 
the more important of such. While attention has 
been chiefly bestowed upon animals of sport, and 
especially big game, mammals or birds remarkalile 
either from their rarity, their peculiar structure, or 
their beauty and brilliancy of colour have also 
received special mention. These notes would un- 
doubtedly have been far more useful to the sportsman 
liad it been possible to mention some of the leading 
features of the species referred to ; but this was 
rendered absoluiely impracticable by the limits of 
space available to the writer. Accordingly, for such 
details the sportsman or collector must refer to other 
and larger works. 

While treating of all the chief huii^ing grounds 
of the world, it has been found advisable to avoid 
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mentioning for the most part special districts or 
spots as those in which good sport may be obtained. 
And this for two reasons : Firstly, because a spot 
which in one particular season abounds in game may 
soon after, for some reason or other, become less 
productive ; and, secondly, because that which one 
sportsman describes as a good hunting ground may 
not be regarded in the same light by his successor. 
It is felt that such studied omissions will be much 
less likely to cause disappointment than if particular 
localities had been indicated. 

The plan adopted in these notes has been to take a 
general survey of the European countries and their 
fauna, then to pass on in a similar manner to Asia, 
from whence the transition is easy to Australasia. 
Africa is then taken in various sections, with a brief 
mention of Madagascar ; while the notes conclude 
with a similar survey of the Hew World, commencing 
with the north and concluding with the south. The 
author is fully aware that such a mode of treatment 
does not accord with the geograj^hical distribution of 
animals as considered from a purely scientific stand- 
point, but it is the one which he regards, after mature 
deliberation, as best suited to the subject in hand. 

SoUTHEiiN AND Centkal Europe. — Since mountain- 
ranges are the chief haunts of large game in Europe at 
the present day, attention may first of all be directed 
to the three great chains of the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and the Caucasus. Dilferent in maij»y respects as are 
their faunas, these ranges have one feature in common, 
namely, that they are all inhabited by the Chamois 
(Bupica^mo tragus), which is totally unknown in all 
other parts qf the world. The Chamois of each range 
appears, however, to form a distinct race by itself, 
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the Pyrenean auimal being locally known on the 
French side as the Izard, and on the Spanish side as 
Eebeco. The distinctive big game annual of the 
I'yrenees and other . Iberian ranges is, however, the 
handsome Pyrenean Tur or Ibex {Oairra pyrencdca), 
which in some degree serves to connect the Caucasian 
Tur with the Himalayan Markhor. The other large 
animals of Spain and Portugal include a variety of 
the Ped Deer {Germis elaphus), the Common Eoe 
{Gapreolus vulgaris), the Wild Boar {Sus scrofa), the 
Brown Bear (Ursas arctus), the Spanish Lynx {Felis 
pardina), the Wolf (Ganis hiptis), and the Fox {G. 
vulpes). 1 allow’ Deer {Cervus dama) occur in several 
parts of the country, but nowhere apparently in a 
truly wild condition. The birds of Spain are very 
numerous and well calculated to attract the attention 
cf the sportsman. The Great Bustard (Otis tarda) is 
to be met with on the open lands of the interior, 
whence its range extends as far eastward, in suitable 
localities, as Mesopotamia. The Little Bustard (Otis 
tetrax), the Capercaillie (Tetrao urogallus), and several 
other descriptions of Game-birds are likewise to be 
met with. But the most famous bird-resorts in Spain 
are the. extensive mud -flats of the Guadalquivir, 
where waders of countless kinds are to be met with, 
especially during winter, in immense flocks. Among 
these are Spoonbills, the Purple Heron, Night Herons, 
and Egrets, together with various kinds of Geese and 
Ducks. Snipe, .too, are abundant in winter on and 
around the numerous lagunas or shallow lakes. Most 
attractive of all are, however, the flocks of graceful 
Flamingoes (Phmiicopterus) which nest on the open 
flats of the Guadalquivir, while Pelicaijs JyFekcanus 
mxomtalus) resort to the reedy swamps. The grandest 
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of European birds of prey, the Lammergeier {GyimHm 
harlatus), which has been completely exterminated 
from the Swiss Alps, still sails in lordly flight over 
the upland valleys of the Iberian Peninsula. Eagles, 
Falcons, Owls, and other birds of prey, as well as 
numerous species of other groups rarely or never met 
with in the British Islands, are likewise abundant. 

Passing eastwards to the Alps of Switzerland and 
Italy, these mountains have a special interest to the 
sportsman as forming the sole habitat of the true or 
Alpine Ibex {Caiora ibex), the Steinbok or Bouquetin 
of the natives. Long since exterminated from the 
Swiss side, a few herds of this Goat, under GSroverin 
ment protection, still survive in certain valleys on 
the Italian side of Monte Eosa. To shoot any of 
them a special permit is essential. That graceful 
ruminant the Chamois, the Gems of the Swiss, is stilj. 
fairly abundant in many parts of the Alps, notably 
the Engadine. The natives of the latter district 
cherish, however, a prejudice against strangers 
shooting within their borders, so that it is preferable 
to cross to the Italian side, which may easily be 
reached from Pontresina. 

Italy itself does not appear to be much favoured 
as a hunting-ground by British sportsmen, probably 
owing to the fact that big game is scarce, and that 
in many districts the climate at certain seasons of 
the year is unhealthy. Excellent wild-fowl shooting 
is, however, to be had in the marshi^s during winter, 
where Snipe also abound. On the other hand, Corsica 
and Sardinia are celebrated as the home of the European 
Wild Sheep or Muflon (Ovis mmimon ) ; and, in common 
with other Mediterranean countries, they possess the 
additional advantage of easy access by sea, so that the 
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sport- they offer can be enjoyed during a yachting cruise. 
September and October are the best months, while 

Sardinia is the favoured island for Muflon shootino*. 

■ ■■■■■ ® 

Both islands are likewise inhabited by a small variety 
of the Bed Deer closely akin to the rather larger race 
of North Africa, and they also afford Wild Boar shooting. 
Several kinds of Grame-birds are likewise to be met 
with in these islands, the Barbary Partridge {GaccaUs 
petrosa) occurring in Sardinia, while it is replaced in 
Elba, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands, as well as in 
North and Central Italy, by the common Eed-legged 
Partridge {0, rufa). Formerly the Common Francolin 
(Francolimcs mdgaris) inhabited Sicily, where it is 
now apparently extinct, although still abundant in 
Cyprus and Asia Minor. The Hoopoe, Eoller, Bee- 
eater {Merops), and Golden Oriole are among the 
•more conspicuous bright -coloured birds of these 
southern lands. 

Crossing to the eastern side of the Adriatic and 
the Ionian Sea, shooting of various descriptions is to 
be had both on the mainland and on certain of the 
numerous islands, although there is the disadvantage 
that in some districts the natives are not always as 
obliging as they might be, while there may also be 
the danger of brigands. In the Ionian Islands the 
Oriental Chukar Partridge {GaccaUs cJmcar), which 
probably also occurs on the Grecian mainland, is 
first met with. Wild Goats occur in the island of 
Joura, near Eflboea, but some at least of these are 
the descendants of domestic breeds. In Crete the 
Persian Wild Goat {Capra liircits mgagriis) certainly 
occurs, and it is also reported from the island of 
Tavolara, off the north-east corner of SaAlinia. 

On the mainland Albania is celebrated for the 
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number and size of its Wild Boars, as it also is for 
its autumnal and winter flights of Woodcock. The 
island of Corfu is also renowned for its W^oodcock 
shooting. 

Permission to shoot in Albania is, or was, granted by 
the Turkish Consulate at Corfu, but in 1895-96 some 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining such permits. 
It appears, however, according to a writer in The 
Field, that a concession was made that permits to 
British sportsmen should be issued through the 
Embassy at Constantinople. 

Throughout the Balkans and other mountainous 
forest districts of Turkey the splendid Maral or 
Caspian variety of the Bed Deer {Germs claplms 
maral) abounds. 

From the neighbourhood of the Balkans the 
passage is easy to Transylvania, the Carpathians,"' 
and the Tyrol, in all of which districts the above- 
mentioned race of the Eed Deer is to be found. 
Somewhere, indeed, in the Carpathians this race 
must apparently pass into the ordinary Eed Deer 
of Western Europe. The Common Eoe attains to 
large dimensions in these districts, where WTld 
Boar, and, locally, the Brown Bear are to be met 
with. 

Travelling eastwards to the Caucasus, we enter a 
district containing, the finest fauna of large game 
extant in Europe, and one in which for the first time 
the sportsman encounters animals of an Oriental type, 
mingled with others belonging to Eastern Europe, 
and a few peculiar to this particular area. Although 
a few years ago almost unknown as a sporting district, 
tlie trips ofiMr, St. George Littledale, Prince Demidoff, 
and others have brought the Caucasus and its large 
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game into prominent notice ; and as its distance from 
London is comparatively slight, it is likely to be still 
more frequently visited in the near future. The big 
game of this range include the Caspian Eed Deer 
{Cervus ekcplms maral), locally known as the Ollen, the 
Eussian term for all deer; and likewise the Common 
Eoe {Gapredm vulgaris). In the southern extremity 
there occurs the Persian Wild Goat {Capra Mr cits 
mgagrus), while in other parts are found two peculiar 
.species of the same genus. These latter are, firstly, 
the East Caucasian Tur or Bharal {C. eylindricornis ) ; 
and, secondly, the West Caucasian Tur or Ibex (C. 
mucasica), with more upright and knotted horns. 
But the noblest of all the Caucasian hoofed animals 
is undoubtedly the Bison, miscalled Aurochs {Bos 
honasiis), which in this range alone is found in a truly 
•wild and unprotected condition. As already mentioned, 
the Chamois {Rupieapra tragus) is likewise an inhabit- 
ant of these mountains. Of Carnivora, the Wolf {Oanis 
lupus) and the Brown Bear {Ursus arcius) appear to 
be the most common, the latter species being in some 
•cases of the ordinary brown colour, and in others of a 
beautiful silver-gray. On its north-eastern flanks the 
Tiger (Felis tigris), probably of the Persian variety, is 
occasionally seen, while a Leopard {F. parclus tuUiana) 
is far from uncommon among the higher rocks ; and the 
northern Lynx {F. lynx) is a comparatively common 
animal. Small Carnivora, such as Foxes and Badgers, 
are of course abundant, as are also Hares. Of the Game- 
birds the most interesting are the Caucasian Black 
Grouse (Lyrurus mlohoeieviczi) and the Caucasian Snow- 
cock or Snow Partridge {Tetraogallus caucasicus), the 
latter being represented by a closely alli^ad, species (T. 
mspius) in the Caspian district, and by a third in the 
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Himalaya. At lower levels are found the common 
PercUx einerea and Eed-legged Partridges. 

Eussia. — Of Eussia north of the Caucasus a brief 
notice will suffice, firstly, for the reason that the 
country is by no means easy of access to British sports- 
men, and, secondly, because the fauna of its western 
districts approximates to that of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, while that of the eastern provinces is more 
or less of a Central Asian type. The great prize in 
Eussian shooting is, of course, the Bison (Pos honasiis) 
of the forest of Eielowitza, or Biolvitskia, in the 
government of Grodno, the ancient Lithuania. The 
animals in this tract are strictly preserved, and are 
indeed in a state bordering on domestication, and 
permission to shoot them is very rarely granted to 
British sportsmen. Although specifically the same as 
the Caucasian race, the Eielowitza Bison (or Aurochs,*^ 
as it is generally miscalled) presents certain differences 
from the former, doubtless attributable to long isolation. 
In the Kazan district, on the south-western flanks of 
the Urals, the Eeindeer {Eangifer tarandtis) extends 
as far south as latitude 54'’ K., and on the opposite 
side of that range, in the Kirghiz steppes of Asiatic 
Eussia, two degrees still farther southward. In suitable 
localities the Elk {Alecs malchis) is found to the north- 
ward of the fiftieth parallel, its range extending east- 
wards right across Asia to Amurland. Eed Deer 
{Cervus elaiAius) are also widely spread over Eussia, 
as is the Eoe {Gcqmohcs mdgaris), represented on the 
eastern side of the Urals by the larger Siberian 0, 
pggargtts. In the trans-Yolga districts of South-east 
European Eussia occurs that remarkable Antelope the 
Saiga {Saig/:i datarim), whose headquarters are, how- 
ever, the Kirghiz steppes of Asiatic Eussia. The 
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peculiarly puffy nose and down-turned nostrils are the 
most striking features of the Saiga, the male of which 
alone bears horns of an amber colour and heavily 
ringed. The Brown Bear and the Wolf are both 
common animals in Eussia, where the Lynx, Fox, 
Otter, Sable, and other fur-bearing mammals also 
occur. There are likewise several species of Eagles 
and other raptorial birds not met with in Western 
Europe, while the Urals are the habitat of a variety 
of the Common Capercaillie {Tetrao urogalhts uralcnsis). 
Sand-Grouse are found on the plains of the Volga 
district, and still more abundantly on the Kirghiz 
steppes of Asiatic Eussia. 

Scandinavia and Lapland. — Both geographically 
and zoologically Lapland forms a connecting link 
between Central Eussia and Scandinavia, on the 
fauna of which attention may now be concentrated 
for a few moments. And here it may be incidentally 
mentioned that in Denmark the larger Carnivora 
are exterminated, and it is not till we enter Korway 
and Sweden that such formidable animals as Bears 
are encountered. Botli these latter countries are 
favourite resorts of the sportsman, not only on 
account of the numerous kinds of large and small 
game to be obtained there, but also from their easy 
accessibility from Britain, the general healthiness 
of the climate, certain facilities of transit, and the 
beauty and varied character of the scenery. The 
backbone of nfbuntains running along its western 
side, the numerous fjords on the same coast, and 
the vast forests covering a large portion of its area, 
render tlie peninsula a safe retreat for numerous 
large mammals, as well as for raptorial ‘and game 
birds and hosts of water-fowl. The whole country, 
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and especially Lapland, is, indeed, the breeding-ground 
for a vast number of birds which journey northwards 
in spring from the warmer parts of Europe, where 
they have wintered. 

Here it may be noted that on private estates in 
the peninsula the sportsman has only to get the 
permission of the owner to shoot (for which, however, 
payment is usually demanded), no license being 
requisite. On the other hand, for permission to 
shoot or fish on Crown lands a license must be 
obtained. Both in the rivers and in the fjords the 
fishing is excellent ; and so good is the salmon-fishing 
that many of the best rivers are leased to English 
sportsmen. Since the ground in most districts is 
covered with snow for seven months in the year, 
the sporting season is chiefly in the summer and 
autumn. In past times the whole of the country* 
was infested and overrun with beasts of prey, but 
these have been to a great extent driven back to 
the forests and .mountains of the northern provinces, 
where they are still comparatively abundant. The 
continuous incursions of sportsmen from abroad 
cannot, however, do otherwise than tell on tlie 
numbers of the game, and certain localities are 
becoming more or less shot out. Where Bears and 
Wolves are sufficiently numerous to inflict serious 
damage on the flocks and herds, the peasants 
periodically organise large hunts or drives, and 
likewise resort to several ingenioTis systems of 
trapping and snaring. . 

The largest, and in some respects the most for- 
midable, of the Scandinavian Carnivora, the Brown 
Bear {Ursas* arctus), is now seldom found save in 
Dalecarlia and the northern provinces. Many speci- 
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mens attain a great size and weight, some weighing 
as much as four or even five hundredweight, and it 
is believed that they continue to grow till about 
their twentieth year. Wolves, Badgers, and Foxes 
are to be met with everywhere, the valuable black 
variety of the latter occasionally occurring. Of more 
northern types, the ravenous Glutton, or Wolverine 
(Gnlo liiscMs), whose skin has a considerable com- 
mercial value, is now and then killed in the forests 
of Dalecarlia, and is more common in those of 
Finmark and Lapland. In these northern districts 
the sportsman may likewise meet with the Arctic 
Fox (Oa)iis lagopus), either in the blue or the white 
coat. Other Carnivora are the northern Lynx (Felis 
lynx\ the Otter (Liitra mdgaris), the Pine-Marten 
{Mustela martes), and smaller* forms like the Polecat, 
Stoat or Ermine, and Weasel. Certain parts of 
Norway are among the last resorts of the European 
Beaver (Castor jibeT\ but these animals are now 
very properly protected by special laws. 

In possessing all the five species of Deer indigenous 
to Europe, the Scandinavian peninsula occupies a 
unique position. One of these, however, the Fallow 
Deer (Cervus dama), is not known to occur in 
the wild state. The other four are the Bed Deer 
(C, elaphus), of which this region possesses the typical 
form, the Eoe (Capreolus vulgaris), the Elk (Alces 
malchis), and the Eeindeer (Eangifer tarandiis). Of 
these, the Elk, which is the largest existing member 
of the Cervidm, has completely disappeared from the 
province of Scania, where it was once abundant ; but 
in some other districts, where it is protected, its 
numbers have decidedly increased. «Mr. J. H. 
Thomas informs me that the shooting -season for 
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Elk extends from 1st September to 3 1st September 
or 15th October; each district has, however, its own 
regulations, and in certain cases it seems that the 
time may be extended to 31st October. Full details 
are annually given in the local almanacs. From 
these it will be seen that in some districts Elk-hiinting 
with dogs is forbidden for one or more years. By 
the natives Elk are hunted in two fashions, an 
Eskimo dog in leash being employed in FTorway,. 
but in Sweden a lighter breed of dog is allowed 
to range freely in search of its quarry. Whereas 
Elk are essentially forest-dwelling animals, Eeindeer 
in the wild condition are inhabitants of the open 
high fjeld of the peninsula, especially in the Dale- 
carliaii and Koelen mountains. Although considerable 
herds are still to be met with in certain districts,, 
the size of these bears no comparison to those^ 
described by sportsmen of half a century ago. The 
Eeindeer and its American varieties the Caribou are 
the only members of the Deer tribe in which antlers 
are normally developed in both sexes. 

Turning to birds, ‘we may mention among the 
raptorial species the Golden Eagle {Aquila chrysaetiis) 
and the Great Horned Owl (Buho maximus), which 
are to be found in suitable districts throughout the 
country ; while in the extreme north and Lapland 
occur the Great Lapp Owl {Syrnvumi Icqyponiemn) and 
the beautiful Snowy Owl {Nyctea scandiaca). On the 
lowlands of Sweden, where it was forTnerly numerous, 
the Great Bustard (Otis tarda) still lingers. Game-birds 
are remarkably numerous both in species and indi- 
viduals. Foremost in point of size is the Capercaillie 
or Capercailzie {Tetrao ^irogalhis)^ which in the south 
attains a weight of 16 lbs., or even more, and is to 
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be met with in all the pine-woods, and more especially 
those of the hilly districts. Still more abundant is 
the Black Grouse {Lynmis tetrix), while the Hazel 
Hen {Tetrastes honasia) inhabits the woods and hills of 
the more northern districts. Of the true Grouse there 
are two representatives, namely, the Willow Grouse, 
or Dal Eipa {Lcigoijus alhis), chiefly inhabiting the 
northern forest districts and the islands, and the 
Common Ptarmigan, or Fjall Ptipa (Z. mutus), which 
frequents the high stony table-lands and rocks above 
the limit of tree-growth and heaths. Several of the 
above-mentioned species of Game-birds will interbreed, 
some of the hybrids being comparatively common, 
while others must be regarded in the light of rarities. 
The Common Partridge {Ferdiv eimrea) is also an in- 
habitant of the peninsula, although nowhere abundant ; 
•while the Common Quail {Cotuniix ccnnmunis) in some 
seasons makes its appearance in considerable numbers 
in Norway, but is always rare in Sweden. Woodcock, 
although sometimes arrmng in considerable flights on 
the western coast during the spi’ing and autumn, are 
generally scarce, and a.re yearly becoming more so. 
Snipe of various kinds frequent the low grounds. 
Water-birds abound on the lakes, rivers, and fjords ; 
and fine shooting of this description may be had 
in almost any part of the country, although it is 
apparently best at Nordholm. The belt of islands, or 
Skargard, is also an excellent situation for this kind of 
sport. Among.Norwegian Water-fowl the following 
are some of the most abundant or notable : — Swans 
(Cycjnus), Geese (Jnser), Wild Duck (Anas boscas), 
Teal (Qimrqyicdula, crecca), Widgeon (Mareca pendope), 
Tufted Duck (Fdigula cristaia), Golden-^yg (Clangnla 
glaucion), Long-tailed Duck (Hardda. glacialis), Common 
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Eider moUisswia), King Eider {S. spectalnJis), 

and Steller s Eider {S, stelleri). Of the three species of 
Eider the first is common all along the western coast, 
but the second is only a winter visitor to the penin- 
sula, where it does not breed, while the third, altliough 
very rare, nests on the Varanger-fjord. Two other 
members of the Duck tribe, the Ruddy Merganser 
{Mergus serrator) and Goosander {M, oiurganser), are 
also worthy of mention. In addition to these are the 
Black- throated and Red-throated Divers {Colymhus 
arctieits and sej)te)itrionalis) ; while that splendid bird 
the Great Crested Grebe (FodiGiyes cristatus), although 
a rare visitor to Norway, breeds in Southern Sweden 
and Denmark, as it also does on both shores of the 
Baltic. Gulls and Terns of various species are of 
course numerous on all the tidal waters. 

To those interested in Whales it may be mentioned* 
that a station for the capture of these creatures has 
been established near Hammerfest, and a second on 
the Yaranger-fjord, the species most commonly taken 
being the Humpback {Megaptera hoojjs) and Rudolphi's 
Rorqual {Bcdcenoptera ’borealis). Seals, too, frequent 
the coasts in some numbers. 

Aegtic Europe and Asia. — Although, strictly 
speaking, there is but a single circumpolar province, 
the animals of Arctic America being closely allied to, 
or identical with, those inhabiting the extreme north 
of Asia and Europe, it is more convenient in a work 
of the present nature to treat the two ^ireas separately. 
And since Northern Scandinavia and Lapland lie well 
within the Arctic circle, we are naturally led from 
these to the countries still farther north. On the ice- 
bound coasts^ of Spitzbergen, and more especially in 
the neighbourhood of Diana Bay and the Thousand 
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Islands on the southern side, sport of a peculiar and 
exciting nature may be obtained with comparative 
ease, although the country is not generally accessible 
before July. In addition to several species of true 
seals, such as the Gray Seal {Haliclicerus grypus). 
Crested Seal {Gystophom cristata), and Einged Seal 
{PJhoca barhata), the Atlantic Walrus {Oclobmms 
rosmariis) is to be reckoned among the prizes of the 
sportsman. It is true that its tusks are not so large 
as those of its Pacific relative, but they fonn quite 
unique trophies. 

I have been favoured with the following notes 
on Arctic shooting by Mr. W. Livingstone Learinonth : 
— Leaving on one side the Arctic Eight Whale, which 
affords, I think, the finest sport in the \Yorld, but the 
chase of which scarcely comes within the range of the 
amateur, I pass to relatively minor animals such as 
the Polar Bear and Walrus. I cannot call the Polar 
Bear {Ursiis maritimus) a sporting animal; I have 
only seen two show fight out of a very large number 
shot. Walrus, if hunted as the Eskimo hunt them — 
that is with a hand-harpoon and a drogue (inflated 
seal-skin) afford magnificent sport. When hunted with 
a rifle, they require very accurate shooting, as if merely 
wounded, they only die later on. hTo finer field for 
big game shooting than the Arctic exists. For Polar 
Bear the Sihtzbergen or Franz- Jpsef-land seas should 
be chosen; while for Walrus, Franz- Josef-land, or, 
on the America^ side, Baffin Bay and Lancaster Sound, 
offer the best possibilities. The best rifle for Arctic 
shooting is the *500 Express, the ' bottle-shell ' 
cartridge of which contains 130 grains of black ' 
powder, while the bullet weighs one ounce. For 
Walrus the bullet should be hardened witfi antimony 
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to penetrate the thick skull; and although I have 
had no opportunity of testing it, I believe that the new 
service rifle, with its great penetration, would prove an 
efficient weapon for Walrus, although useless for Bear/' 

In order to obtain the magnificent spiral tusk of 
the male ISTarwhal {Monoclon ononoccros) — for this 
curious Cetacean seldom develops more than one — 
special hunting arrangements must be made with the 
natives. 

Throughout the Arctic regions of the Old World 
Reindeer occur wherever sufficient nutriment is obtain- 
able ; and Arctic Boxes likewise extend to the most 
northern habitable land. The birds of the Arctic 
regions include those mentioned above under the head 
■of Scandinavia, together with many others. To enu- 
merate these would far exceed the limits of my space, 
but it may be mentioned that the Spitzbergen Ptarmigam 
{Lagopiis liypeThoreiis) is perfectly distinct from both 
the Scandinavian species, being distinguishable at a 
glance by the greater amount of white on the base of 
the tail-feathers at all seasons of the year. In habits 
also it is different from the- Norwegian species, and is 
an excellent bird for the table. 

KA]MSGiiA.TKA. — Although Walruses are unknown 
beyond the. valley of the Yenisei, the majority of the 
Arctic animals of the Old World continue their range, 
eastwards to the neighbourhood of Bering Strait. 
Appai-ently somewhere to the eastward of the Yenisei 
the habitat of the Kamschatkan Big-Jiorn (Ovis cana- 
densis nivicola) mmm although its western limits 
are still unknown. This fine sheep certainly inhabits 
the countries bordering the Sea of Okhotsk and the 
peninsula of^ Kamschatka ; the latter country, where 
the Sheep are found close to the shore, being com- 
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parativeiy easy of access to the sportsman desirous of 
adding their horns to his trophies. Kamschatka is also 
the abode of a huge variety of the Brown Bear ( XIv$im 
urdim Gollaris) nearly allied to some of the Alaskan 
representatives of the species. The valuable Sable 
{Mnstela zibellma) is also procurable in Kamschatka, 
as also in Siberia ; while the Kurile Islands, which 
connect the peninsula with Japan, are the hunting 
grounds for the Sea-otter {Latax lutris), whose skin 
may be worth any price between £40 and £100, or 
even considerably more. Game-birds are also abun- 
dant, the largest being the Kamschatkan Capercaillie 
{Tetrao camschaticus), a near relative of the Siberian 
T, ;pamrostris. The rivers, too, at certain seasons of 
the year are absolutely packed with salmon, mostly 
belonging to the genus Oncorliynclmis. 

. Manchuria and Korthern Asia. — Although the 
Japanese islands are inhabited by a small species of 
Deer {Cervus sica) and two kinds of Bear, as well as 
by Sommerring’s Pheasant {Phmiaoius smmmerringi) 
•and other Game-birds, they appear to be little known 
as hunting grounds, and I may accordingly pass to 
Amurland and Manchuria on the mainland, and thence 
into Central Asia north of Tibet and China proper. 
As a hunting ground the great characteristic of this 
vast area is the number of varieties of large Deer and 
.Sheep by which it is inhabited, whose antlers and 
horns afford some of the most magnificent trophies 
the sportsman can desire. Much of the country is, 
however, extremely difficult of access, and many parts 
.are still more or less completely unknown to the 
British sportsman. Amurland and Northern Man- 
churia, especially the neighbourhood of Jhe Ussuri 
Pdver, are chiefiy notable as being the habitat of the 
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Manchurian Wapiti {Gervus canadensis lueMorfi), 
locally known as the Isubra, and a near relative of 
the West American Wapiti. On the other hand, in 
Southern Manchuria the Duke of Bedford’s Deer 
{G. xanthopygus\ a species with many Wapiti-like 
features, but with antlers approaching the lied Deer 
type, may be looked for. Here, too, is found the 
Manchurian Eoe (Gaprcolus manclmricm), a near 
relative of the larger Siberian species {C. pygargus), 
so common in the Altai. The Manchurian Sika 
{Gervns sicct mancMricus), a larger relative of the 
Japanese Deer, also inhabits these districts. In the 
Ussuri valley, and perhaps also in Corea, occurs the 
handsome Pekin Sika (G, hortidorum), so named from 
having been first described from specimens taken at 
the sack of the summer palace near that city. Amur- 
land is within the habitat of the long-haired Siberian* 
Tiger {Felis tigris longipilis), which probably has a 
wide range in Northern and Central Asia. A very 
large Leopard {F, pardus fontamcri), as well as a 
Brown Bear more or less nearly allied to the Kams- 
chatkan race, must, judging from the number of skins 
exported from China, be common in parts of Manchuria, 
and northern Mongolia. 

In the latter country is found the most easterly 
representative, Ovis ammon jubata, or Mongoliaik 
Argali, of the great Argali Sheep of Central Asia, 
although nothing is known of this particular race in 
a state of nature. The Mongolian Gobi desert is 
the habitat of a species of Gazelle (Gazella g^otturosa) 
which takes its common name from the country, and 
is characterised by a peculiar swelling of the wind- 
pipe. - ^ 

On the western and north-western sides of the 
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Mongolian the Altai and Tliian Shan 

ranges, as well as the adjacent districts, afford a 
great variety of large Sheep and Deer. From the 
Sair and Jair Mountains to the north-east of Kuldja,, 
Mr. St. George Littledale has procured a Sheep which 
has been named Ovis sairensis; in the Altai itself 
occurs the true Argali (0. cmimon typica), perhaps 
the finest of all the wild Sheep; while the Pamirs 
are the home of Marco Polo’s Sheep {0. poli), which 
bears the palm for length of horn. A variety of this 
latter (ft harelini) inhabits the Ala- tan, to the 
north of Lake Issik Kul, and apparently also the 
Thian Shan range. Of the Deer family the Altai 
and Thian Shan ranges contain one of the finest 
representatives in the form of the Altai Wapiti 
(Gervus canadensis asiaticns), whose antlers are larger 
•in proportion to the size of the body than in the 
ordinary American Wapiti. The Siberian Eoe 
(Capreolm pygargiis), a much larger animal than the 
European species, with rougher antlers, much more 
hairy ears, and more white on the rump, and likewise 
tlie Musk Deer {Moschus moschiferus), are common in 
both the ranges mentioned above. That handsome 
Goat the Siberian Ibex {Oajwa sihirica) is also found in 
the same mountains, as well as in several of those of 
Siberia, while to the southward its habitat extends 
into Baltistan. With regard to the Altai Wapiti, 
Mr. H. J. Elwes writes that ‘'this species has now 
become scarce ?n a wild state in the Eussian Altai 
owing to the number which are shot by the natives 
and Eussian hunters, who sell their horns, if killed 
while in the velvet, at high prices to the Chinese. 
They are, however, kept alive in parks* at several 
places in the Altai for the sake of their horns. . . . 
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The killing of these deer has now been prohibited 
by the Government in the Altai district.” 

The Yarkand Gazelle (Gazella siibgtitturosa yarcan- 
densis), a variety of the Persian Gazelle distinguished 
by its large size and comparatively short horns, is also 
found in the Altai and Thian Shan, as well as on the 
plains of Maralbashi, on the Kashgar tributary of the 
Yarkand Eiver. Tlie latter locality is also the haunt 
of a variety of the Hangul, or Kashmir Stag (Cervus 
caskmirmms yarcandensis) ; while in parts of Eussian 
Turkestan is found a species of Deer (Cervus 
hactriamis) nearly related to the Shou of the districts 
north of Bhutan. Wild Bactrian Camels are found 
in the neighbourhood of Kashgar, but these appear to 
be the descendants of domesticated individuals. Of 
course there are many other species of animals, both 
furred and feathered, well worthy of the attention of* 
the sportsman in these extensive regions, but to 
mention them would be impossible, and those above 
cited are the most important. 

It may be added that in many parts of Central 
Asia Sand-Grouse are abundant, Pallas’s Sand-Grouse 
{Syrrhajptcs paradoxus) ranging in summer as far north 
as Lake Baikal. Game-birds of various descriptions 
are of course to be met with throughout these districts. 
Special mention may be made of the Bearded Partridge 
{Perdix dawnca), distinguished from the common species 
by its paler and grayer colour, and the elongation of 
the feathers of the chin and neck into-.a kind of beard. 
It inhabits the greater portion of Korth-Eastern and 
Central Asia, extending from the Thian Shan to 
Amurland and Manchuria. On the Amu Daria is 
found Sev^rtzoffs Pheasant (Phasianus ckrysomelas), 
while Shaw’s Pheasant (P. skawi) inhabits Yarkand 
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and Kashgar. Farther north, along the Sir Daria, 
and thence through Turkestan to the Black Irtish, we 
find the Mongolian species (P. mongolicus), and still 
more eastward, in Dzungaria, the nearly allied P. 
semitorqiiakis. 

Of the Saiga Antelope, so abundant on the Kirghiz 
steppes, mention has been already made under the 
head of European Eussia. 

Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Persia, — The mountain- 
ous districts of Asia Minor and Persia are the home 
of the Wild Goat, or Pasang {Capra hio'ciis cegagnis ) ; 
and in the former country access to shooting grounds 
can be obtained either from Smyrna on the west, 
or from Trebizond through Ei'zerum on the north. 
Anatolia and the Erzerum district of Armenia are 
also celebrated as the haunts of the Asiatic Mufion, 
• or Armenian Sheep {Ovis orientalis), a smaller race 
of which {0. orientalis opliion) inhabits the Troodos 
Mountains in the interior of Cyprus. Throughout 
the forest districts of Asia Minor, as well as in the 
Caspian provinces of Persia, the Maral, or Caspian 
Eed Deer {Gervus elaphus maral) is a well-known 
animal ; and Eoe are also found in Northern Persia. 
On the other hand, the Persian Fallow Deer {Cermis 
mesopotamiciLs) is found in Mesopotamian Persia, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, -one well-known locality 
being the province of Luristan. The antlers of this 
species are markedly different from those of the 
ordinary Fallow Deer. Another ruminant found in 
Persia is the IJrial, or Guch, forming a variety of the 
Shapu {Ovis vignei), which may prove to be distinct 
from the one inhabiting the Punjab Salt Eange, as 
well as from the Baluchi race. The abov^-mentioned 
Asiatic Mufion also extends into Northern Persia. 
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Gazelles are represented by the true Persian Gazelle 
{Gazella siibgutturosa tgpica), which, although smaller 
than the Yarkand race mentioned above, yet has 
•absolutely longer horns, as well as by a variety of the 
Common Indian Oazella hennetti. Wild Boar {Sits 
serofa) are everywhere abundant, but nowhere more so 
than in the oak-forests of Shiraz and Mesopotamia, 
In the latter district they afford food to numerous 
lions {FeMs leo), which especially affect the west 
flanks of the Zagros Mountains east of the Tigris valley, 
.as well as the wooded ranges south and south-east 
>of Shiraz, but are unknown in Southern Persia and 
Baluchistan. A small variety of the Tiger (^Felis t/igris) 
is restricted to the Caspian provinces of Northern 
Persia, and there is also a small-spotted and thick- 
tailed variety of the Leopard {F. pardiis tidliana) 
which approximates in appearance to the Ounce. ^ 
.Smaller cats are not uncommon, while the Hunting 
Leopard {Cyncehmts juhatus) is met with in certain 
districts, and the Long-tailed Bed Lynx or Caracal 
{Felis caracal) in the Mesopotamian provinces. Wolves, 
Jackals, and Foxes of various kinds range all over the 
•country, and the pale-coloured Syrian Brown Bear 
•( UrsKS arctiLS syriacus) is found from South-Western 
Persia through the Shiraz district and Mesopotamia 
to the head of the Mediterranean in Syria. Tlie 
■Gur-khar, or Persian race of the Asiatic Wild Ass 
{Frpius hemiomts hemippus), extends from Syria through 
^^lesopotamia and Persia to Baluchistan^ 

The Birds of Asia Minor and Persia are numerous, 
and to a considerable extent intermediate between 
those inhabiting Southern Europe and those of India. 
The raptorigtU species include Vultures and Eagles of 
several kinds, the Lammergeier, and the Peregrine 
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and other Ealcons. Sand-CTrouse are common on the 
open plains of Persia and Baluchistan, while the 
Common Pheasant {Phasiamis cohhims) abounds in 
the forests of the Caspian provinces. The Common 
Partridge {Perclh: dnerea) extends as far east as Asia 
Minor and Northern Persia, and the Common 
Prancolin, or Black Partridge of Indian sportsmen 
(Francoliniis mdgaris), which also inhabits Cyprus, is 
met with in Palestine, Asia Minor, and the wdiole of 
Persia, whence it extends through Baluchistan to 
India. The Indian Gray Partridge, or Francolin 
{F, 'ponclicerianus), replaces the ordinary Partridge in 
the south of Persia, and the oriental Bonham’s Sisi 
Partridge {Ammopcrclix honhami) is found as far east as 
the Euphrates valley. The Chukar (CaccaMs chucar), 
which seems to be only a variety of the Eock Eed- 
, legged Partridge (0. saxatilis), is likewise common in 
Persia ; and the Caspian Snow - Cock ( TetmogaUus 
easpius) inhabits the mountains of Asia Minor and 
the higher ranges near Shiraz. Quail (Goturniz 
commtmis) are abundant in all the cultivated fields 
while the crops are green, but in winter leave the 
Persian highlands for India. On the numerous rivers 
and lakes wading-birds and water-fowl are numerous, 
among them being Flamingoes, Wild Duck, Teal, 
Pintail, Widgeon, Pochards, Scoters, Golden-eye, Shel- 
drake, Geese, and Swans, the latter being especially 
abundant on the Caspian during winter. Woodcock 
haunt the ros^-gardens of Persia, and three kinds of 
Snipe visit the country in winter. The Great Bustard 
appears to be an occasional visitor to Northern Persia; 
the Little Bustard (OHs tetrax), Gommoxi in the 
countries to the west of the Caspian, has been 
obtained near Tehran ; and Macqueen’s Bustard 
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{Hubara macgueeni) is. the common species of Persia 
being a summer visitant to the plateau, wliere it 
breeds. 

PjAlughistan and Afghanistan. — These small 
countries, both geographically and zoologically, serve 
to connect Persia with the Punjab and Sind, having 
few, if any, absolutely peculiar animals. For this 
reason, coupled with the circumstance that Afghanistan 
IS practically a closed country to English sportsmen 
a very short notice must suffice. TJrial {Ovis vignei) 
are found throughout the hilly districts of both 
countries, but whereas the Baluchistan form (0. 
vignei Uanfordi) seems to indicate a distinct race", 
the one from Afghanistan appears inseparable from' 
the Salt-range variety. Two races of the straioht- 
horned type of Markhor inhabit Afghanistan, namely 
the Cabul Markhor {Capra falcmieri -megaceros) with- 
wider horns, and the Suliman Markhor {C. /dumieri 
gerdoni), in which the horns form an absolutely straight 
spiral. The latter variety is obtainable from the 
Punjab side of the Suliman range in the neighbour- 
hood of the stations of Bera Gazi Khan and Bann 
A variety of the Wild Goat {C. hircus hlythi) inhabits 
Baluchistan and the adjacent districts of Sind. 

Kashmir and Adjacent Territories. Thirty or 

forty years ago, and in certain districts to a much 
later period, the territories under the rule of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, which include Jamu, Punch, 
Kashmir, Baltistan, and Ladak, ivere a perfect 
paradise for sportsmen. But, partly owing to 
legitimate sport, . and still more to less defensible 
methods of destruction, the game has been so reduced 
that several species a few years ago were in danger 
of extermination. Happily, things have changed for 
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the better by the introduction of forest-laws, which 
it is hoped will do much towards replenishing the 
stock of large game, although it is very doubtful if 
this will ever be equal to what it w^as even twenty 
years ago. The Maharaja's territories comprise 
countries presenting very different types of fauna, 
according to their elevation above the sea-level and 
whether they lie within or beyond the influence of 
the Indian monsoon. The outer ranges of the 
Himalaya, in the districts of Jamu and Punch, have, 
for instance, a fauna approximating more or less 
closely to that of the Punjab ; while more northern 
Asiatic types come in as we reach the high ranges 
of the Pir-Panjal and Kajnag and the vale of 
Kashmir on their northern side. On the other hand, 
after crossing the snowy range forming the northern 
•barrier of the Kashmir valley, the sportsman enters 
an arid and almost rainless district "with a fauna and 
flora of the Tibetan type. The Astor and Baltistan 
districts, which obtain a certain amount of moisture 
by way of the Indus valley, are, however, less arid 
than Ladak, and accordingly exhibit a less marked 
approximation to the typical Tibetan fauna. 

Por such portions of the Himalaya as lie within 
the influence of the monsoon, March, April, May, 
and the first half of June are the most favourable 
months for big -game shooting; the second half of 
June, July, and August being in general so rainy 
that no sport is*to be obtained. From the beginning 
of September to the close of Kovember the weather, 
as a rule, is perfect, but the vegetation is rank. 
These are the months for Pheasant - shooting, 
December, January, and February ar<i ,cold, with 
much snow at all elevations over 7000 feet. The 
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Himalaya beyond the action of the monsoon may 
be visited comfortably at all seasons of the year, 
unless the way be barred by snow. 

In the valley of Kashmir, January and February, 
if the snow is deep, are excellent for Deer shooting ; 
and March is a good time to get fine Stags, which 
then come low down to graze on the fresh grass. 
The latter half of April, the whole of May, and the 
early part of June form the proper season for Markhor 
and Ibex. From the middle of June to the middle 
of September little can be done in the valleys adjacent 
to Kashmir, all the animals being then able to wander 
over the mountain-tops, which are then clear of snow, 
while the Bears are out of fur and their coats value- 
less. These months, on the other hand, are the season 
for Ladak and Baltistan. Between the middle of 
September and the beginning of November the Stags^ 
are calling and returning from their summer retreats 
to lower levels, while the Bears of both species 
begin to be worth shooting. Chukar, too, are at this 
season to be found on the lower hills. 

During November and December a great drawback 
to shooting is found in the condition of the grass, 
which at this season is dry, slippery, and consequently 
wiry under the tread of the sportsman. The Bears 
also are hibernating. An early snowfall will, how^'ever, 
remedy the first evil, and will likewise cause the 
Stags to descend. On the Walar Lake of Kashmir 
Wild -fowl are excessively numerous, rbut from being 
constantly harassed by the native boatmen, will not 
allow a boat to approach. 

The number of kinds of game animals, fur and 
feathered, ^ogcnrring within the limits of Kashmir 
territory is so large, that to mention all would be 
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impossible, while creatures of other descriptions must, 
to a great extent, be ignored. In the outer hills manj^ 
•of the animals met with are. common to the ]Aaim of 
India, and these, for the most part, are accordingly not 
referred to here, attention being concentrated on those 
peculiar to the country and other parts of the 
Himalaya. 

In the forest districts of the outer Himalaya and 
the lower parts of the valley of Kashmir the Himalayan 
Black Bear^Urs^is torquatus) is a well-known animal, 
whose range extends westwards to the confines of 
Persia. The Himalayan Serow {Nemorlimdits hibalinm) 
.and the smaller Goral ( Urotmgiis goral) are also inhabit- 
.ants of this zone. Here, too, is the home of that short- 
horned goat the Tahr {Heniitragits jemlaicus), whose 
range extends from the fianks of the Pir-Panjal range 
'bo Sikhim. At and above elevations of about 8000 
feet, the Musk Deer (Moschus moscki ferns) is to be met 
with throughout the extent of the Himalaya, while 
northwards this animal ranges, in suitable localities, 
through Central Asia into Siberia. The Pir-Panjal and 
Kajnag ranges form the south-easterly limits of the 
habitat of the Markhor, which appears to be bounded 
to the east by the Chinab valley. The variety in- 
habiting the two ranges in question is known as Caq)m 
Jalconeri casJimiriensis. In Astor and Baltistan this 
race is replaced by C. falconeri iypim, in which tlie 
horns form a still more open spiral. This race extends 
to Gilgit, where 'fi writer in The Fidel for 12 th June 
1897 gives the following account of Markhor shooting 
ill the previous year : — 

“ The season for Markhor usually begins about Dec. 
20, when the males, under the im}3ulse.^of the rut, 
•come down from the retreats where they have been in 
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solitary hiding, and join the herd in the lower parts of 
the hills. By ' hills ' should be understood mountains 
which may be anything from 15,000 ft. to 25,000 ft. 
high, but the word has taken too deep a root in India 
to be readily dropped. The rut last season commenced 
later than usual, and I do not think a Markhor was 
shot before Christmas Day. However, between that 
date and March 31 no fewer than fifty-two Markhor 
carrying horns of 40 in. and over were bagged in the 
Gilgit district alone, not including Astor, and of these 
nine carried horns of 50 in. and over. The finest head 
measured 55 in., which is not likely to be beaten now 
that Kashmir game has been so shot down of late.'' 

The Kashmir race of the Hangul (Germs cashmir- 
iamis), commonly known as the Barasingha, and a near 
relative of the European Eed Deer, is restricted to the 
valley of Kashmir and the districts immediately ad- 
jacent, although, as mentioned above, it reappears in 
the form of a variety in Eastern Turkestan. Far to 
the south-west, in the districts north of Bhutan, it is 
replaced by a far larger and finer species, the Shou (G. 
affims). The higher mountains of Kashmir and the 
districts to the north are the home of the Himalayan 
Brown Bear, or Snow Bear {Utsus arcDts isahellimis), 
a race which extends as far west as Astor and Gilgit, 
and eastwards to Nepal, but is unknown in Sum, 
Zanskar, and Ladak. A pale variety of the Lynx 
lyn,v isaiellina) ranges from Gilgit through 
Baltistan to Ladak ; and the beautiM Ounce, or Snow 
Leopard {Felis uneia), is found throughout the arid 
districts, ranging from the Altai to Tibet. The ordinary 
Leopard, which is not uncommon in Kashmir, does not 
in all prol^^ability range beyond the forest districts. 
Wild Dogs are found alike in the forests and on the 
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1. Asmtic Ihex, Caim sibirica, 

2. Gaur, or Indian Bison, Bos gaurus. 

3. Blackbuck or Indian Antelope. AqiHIojjc cenkaiyra.. 

4. Bai'Lal. Ovis mkura. 

5. Sambar. Gervus unicolor. 

6. Nilgai. Boselaiylms tragocamelus. 

7. Gbital. Gervus axis. 

8. Swamp Beer. Gervus duvauceli. 

9. Tahr, or Jharal. Hemitragu^s jemlaicus. 

10. Four-borned Antelope. Tetraceros guadricornis. * 

11. Serow. Nemorhcedus huhalinus. 

1 2. Suliman Markbor. Gapra falcmeri jerdoni 

13. Tibetan Argali. Ovis ammon hodgsoni 

14. Cabul Markbor. Gapra falconeri megacems. 


For Measurements of Horns, Weights of Big Game, and other 
Statistical Information, see Records of Mg Gcme^ by Kowland Ward, F.Z.S. 
One vol. Illustrated. Price 30 s. net. 
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open plains of Ladak, and in all situations are most 
cordially detested by the sportsman on account of 
disturbing or destroying his game. Wolves abound in 
certain districts, and in Ladak there is a black variety 
of the Tibet ^ oil {Gcmis hipus laniger), whose thick 
fur forms decidedly handsome rugs. 

Eeverting to horned game, the Astor district, where 
it is known as Urin, is the home of the typical race of 
(Ms mgnei, but in Ladak the same species of Sheep 
bears the name of Sha, or Shapu. From near Shigar, 
in Baltistan, and westwards to Tibet and northwards 
to the Kuen-lun and Altyn Tagh, is found, at high eleva- 
tions, one of the most characteristic of Tibetan ruminants, 
the Blue Sheep, or Bharal {Ovis nalmra), whose smooth 
horns are so unlike the other Asiatic members of the 
same genus. Incomparably the finest of all the sheep 
found within these territories is, however, the Tibetan 
Argali (Ovis common lioclgsoni), which is still to be met 
witli in Changchenmo and the other more remote districts 
of Ladak. In these desolate regions the sportsman is 
indeed in the very midst of the typical Tibetan fauna, 
among which the following other species may be 
mentioned. First and foremost the Yak, or Fhong 
(Bos grminiems), whose horns form the blue ribbon of 
the sportsman in these districts. Changchenmo is the 
headquarters for Yak-shooting, but these magnificent 
ruminants are yearly becoming scarcer within Kashmir 
territory, although abundant enough in Tibet proper. 
Eastwards their *rauge extends to the Kuen-lun and 
Kansu. Although much smaller, an equally striking 
and equally characteristic Tibetan ruminant is the 
Chiru, or Tibet Antelope (Fantholops hock/soni), which 
has much the same range as the Yak, an4 ^hose long 
horns form some of the most graceful of all sporting 
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trophies obtainable in Asia. Far smaller and much 
more curved are those of the Goa, or Tibetan Gazelle 
{Qazella incticmulata), which also inhabits the same 
districts. The Kiang, or typical race of the Asiatic 
Wild Ass {Uqum hmnionus), likewise abounds in 
Eastern Ladak, whence it extends into Tibet. 

The Asiatic Ibex (Ccqmt sihiricd), although abundant 
in Ealtistan, is unknown in the greater part of 
Ladak, as it is in Tibet proper. In the ranges north 
of the Kashmir valley it is represented by a variety 
{G. sihirica mem), which extends along the Himalaya 
about as far as the Ganges valley. There are, 
however, no Ibex on the Pir-Panjal and the Kajiiag 
ranges. 

Eegarding the smaller mammals met with in 
Kashmir territory, a few words must suffice. Hares, 
chieliy of the species Leims oiostolus, are exceedingl?” 
abundant in the higher districts of Ladak, wherever 
low bush occurs in sufficient quantity to afford them 
cover. Marmots occur on the summits of the range 
to the north of the Kashmir valley, and thence 
throughout Ladak and Baltistan at high elevation^. 
Their fur, although highly coloured, is too short and 
stiff to be of much use. The beautiful Indian 
Marten (Mustela Jiavigula) is not to be met with 
beyond the forest districts. In the latter, even at 
elevations where snow rests for a considerable portion 
of the year, two large species of Monkey occur, one a 
Langur {SemnoTitlums), and the 5ther a Macaque 
{Macami). Flying Squirrels are abundant wherever 
there are trees. 

As regards feathered game, the forest districts of 
Kashmir •tmitory, although far less rich in the 
Pheasant tribe than those farther to the east, liave 
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much to attract the sportsman. Most splendid of 
all is undoubtedly the Monal {Lophoplmnis refulgem), 
whose range extends from Eastern Afghanistan to 
Western Bhutan, in elevated forests. Sand-Grouse are 
represented in Eastern Ladak by Syrrlmptes tihctamis, 
which is still more common in Tibet. Grouse and 
Ptarmigan are unknown, but the Snow Partridge (Zerim 
nivieola) inhabits the crests of the higher ranges, which 
are also the home of the Tibetan Snow-Cock {Tetmo- 
(jalhis tiietanifs). Chukar (Cacealis eJmcar) are to be 
found throughout the territory, from the forest-clad 
outer hills to the desolate deserts of Ladak. Plodgson's 
Partridge {Perdue hodgsonim) occurs sparingly in 
Kashmir and parts of Ladak; and Quail -shootmg 
may be had in the middle and outer hills about 
the time the maize is cut. These latter ranges, from 
liazara to Kepal, are likewise inhabited by the White- 
crested Kalij Pheasant (Genneeus eilboeristcitus) ; while 
in Chamha we enter the range of the Common Koklass 
{Pnerasia maerolopha). In many of the wmoded vaUeys 
fair Woodcock-shooting is to be obtained at certain 
times of the year. In Ladak Blue Eoek- Pigeons are 
extraordinarily abundant, and afford good shooting for 
the pot. The abundance of Water-fowl on the Walar 
Lake has been already mentioned ; and liere is to be 
found the beautiful Water-Pheasant, or Jacana {Hydro- 
plutsiamis). Kingfishers, some blue and others pied, 
are to he seen on every river; while the Long- tailed 
Paradise Flycatcher, as well as Long-tailed ]\Iagpies, 
cannot fail to attract attention in the forest districts 
of the outer hills. Birds- of-prey are numerous, 
fdspreys {PmuUon) being frequently seen in the river 
valleys. * • 

Lastly, mention must be made of Mahseer-fishing, 
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a sport which may be enjoyed either in the outer hills, 
especially in the Punch district, or in the Jhelam 
within the valley of Kashmir itself. 

Tibet. — Since Tibet is practically a closed country 
to British sportsmen, a short notice of its animals will 
suffice, more especially as many of these have already 
been referred to under the head of Ladak. It should, 
however, be mentioned that Eastern Tibet, in the 
neighbourhood of Moupin, possesses a fauna somewhat 
different from that of the districts west of Lhasa. 
Of the few English sportsmen who have in recent 
years succeeded in penetrating into Tibet, Mr. St. 
George Littledale, starting from England in 1894, 
managed to get within 40 miles of Lhasa. He had, 
however, to abandon most of his natural history 
specimens, together with other baggage. More fortunate 
was Dr. Thorold, who succeeded in bringing to Londoi? 
the only examples of the Lhasa Stag, or Thorold’s 
Deer, which have hitherto reached this country. 
Yak, Chiru, Goa, the Tibetan Argali, and the Kiang 
have been already referred to as inhabitants of the 
Tibet jilateaii. In addition to these, Thorold’s Deep, 
{Cermts aUnrostris), an aberrant member of the Bed 
Deer group, is found near TJiasa, probably among 
forests; while from Moupin has been obtained the 
Little Tibetan Tufted Deer (Maphodus cepludoplim). 
Here, too, occurs the remarkalile Great Panda 
{J]Jluropm iiulcmoleucm), which was long regarded as 
a relative of the Bears. Like mafiy other Tibetan 
animals, it ranges into Kansu and Sze-chuen, where 
specimens have recently been obtained by Mr. E. W. 
Styan. Bears ai-e represented by the small Blue Tibetan 
species (Ursus pridnosiis\ easily recognised liy the 
large amount of white mingled with its coloration. 
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At least one species of Goral (Urotragus) inhabits 
Eastern Tibet, where there is also found a Takin 
(Budorcas), perhaps specifically or sub-speciflcally dis- 
tinct from the animal inhabiting the jMishmi Hills. 
Very peculiar are the two large species of Snub-nosed 
Monkeys {IlhinointhecuB), which are near relatives of 
the Asiatic Langurs, but differ by the short and 
up -turned nose. A species of Macaque {Macmiis) 
likewise inhabits Eastern Tibet. 

China and Eoemosa.* — As a shooting-country com- 
paratively little is heard of China proper, although 
parts of it abound with some of the most splendid 
members of the Pheasant tribe. The fauna of its 
north-western provinces (Kansu and Sze-chuen) ap- 
proximates more or less to that of Tibet ; whereas 
in Yun-naii animals of a Burmese and Siamese type 
^are met with. Many species of Deer are reputed to 
inhabit China, but this arises from several having 
been kept in confinement in the imperial park, Pekin. 
Among these, the Pekin Sika lias been already men- 
tioned (p. 118) as a native of Manchuria. Of the 
Milou, or Pere David’s Deer {Elaplmrihs davidianus), 
the real habitat is unknown; and since the herd 
formerly in the imperial park is stated to have 
escaped and been destroyed, it is possible that the 
few specimens at present in captivity in Europe may 
be the sole survivors of the species. In the Yang-tsi 
valley is found the hornless Chinese Water-Deer 
(Uijdniajjhus inmnis) ; while there are several species 
of IMuntjac {Cervuhis) inhabiting China, the most 
remarkable being tlie Hairy -fronted Muntjac (61 
orinifrons), from the neighbourhood of Kingpo. In 
the latter district is also found a coiisin of the 
Muntjacs in the shape of Michie’s Tufted Deer 
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{Elaiyliodibs michianm). A large variety of the Sambar 
inhabits Sze-chuen, and a second (ft unicolor sioinlioci) 
Formosa. The last-named island has also a species of 
Sika Deer (C. Uievanus) ; while the island of Hainan 
possesses a variety of the Thameng (ft eltli ijlatyceros). 
Tigers and Leopards are to be met with in various 
parts of China, and Formosa is inhabited by a Bear, 
Passing on to birds, mention may be made of a 
species of Blood-Pheasant (Ithagenes) from the western 
provinces of China, represented by an allied form in 
Tibet. The beautiful Horned Pheasants {Tragoimn) 
occur in several parts of the country, as well as a 
Monal {Lophopliorus Vlmysii) in the western districts. 
Hodgson's Eared Pheasant {CrossoiJtilum iihetamim) is 
likewise found in Western China and Tibet; and 
the lovely Silver Pheasant {Gennceus nycthenierus) is 
an inhabitant of the southern principalities. True, 
Idieasants {Pliasimmis) are represented by the white- 
ringed bird now so common in English coverts ; while 
the Han-Shan range j)0ssesses a second species (P. 
satseheuemis), and Formosa a third (P. formosanus). 
Other members of the genus are Elliot's Pheasant/ 
(P. ellioti) from the mountains of the north-east, and 
lieeves’s Pheasant {P. reeved) from the northern districts; 
the Golden and Amherst's Pheasants {Ghrysolo^plius ^dctus 
and amkcrstice) inhabiting the mountains of Eastern 
Tibet and the west and soutli of China. To mention 
the other species of Game-birds as well as of Water- 
fowl inhabiting China would altoge^ther exceed my 
limits of space ; and it must suffice to say that Quail 
. and Snipe are abundant in suitable districts, while 
Ducks swarm on the waters. Among the latter group 
the lovely, IVIandarin Duck {JSx galerita) must, how- 
ever, claim notice. 
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India.— xVs a field for sport India can lay cLiiin 
to a front place among the dependencies of the British 
Empire ; and in many districts such sport is obtainable 
with less difficulty, and under conditions of greater 
comfort, than in most parts of the world. With 
proper introductions, the means and appliances of 
sport can be obtained in all the game -producing 
districts, and the traditional hospitalities of the East 
enjoyed. The number of British sportsmen and 
travellers who now visit India is, however, so large 
that it is practically impossible for all to be entertained 
in the old-fashioned hearty way. To do so would 
entail too severe a tax, both on the native princes 
and on the British civil servants holding high positions. 

The sporting animals of this country, together with 
Tibet and Burma, are described in the Gh^eaA and Smcdl 
ffame of India, etc, : Eowland Ward, 1900. 

Having already treated of Kashmir and the Gilgit 
district above (p. 124) as well as Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan, Sind and the Punjab will form the 
limits of the area to the north-west; while to the 
^^orth-east the main chain of the Himalaya to the 
southward of Tibet, and the valley of Assam in the 
extreme east, will form our boundaries. This immense 
area, even excluding the higher Himalaya, presents an 
enormous variation of climate and physical conditions, 
the dry plains of the Punjab and Piajputana being 
as unlike the teeming moist forests of the Terai of 
Bhutan and Kejial as it is possible to conceive. The 
elevated plateau of the Deccan, again, is totally 
different in all respects from the low swamps of the 
Bengal Sandarbans. To a great extent these different 
areas have more or less distinct faunas, but since a 
number of animals are common to a large ’portion of 
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wlu»h» oi: hullo *. 

li'i’ it. uf tl * Would entail mucli repetition to 

!lt>iuv according to districts. 

of * I’efer in some cases to 

oniiiials ‘lime districts, and in others to the 

M*\rnl of India is inhabited by 

* animals belonging to the Himalayan 

ll^., Asian fauna. On the eastern hanks of 

Sulfi there occurs, for example, the 

• aiklior {Cwpfa falconeri jerclcmi), while 
\\ « Ajroat (C'. inhabits 

I* ^ ^ '^hid. Again, in the Salt Eange of the 

5nj4 4s uell as in the Attoek Hills, we find the 
{Ovis vignei cydoceros). Wild Asses also 
**l the deserts of Sind and Cutch. Goral and 
OH well as Tahr and Musk-Deer, are to be met 
* n 1 H >'^»Mitheru side of the main Himalayan axis to 
I 10 ~’ *mih-oastward of Tibet ; but there are no Markhor, 
‘A'e not met with east of the Satlej valley. 
Adiabl\, however, in the Nepal districts a few Bharal 
aic to be ioiuul to the south of the snowy range. The 
oefiiireuoe oi that magnificent stag the Shou (Gervm 
^uhns\ smnewhei’e between the northern districts of 
idoHau and Lhasa, has been already referred to. The 
^Ldimi Hills, within sight of the Assam valley, are 
inftnbioMi by the curious Takin {Biidorcas tcomolor), 
wnu’<«:‘ horns recall those of the White-tailed GLiu : 
out lids animal does not appear to have been ever 
kilb-tl ]#y English sportsmen. The *^Terai, or moist 
li'ojaoul forest district of Bhutan and Nepal, is the 
liobiiat of several animals unknown in other parts of 
India, all bough some of them range into Burma and 
till' Malajvcvuntries. Among these are the beautifully 
eoliTurt.M.l (’al-.l3ear, or Panda {jBlunts fulgens) and the 
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funereal-looking IlinUirong {Arctictis hinlarony), re- 
markable for the prehensile nature of its long tail. 
The curious Hog-Badger {Arctonyx collwrU) as well as 
the Brown Ferret-Badger (Helictis orientalis) are like- 
wise denizens of the base of the Eastern Himalaya. 


Here, too, occurs the handsome Clouded J^eopard 
(Fdis nehdosa), which is really a Malayan animal, as 
also the beautifiilly spotted and lithe Lirisang {Linsanya 
lxtTclicolo7'). The Hulock Gibbon (ffylobaies huloc) 
enters India in the hill-ranges south of Assam. But 
the grandest animal of this district is the great Indian 
Bhinoceros (A. 7micornis), which is ^ now almost 
restricted to the Assam plain, rarely, if ever, occurring 
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to the west of the Tista river, although formerly 
extending into the Punjab. The Sumatran lUiinoceius 
(/i. stmcttrensis) extends into Assam from the countries 
to tlie east. The Pigmy Hog {Sus sakcmiKs) is con- 
fined to the Terai of Bhutan, Sikhim, and Nepal. From 
Nepal to Gilgit, and thence into Kashmir, occurs a 
variety of the Common Fox {Ganis vul'pes viontanus), 
while the European Wolf ({7. luptts)mteTB the Punjab. 

Turning to birds, it is noteworthy that, in addition 
to Kashmir territory, the Sub-Himalayan and Terai 
area is the only part of India where members of the 
Pheasant tribe, other than Peacock and Jungle-fowl, 
are met with, although Phasicmus itself is absent. 
One species of Peacock-Pheasant {Polyplecinmi) extends 
from xissain to Bikhim ; and the Chir Pheasant {Gatrens 
vMlliclii) is found from Nepal to Chamba, while the 
Koklass {Puarasia macrolopha) ranges from tlie former ^ 
districts to Kashmir. Three species of Kalij Pheasant 
(Gennceics) also occur in the Eastern Plimalaya ; the 
Monal {Lopjhoplioms refiilgmis). frdq[uents the higlicr 
ranges, and the gorgeous Tragopans or Horned Pheas- 
ants {Tmgopaii) are to, be met with throng! lout the^ 
area. The Blood-Pheasant {Jthctgmm cmentus) inhabits 
the pine-forests of Nepal, Sikhim, and Bhutan, while 
the rare Mountain- Qual {Ophrysia supcrclUosa) has 
been shot at Mussuri and Naini-Tal. In Assam the 
sportsman may shoot, the shy Bamboo-Partridge 
(Baiuhmcola Jitchd)^ as well as Hill-Partridges {Avion- 
cola) which are common •- to the Sub-Hynalaya and the 
Malay countries. . Cliukar (Oaccctbis chucav) extend as 
far east as Nepal, but are not met south of the Punjab 
and' Sub-Himalaya.. The Salt Eange and some other 
* liills in the Punjab are the habitat of the Sisi Par- 
tridge {Ammoperdiso lonhami). Although the Black- 
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bellied {FkroeJcH umiarins) uiid laa‘ge Pin -tailed Sand- 
Grouse {Ptrrue.luniH aldiata) straggle as far south as 
Delhi and Lucknow, they are found more abundantly in 
tlie dry plains of (hitch, Sind,, and tlie Punjab. On 
the other hand, the (joinmon Sand-tJrouse {liT/rodurn^ 
c.nidvH) has a much more extensive range, being met 
with in numbers in the Dc^ccau and North-west 
Provinces. TIic IJttle ilustard {Of is MraP) only 
enters India in the North-western Ihirijab, ulthuugii 
other Ihisturils extend to the south. 

Willi these reinn.rks on groups more or less (con- 
fined to the nortli-west and northern districts, attention 
may now be directed to other Indian animals, which 
will 1)6 taken in. zoological order. As rega-rds .\lonkt‘ys, 
it will suflice to say that lioth the Macaques 
and Langurs are chietly or exclusively Oriental 
^aninials, !)eing unrepresented in Afriea^ south of the 
Hahara. Of tlie sleepy-looking Loristes, one s|,HHd(ts 
(Mydicehus taiuliynidus) from Assam to Ihi* 

Malay countries, while the second is found in the 
forests of Southern India, and (.’eylon. 

^ India, it is almost unn{‘cessary bj ijbsmwe, is a great 
country for large (Airnivora. In addition to tlu^ 

Tiger {Fdts Oyrk), of winch the tyjueal ract‘ is 
found throughouL the country, the Lifui {F. Ae), 
although now rare, is ritpresented in Gu/erat and 
other districts of the north-west : while tin* Leopard, 
or Panlhiu' { F, j>ft rd ubiquitous. Among stua!h*r 
species are ihct^larbled t/d Fishing {F, 

Leo]'«ird \ F, k and duilghi 
(id (iktHs) Lhls, Although everywhere rare, the 
red Chraeul {F. #o-/VYeo/^ ocjciirs in most distrhfts 
mxeept the MalaJiar cOitsi : while the Ifunting-Leopanl 
iOyfid'ittrm Ji*hdml has a wide rangr^ alihougli 
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luikuowii ill. the extreme south. Civets ( V-lccrra) 
and Palin- Civets (Pamdoxunis) occur \viiei’e\air there 
are trees ; and the species of Miiugoose {Uerpedes) 
are to he met with all over the country. That 
skulking brute the Striped Hyaena (H, driaUt), 
although seldom seen, likewise wanders all over 
the country ; the Jackal-like Indian "Wolf (Caim 
pallipes) replaces the European species south of the 
Ihinjah, while Jackals themselves (0. aarcuH) are 
everywhere to the fore. Equally wide in its 
distribution is tlie Indian Wild Dog (0. deccaneiiBu) \ 
and small Poxes (C. hengalensis and leucopus) inhabit 
the more open or desert districts. Omitting Martens 
and Weasels, mention may be made of the Indian 
Eatel {Mellivom ratel), the Indian variety of the Com- 
mon Otter {Lutra vulgaris nair), and tlie small Claw- 
less Otter (Z. hptonyx). One of the most characteristic ♦ 
of all Indian Carnivora is the well-known Sloth-Bear 
{Mekmus ursims), which is peculiar to the country, 
where it is to he met with everywhere. 

To mention the host of Bats, Insect-eating, and 
Kodent manimals of India, is quite beyond my limits,*^ 
but it may be said that Eruit-Bats, or Plying-Poxes 
(Plero^ms), are everywhere abundant, and that three 
species of Hare occur on the plains. Turning to large 
game other than Carnivora, the Indian Elephant 
{Mkphas mdicus) naturally claims first mention. At 
the present day this magnificent beast, in a wild 
state, is found along the base of tlie Himalaya as 
far as Debra Dun, as well as locally in the forest 
country between the Ganges and Ivistna, as far west 
as Bilaspur and Mandla, in the Western Ghats as far 
north as lak or 18°, and in some of the forest- 
clad parts of Mysore and the districts still farther 
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I of the species of Ehiuoceros occurring 
NO Ijcen already mentioned; the third 
in iUiinoceros (Ji. sondaievs), wliich is 
Assam to the Sandarbans find certain 
of f^astern Bengal. Of the Bovuke, the 
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found alike in the Nilgiris and the Anainalais ; 
and we come next to the Nilgai, or Bluebull 
(Boselajolms tragoccmclus)^ an extremely characteristic 
Indian animal, ranging over the country from the 
foot of the Himalaya to the south of Mysore. Quite 
as characteristic and as widely spread is the .Four- 
horned Antelope {Tetraceros ([uadricornis), while the 
Blackbuck {Antilo^oc cervicapm) is found in suitalde 
situations throughout the country. On the other 
hand, the Indian Gazelle, the Eavine Deer of sports- 
men {Gazella hennctti), is restricted in India to the 
plains and low hills of the north-western and 
central districts. The Common Muntjac or Harking 
Deer (Oerimlus muntjac) occurs in ail wooded liills, 
even to a considerable elevation in the Himalaya ; 
its place on the plains being taken ]3y the Hog-Deer 
{CevT/m porcinus). From Assam and the Himalaya? 
to the Narbada and Godaveri, the Swamp-Deer, or 
Barasingha {C. cluvaitceli), may be looked for in 
suitable localities;, while the noble Sambar {C. 
unicolor) is to be found in almost every part of the 

country except th^ 
dry plains of the Pun- 
jab, Sind, and Eaj- 
putana. The beautifiil 
Indian Spotted Deer 
or Ohital {0. axis), is 
likewise to be met 
with ^ilrnost through- 
out the country. The 
elegant Indian Chev- 
rotain, or Mouse-Deer 
( Tragidm m eminna), is 
found in the hill-forests of Southern India,, extending 
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northwards to Orissa, Ohutia Nagpur, and the Eastern 
Central Provinces, as well as in the Western Ghats. 
Lastly, we have tlie Indian Wild Boar {S'm eridatm), 
which, is distributed throughout the country, although 
never shot by sportsmen in any district where it 
can be speared o]i horseback. Scaly Ant-eaters, or 
Pangolins {Mmiis), altliough. rarely seen, are widely 
distributed in India. 

Of Game-birds other than these referred to above 
as characteristic of the Sub-Himalayan districts, the 
following may be mentioned : — First and foremost we 
have the I'eacock {Pavo mstahts) throughout the 
country ; but as this bird is held sacred by the 
Hindus, the sportsman, if lie wishes to avoid getting 
into trouble, must be careful where he shoots it. 
From the outer Himalaya to the Godaveri vallej’', and 
^westward to Paipur and Mandla, the lied Jungle- 
fowl (Gcdlus fevrugmem), is a common bird ; but in 
Southern and Western India it is replaced by the 
Gray Jungle-fowl {G, somumti)^ a species abundant in 
the Narbada valley. At the foot of the Himalaya in 
•Gudh, as well as in many forest-districts south of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain, the sportsman will encounter tlie 
Bed Spur-fowl {Galloiyerdix spadicea) ; while south of 
the Ganges and in Southern Bomlmy ami Madras 
he will find the Painted Spur- fowl (ft himtlaUt), 
Common in Bengal, the Blue-headed Quail {Mmil- 
faetoo'ia rJiinensis) occurs locally in many otixer districts : 
while the Coininon Quail {Cotnrnin comm(niis) is a. 
winter visitor all over the country, where the I"ain- 
Quail (6^. coromandelim) is a permanent resident. 
The two species of Bush -Quail (Perdienla) are 
peculiar to the Indian peninsula, where two species 
of Painted Bush- Quail (Microperdixti) are also met 
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with locally, the third species inhabiting Assam and 
Manipur. A better known bird is the handsome 
Black Partridge, or Francolin (Franeolimis vulgaris), 
which affords such excellent sport from a howda in the 
Ganges khadir. The southern limits of this ].>ird run 
from iSTorth Khatiawar and the south of Cutch through 
Gwalior and Sambalpur to Orissa; to the soutli of 
this line its place being taken by the Painted 
Partridge {F. pictus). The common Gray Partridge 
or Francolin {F, looncUcerianus) is a widely distributed 
bird, although unknown in Lower Bengal and some 
other eastern districts, as well as in parts of Plombay. 
The Three-toed Quails (Turnix), one species of wdiich 
is commonly known as the Bustard-Quail, while the 
others are termed Button-Quail, are lilvewise familiar 
Indian birds. 

Although unknown in Bengal, Ghutia Kagpur, aml^ 
Behar, the Great Indian Bustard (Fiqjodotis edwardsi) 
frequents the open plains of most parts of the country ; 
but the Indian Hubara (JT. macgueeni) is only a winter 
visitor to the north-western districts. Some of the 
most esteemed of Indian Game-birds are the Bengal 
and the Lesser Florican (Sypheotis hengalensis and 
aiirita). Apart from smaller species, Ibises, Spoon- 
bills, Storks (especially the huge and ungainly 
xidjutant,’’ which visits Bengal during the rains), 
Wood - Ibises, Herons, FTight - Herons, Egrets, or 
'' Paddy-birds,” and Flamingoes, are among the most 
familiar of Indian birds ; but to mention any of these 
in detail is barred by want of space. The same 
remark applies to the hosts of Water- fowl which visit 
India in the cold season, and a few of which are 
resident. It must accordingly suffice to say that, 
inclusive of Swans, Geese, and Mergansers, no less 
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than thirty-eight distinct species of this group are 
admitted by Mr. Blanford into the list of Indian birds. 
Besides Ducks and Geese, the plains of India are 
invaded each autumn by flights of Snipe, most of 
which remain for the winter and afford excellent 
sport ; the marshes, or jhils, in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta being lamous for their Snipe. The species 
usually met with are the Common Snipe {GaUmafjo 
ecelestis), the Bintail (G, stenara), and the Jack Snipe 
{G, (jallinula)] th,e Himalayan Solitary Snipe (f/. 
Mtaria) being confined to the range from which it 
takes its name. The beautiful Painted Snipe 
(liostratula (xipensis), which, from its slow flight, 
affords but poor sport, is, on the other hand, a 
permanent resident in the plains. Woodcock, whicli 
breed in tlie high Himalaya, migrate in winter to the 
kills of Southern India, and during their journey may 
occasionally be met with in the plains. In the 
season, Woodcock -shooting is one of the principal 
sports of the Hilgiris. Excellent Snipe-shooting may 
also be obtained during the winter on these hills : and 
m the sportsman is travelling to or from his ground, 
he may piclc up a stray Spur-fowl, or a Painted Quail. 
Indian birds can scarcely be dismissed without mention 
of the beautiful Purple W'ater-hens {PoTpliyrio), which 
form such conspicuous objects around every lake and 
pool. 

Eor those who care for such creatures, the Indian 
rivers offer a fii*e selection of Crocodiles; since, in 
addition to a couple of species of ordinary siiort-nosed 
Magars,'' the Granges and certain other rivers are 
tenanted by the long-nosed Garial {Gmicdis gangdicus), 
Althougli generally feeding on fish, thjB species 
occasionally devours human bodies. The Gangetie 
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Dolpliiii (Platanista gangetica), locally known as 8usii, 
is likewise a characteristic denizen of the mighty 
river from which it takes its name. 

Ceylon. — The fauna of Ceylon is essentially a poor 
edition of that of Southern India, many of the larger 
Indian animals — notably the Tiger — being absent. 
Among the species indigenous to the island, the Asiatic 
Elephant, although less numerous than former!}*, is 
abundant in the hill > forests ; but unfortunately tlie 
Singalese race has almost always only rudimentary 
tusks. Wild Buffalo are numerous in the northern 
and eastern districts ; but Gaur, at least at the present 
day, are absent. Sambar, commonly called Elk by 
English sportsmen, abound in the mountains, as do 
Chital and Muntjac in all the forests of the interior. 
The Sloth-Bear and the Leopard are the two largest 
Singalese Carnivora, black specimens of the lattfi' 
being occasionally seen. Langurs inhabit the lowland 
forests, and the Toque Macaque {Macaciis pileatus), 
though nearly allied to a South Indian species, is 
peculiar to the island. Game-birds are not numerous ; 
the Peacock inhabits the whole island, as does the 
Ceylon Jungle -fowl {Gallus lafayetti), but the Ceylon 
Bpur-fowl (Gallopeo^dix Ucalcarata), which is likewise 
restricted to the island, is absent from the dry northern 
districts. Neither of the two Indian species of true 
Quail (Coturnix) occurs, although the Jungle Bush- 
Q.uail {Ferdimla asiatica) visits the northern districts. 
Himalayan typ^es of Game-birds are ®of course absent. 

Burma, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula. — Under 
this heading may be included all the countries of the 
Asiatic mainland lying to the south-east of Assam and 
to the seuth of China ; Munipur and Tenasseriiu, as 
well as Anam and Tonkin, consequently coming within 
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fclie area. Whereae tliose portions of this vast tropical 
or sub-tropical tract which eonie under the sphere of 
iniiuence of the British Government are more or less 
easy of access, Tonkin and Anam are more difficult for 
the English sportsman. Although intimately connected 
with the fauna of India by that of As.seuu, a largo 
uuml)er of the Burmese and Malayan animals are 
restricted to the countries east of the Bay of Bengal, 
the peculiarly Malayan element increasing as we travel 
southwards. 

Gibbous, as well as langurs and Macaques, represent 
the Monkey tribe throughout the area. Of the larger 
Carnivora, the Tiger and Leopard are likewise univers- 
ally present, while the Clouded Leoirard is a char- 
acteristic species. There are also several smaller 
Cats, as well as Civets { Viverra), Palm-Civets {Para- 
^oxm'us), and Mungooses (Rerpesles). The Burmese 
Linsang {Llmanga maculosa) is peculiar to these 
countries, as is practically the small -toothed Palm- 
Civet {Aretugale Icucotis) ; while the Binturong occurs 
throughout. Hymnas, Wolves, and Poxes are unknown, 
But Jackals and the Malay Wild Dog {Caids ruUlans) 
abound. Very characteristic are the small Perret 
Badgers , {Hdictis) ; and among' the Ursidm the 
Himalayan Black Bear extends as far south as Pegu, 
where it comes well within the range of the little 
Malay Bear ( Ursus malaganus). Of the Insect-eating 
Mammals, Tree-Shrews {Tugmia) are abundant, and the 
curious Gymnuifi (6?. rafflesi), an animal something 
like a large long-nosed Eat, extends as far north as 
Tenasserim. One Hare {Lepus pcgumisis) is found in 
Burma; and throughout the region the burrowing 
Bamboo Eats (Rhizomgs) are common. •Bi'ush-tailed 
Porcupines {Atkamra) are also distinctive of the Jirea. 
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The Asiatic Elephant, as well as the Javan and the 
Sumatran Ehinoceros, are found everywhere, and the 
Malay Tapir {Tapinis indmis) ranges as far north as 
Tenasserim. The Gaur, locally known as the Sladang, 
inhabits all the forest hiU-tracts, and wild Gayal (Bos 
frontalis) have been reported from Tenasserim. The 
characteristic Bovine of this area is, however, the 
Banting, of which a light -coloured variety (B. sun- 
daicus hirmanicws) inhabits Burma, and may extend to 
Munipur, although additional specimens from the latter 
locality are required to determine whether they form 
a distinct race. Buffaloes also occur, but whether 
indigenous is not certain ; the only other Eumiuant 
being the Burmese Serow (Nemorlmdus sumaireiisis). 
Of tire Deer tribe the area under consideration has 
several peculiar forms. Firstly, we have the rare 
Schombui’glFs Deer (Octvus schotiibuT^hi) of Siam, 
present represented in English collections solely by the 
antlers; next, the Thameng, or Eld’s Deer (C. ddi), 
extending southwards from Munipur ; and thirdly, the 
Malayan Sambar (G. wiicolor eguinus), found as far 
north as Assam and Kachar. The Hog-Deer rangfls 
throughout Burma, as does the Indian Muntjac, or a 
variety thereof, while the rare Tenasserim Muntjac 
(Cermdm fern) has been obtained in the district from 
which it takes its name. Ghevrotains of two species 
(Trayuhis javaivkms and napu) inhabit the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Indian Wild Boar extends into 

Burma. * 

Birds attain a great development in the moist 
forests of the area under consideration. Among 
Game-birds, the Peacocks are represented by the 
. Burmese species (Paw muticus); the gorgeous Argus 
Pheasant (Argmianus argus) is met with in Tenasserim, 
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Siam, and tlie Malay I'eninsula, while the rare Iteiii- 
hard’s Argus (JReinhardius ocellatiis) fre(.[uents the 
moiiiitam-forests of Tonkin. Two species of .l^eacock- 
Theasants {IMyiM the miscalled Argus of 

sportsmen, are also found, one (P. hiealcamlmn) being 
peculiar to the southern provinces of the area. While 
these birds will rise to the gun, the true Argus, which is 
an extremely wary bird, runs and skulks among the trees 
so that it is generally captured by means of the snare. 
Three species of the beautiful Fire-backed ITieasants 
{Lo'phvra) are found, although only one of these (A. 
nfa) ranges into British Burma. The Bed Jungle- 
fowl is common everywhere ; and tlie Kalij group is 
represented ].)y the Burmese Silver .Pheasant {Uennwus 
lineatus) in Burma and N"orth-west Siam, and by 
Anderson*s Silver Pheasant {G. andersoni) in Yun-nan. 
^kmboo Partridges (Bmnbusicola) and Wood -Quails 
(BoUnhis and Bxcalfactoria) may be included among 
the smaller Game-birds; while the Common Quail 
is a rare visitor, and the Eain-Quail a resident. Bush- 
(,)uails (MiGropenlix) and Hill-Partridges {Arlorieolci), 
«s well as species of the allied genera Tnypicope^Aix 
and Ccdopenlix^ may likewise be found amongst a 
mixed bag.” Francolins (Frcmcolmus) are less 
abundant than in India, but Button -Quail (Timiix) 
are numerous, one species (P Ucmfordi) being almost 
restricted to tlie area. Snipe and Water - fowl of 
various kind>s are to lie met with in large numbers 
(luring the col4 season. Of other groups it must 
suffice to say that the beautiful Eastern Trogons (Har- 
pactm) may be sought in the densest woods, and that 
specimens of the Gapers {Cymhorkynclviis) and Barbets 
(Ohoforhea) should be carefully preserved w]ie/i olitained. 
Horn bills are likewise very characteristic birds. 
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Islands of thf Malay or Indian Arohipflago.^ — 
Although visited but seldom by British sportsmen^ the 
great islands of the Malay Archipelago contain a fauna 
allied in most respects to that of the Malay l^eninsula, 
but containing a certain number of peculiar types, and 
as we proceed eastward gradually approximating to 
that of New Guinea and Australia. Since few realise 
the real size of many of these islands, it may be 
mentioned that Borneo is more than double the area 
of Great Britain, while Sumatra is as large as the 
entire home empire, and Java as extensive as Ireland. 
In these three islands many of the Mammals ancl 
Birds are specifically identical with those inhabiting 
the mainland. Among such may be mentioned the 
Elephant (unknown in Java), the two smaller species 
of Asiatic Bbinoceros, the Tiger and Leopard, and in 
Sumatra, the Malay Tapir. Other Carnivora are th^ 
Clouded Leopard, the Flat-headed Cat {Fdis 'planiceps), 
the Bay Cat {Felis teimninchi), and the Malay Bear. 
Quite peculiar is the small sub -aquatic Carnivore 
known as Gynogcde bennetti. But even more striking 
among the animals of these islands are the Orange 
Utan, or Mias (Smia satyrus), which is confined to 
Sumatra and Borneo, and the grotesque -looking 
Broboscis Monkey (N'asalis larvahts), of the island 
last named. The typical black race of the Banting 
appears to inhabit all three islands, and there are 
many peculiar Deer in these and the neighbouring 
islands. Among these latter the Brynnese Hainbar is 
met with in Borneo, and may also occur in Sumatra ; 
the Luzon Sambar (G. nnicolor phil^ypinm) is a smaller 
form from Luzon, in the Philippine group, while the 
still smaller Basilan Sambar (G unicolor nir/r leans) 
inhabits tlie island of that name in the same grouj). 
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A much finer animal is the Eusa Deer {C, hip 2 Mlaphm) 
of Java, races of which also inhabit the MoluccavS and 
Timor. The Spotted Philippine Deer (G. alfredi) and 
tlie Calamianes Deer {0, cidonensis) also come from 
islands of the Philippine group ; while the little 
Bavian Deer {0. hiMi) takes its name from certain 
small islands lying between Borneo and Java. Munt- 
jacs are common in the islands just mentioned as well 
as in >Sumatra, and appear indistinguisliable from the 
Indian species. Che vro tains are likewise numerous. 
Borneo possesses a dwarf race of the Indian Buffalo, 
which appears to be a truly wild animal. Wild Pigs 
are likewise found in most, if not all of the islands of 
the archipelago, and are all more or less distinct from 
the Indian species ; among them being Sus mrmcosus 
and vittatus, and the long-snouted S, harlaMis of 
^Borneo. Among the smaller mammals especial 
attention may be directed to the numerous Tree- 
Shrews and Squirrels, some of the latter being 
remarkable for their brilliant coloration. Pangolins 
are also met with. 

^ The Birds are of the same general type as those 
inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, although there are, 
of course, many peculiar species. In the mountains 
of Western Sumatra occurs the rare Black Fire- 
backed Pheasant {Acovvm inoniatus ) ; wdiile the 
Lesser Argus {Argusiamis grayi) is peculiar to 
Borneo, where also occurs the gorgeous Bulwer's 
Pheasant (Lohy^i^Jiasis hihveri)^ conspicuous for its 
blue wattles, as well as the rare Schleiermacber’s 
Peacock-Pheasant {Polypleotmm scldeicTmachei^^^^^ Java 
is especially notable for the beauty of its lurds and 
insects. Here reappears the Burmese i^eaeock, 
which is unknown in tlie other islands, and likewise 
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the handsome Nicobar Pigeon (Oakcnas nmlariect), 
conspicuous for the long bronzy hackles of the neck. 
The Eed Jungle-fowl and the rare Green Jungle-fowl 
{Galium varius) are also found in tlie island. j\niong 
other remarlcable or brilliantly plurnaged birds may 
be mentioned a fine Hornbill (Buceros sykestm); 
the Yellow and Green Trogon {Hmyakrpades 
reimvcmUi), representing a genus peculiar to Java 
and Sumatra ; a superbly coloured Tlycatcher 
{Fericrotus mini(it'm)\ and the Black and Crimson 
Oriole (Oriolns enientus). The best time to visit 
Java is during the dry season, wliich lasts from 
April till September. 

Eeference has been already made to the Deer 
of the islands of the Philippine group ; it may be 
added that Mindanao is the habitat of a small 
Buffalo {Bos mindorensis) locally known as tlief 
Tamarau. Huge hairy Eats {Phlcmmys) are likewise 
found in the Philippines ; and reference may be made 
to Mr. John Whitehead's discovery of a peculiar 
fauna of Eodents in the mountains of Luzon, which 
exhibits certain affinities with the Muridm of 
Australia. Flying Lemurs (Galeopithem) are also 
found in the Philippines, ranging indeed through 
the Malayan islands to the Peninsula and Tenasserirn. 

The peculiarly-shaped island of Celebes stands 
apart from all those already mentioned by the 
strongly-marked Australian character of its animals; 
so much so, indeed, that the island was formerly 
grouped with New Guinea and Australia by Mr. 
A. E. Wallace. Its Oriental relationship is, however, 
exhibited by the presence of the Anoa (Jias de- 
pressiG07'nis], * the smallest representative of the 
Buffaloes, and of the Babirusa {BaUntsa alfums), 
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a, small Pig remarkable for the great length and 
singular form and position of its upper tusks. 
(Jelebes also possesses a nearly tailless black j\pc 
{Gyno^nthecvs 'iviger), representing a genus by itself, 
as well as a Macaque {Macacus mcmrus), and tlie 
weird little Lemur known as the Tarsier {TarsiuH), 
another species of which occurs in tlie Philippi nes 
as well as in Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. A Civet 
and a Palm-Civet also occur. On the other hand, 
the presence of Cuscuses (Phakmger) gives an 
Australian cast to the fauna of the island, which is 
intensified by the existence of a Cassowary in Ceium, 
and of a Bird-of-Paradise in Gilolo and Batjan. 

New Guinea, and Australia. — The Papuan Arclii- 
pelago and Australia possess an assemldage of animals 
totally distinct from those of all the rest of the world, 
^although, as already mentioned, a few of the character- 
istic types have managed to reach some of the mosti 
eastern islands of the Malay Archipelago. Among 
the most striliing denizens of this area are the 
gorgeous Birds - of - Paradise, represented 1 )y some 
4ifty species chiefly inhabiting New Chiinea and the 
Papuan islands, especially the Aru group ; one genus, 
however, is found in the Moluccas, while three occur 
in Northern Australia. Mention may he made of tlie 
Twelve-wired Bird -of- Paradise (Seletwides nigricans) 
from Salwatti and North-west New Guinea, the Hctde- 
breasted species (Piilorhis magnijica), and tlie (dorget, 
Bird -of- Paradise {Astraina nigra), both the latter 
being from New Guinea, and the last coriflned to 
the mountains of the interior. The Wattled specievS 
(Faradigalla hicanmeulata), with its conspicuous 
orange and azure wattles, is likewise a JS"i3W Guinea 
bird; ])iit the typical, or Great Bird -of- Paradise 
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{Paradisea cvpoda), is also from the Aru islands. Kot 
less notable are the King Paradise IMrd {CidnpaniB 
regiiiB) of Xew Guinea, Wilson’s Bird -of- Paradise 
{DipdiylhdGB %vikoni) from Waigion and Batanta, the 
Six-pliinied species (Parotia se^xpennw) of Xew (Juinea, 
and the curious Standard-wing {Semioptem loalladi) 
from Batjan and Gilolo. The Bower-birds, taking their 
name from their curious habit of forming decorated 
‘"runs,” are also an exclusively Australasian type, the 
great majority being restricted to Australia itself, 
although a few are found in the smaller Papuan 
islands, and one form {AmUyornis) is confined to 
Kew Guinea. The three species of Lyre-bird (Menura) 
are exclusively found in Australia. Paraquets and 
Lories are extremely abundant throughout the region, 
some of the latter being especially noticeable on 
account of their gorgeous colours. Cockatoos are^ 
likewise characteristic of the Australasian region, 
ranging, however, as far west as Celebes, Lombok, 
and tlie Philippines, and eastwards not extending 
farther than the Solomon group. Although found in 
many of the other Pacific islands, and represente(i 
by a single outlying species in the Nicobars, the 
family of the Megapodes and Brush Turkeys (Mcga- 
podiidce) is chiefiy Australasian, For instance, the 
typical Brush Turkeys (Talegallns) are found only in 
New Guinea and some of the other Papuan islands, 
while the Australian Brush Turkey {CatlietnrvB 
latlimni) is restricted to Australia,^ But, perhaps, 
the most important of all the groups of Australasian 
birds are the Cassowaries and Emus {Gmnariidcv) \ 
the Cassowaries (Gasimrius) inhabiting Australia, 
Xew (;hxmea^ Ceram, and some of tlie neigWxouring 
islands, an& the Emus {Drommus) not ranging beyond 
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Australia and Tasmania. Qf other birds, it must 
suffice to mention the great Australian Ihistard 
(Ohoriotis (msfralis), the Laughing Kingfisher (Dacclo 
fjigas), the splendid slaty -blue Ci'owned Idgeons 
{Goura) of Australia and the Papuan islands, and 
the Piping (Jrows (Gymmrhina) of Australia and 
Tasmania. 

Even more remarkable than the birds inv- the 
mammals of the Australasian islands, the chief 
features being the abundance of ]\rarsiipia]s, and 
the presence of the only living representatives of 
the Egg4aying .iMamrnals (Monotrnnata). As in the 
case of the birds, some of the Australasian types 
of mammals extend as far westwards as (Jelebes. 
Besides these Pouched and Egg-laying Alammals, 
comparatively few other members of tlie class are 
/ound in the area, and none worthy the attention of 
the sportsman. Kew Guinea has indeed a Wild I*ig, 
which may or may not be indigenous ; and both in 
that island and in Australia there are Fruit- Eats 
and numerous kinds of Pats and Mice, some of the 
iwo latter being more or less peculiar types. 

Xew Guinea is remarkable for the number of its 
Tree -Kangaroos (iJimclwlagn^), as well as for its 
(kiscuses {Ph(dan(fcr\ the l)eniitiful Spotted (Juseusos 
{Droraieia), and several Flying Plialangers, somii of 
the latter being scarcely larger than mice. S]_)iny Ant- 
eaters (Echidna), some of which also occur in Australia, 
represent the Sgg-laying Mammals in Ikipua, wliere 
the Duck-bill, or Platypus {Ornifdiorh/j/nGivH 
of Australia and Tasmania is unknown. The large 
Kangaroos are likewise exclusively Australian. Fore- 
most among these is the (*reat Gray Kangaroo 
{Mncropm gir/cmteus), distributed ail over Tasmania 
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and the mainland except the extreme north, where 
it is replaced by the rare M. antilojymvK Tlie (h’eat 
Red Kangaroo, or ''Red Buck’' {M. rnfus), is found 
in tlie timbered districts of many parts of the interior, 
but more particularly New South Wales, where the 
much smaller but equally liandsome Barry’s Wallaby 
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(if. jpm^ryi) also abounds. On the other hand, the 
(Ireat Black Wallaroo (if. rdbustus) inhabits the 
mountain-ranges of the interior of New Soutli AYales. 
Of Tasmanian carnivorous Marsupial® the largest is 
the Thylacine, or Tasmanian Wolf {Thyladnus cyno- 
cf^hal/m), re>stricted to the mountains of the interior ; 
and here also is found the still more savage Tasmanian 
Devil {Saf^o^Mlns ursimis). Wombats (Fhcmolowys) 
are common to Australia and Tasmania ; whereas the 
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arboreal Koala or Native Bear (Fhciscolantas) only [ 

frequents the eastern side of the mainland, from | 

Queensland to '\hctoria. Of the smaller Marsupials j 

mention may be made of the Rat Kangaroos (JBettongia, j 

FotonniSy etc.), the Flying Phalangers (Fdciurus), the j 

Rhalangers, miscalled Opossums {Ps(Mdmhiru.s and | 

Tricliosuras), the Bandicoots (Fera?neles), and the j 

Dasyures, or Native Cats {JDasyurm). Special atien- I 

tion may be directed to two rare species which should j 

be collected whenever seen, mtmely, the l^ig-lbotcd ij 

Bandicoot {GImropus caManotis) and th.e Banded p 

Ant-eater {Myrmccohius fasciatm) of the southern I 

and western provinces of the mainland. Valuable, too, |i 

is the little Marsupial Mole {Noturycks typldops) from 
the sandy deserts of the interior of vSoutli Australia. 

Lastly, we must refer to the Australian Wild Dog, 

• or Dingo (Ocmis dingo) , whose presence among the 
Marsupial fauna is still an unexplained phenomenon. 

Of recent years the Indian Buffalo has been intro- 
duced into the northern territories of Soutli Australia, 
where it has run wild, and is liunted for the sake of 
•its hide. 

As regards New Zealand, it is almost unnecessary 
to mention that there are no indigenous mammals, 
although Red Deer have been recently introduced. 

There are, however, many notable birds, the most 
peculiar being the wingless Kiwis {Apkry.>‘), The 
greatest rarity is the large MantelFs Coot (Mlornis 
mantcUi), of wMch a living specimen was obtained in 
1898. In addition to many aquatic birds, Pigeons 
and l^aiTots of various descriptions are abundant, 
among tlie latter l:)ei.iig the two peculiar types respect- 
ively known as the Kaka {Nestor) and tbe^ Owl- Parrot 
{StrUujops). 
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The luentioii of Pigeons recalls tlic fa,ct that JSainua 
is the hoaie of the Saw-billed Ihgeon {Didimcnlifs 
stHyirodris), a rare and peculiar species which appears 
U) l)e the nearest living relative of the extinct Dodo 
of ilaiiritius. 

Arabia.— -Our brief survey having now einbraced, 
in addition to Australasia, tlie whole of the Kiiro- 
Asiatic continent, with the exeex^tion of iVrabia, atten- 
tion may be directed to that comparatively little known, 
country before proceeding to the consideration of the 
“ Dark Continent/’ And here it may be mentioned 
that Aralha, as regards its animals and plants, X)^’eseiits 
a transition between Europe and Northern Asia on 
the one liaud, and Africa on the other ; the fauna of 
its northern districts being of an Euro-Asiatic type, 
whereas that of its southern half (exeex^t in the 
mountains) is as distinctly African. ^ 

Of horned game there are se\'eral species, the 
most iioticeahle being a species of Talir (Hmmtrayvs 
jayaken), from the mountains of Oman, nearly allied 
to the larger Himalayan, sx3ecies. The Beden, or 
Nubian Ibex {Capra mliana), also found in tin? 
highlands of N'orthern Africa, inhabits all the mountain- 
ranges, from those of the Sinaitic Peninsiila in tiie 
north to Hadramaut in the south. Its long, sharp- 
edged horns afford fine trophies. In the deserts of 
the interior occur the ungainly Bubal Hartebeest 
{Buhil'is loHclaplms) and the spiral-horned Addax {A, 
mcsomamlata)^ both Saharan types, ail^ the latter rare 
in collections. There are two Gazelles, the common 
Gazella arahica and the Muscat Gazelle (G, muscat- 
ciisis). Barest of all is the Beatrix Oryx (0. heatrix), 
the smalieg^- miember of the Gemshuck group, and an 
inhabitant of Western Ai*abia, and perhaps also the 
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Ikishire district on the opposite side of tlie Persian 
Gulf. A good skill of this rare Antelope would 1)e a 
welcome addition to the Natural History ]\luseiuu. 
liabooiis belonging to the African genus Fcqjio are met 
with in Southern Arabia, and the Asiatic Striped 
Hyaena {H, striata) ^ as well as Jackals, occurs through- 
out the country. The Lion, however, appears to be 
nearly, if not completely, exterminated. The presence 
of tlie little Syrian Hyrax {Froeavia syriaai), tlie 
“ Coney ” of the Bible, which is met with in rocky 
districts, lielps to connect the fauna with that of Africa,. 
The light-coloured Syrian Bear {Ur ms arctus syriaem), 
although, met with in I’alestine, does not a,ppear to 
extend into x\rabia, where the nature of the country is 
unsuited to its habits. Game-birds are not numerous, 
the chief being the Black-headed I’artridge {OaccaUs 
melanocephala), which is the largest of the lied Legs,” 
and extends from the neighbourhood of Jedda and 
Mecca to Aden, and Key’s Sisi Partridge {Ammopcrdis 
heyi), common to both shores of the lied Sea. In 
addition to these, flights of Common Quail and of more 
'**than one species of Sand-Grouse visit the country at 
certain seasons. 

Nohtheen xiFKiCA. — That portion of Africa whicli 
lies, roughly speaking, to the north of the tropic of 
Cancer, is so different zoologically from the rest of tiiti 
continent to which it belongs, that it is best treatetl 
separately. It is, indeed, in this respect, a portion of 
Eui’ope and Asia- rather than of Africa, arid was con- 
nected at a comparatively recent epoch with S])ain 
and other districts of Southern Europe. The area may 
be taken to include the provinces of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Tripoli, and Lower Egypt, togotlmr with the 
nortliern portion of the Sahara ; and it should be noted 
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that a certain number of animals characteristic of 
the more southern countries of Africa have succeeded 
in crossing the Sahara, and thus caused some mix- 
ture of distinctive African types with the northern 
feuiia. 

Certain animals inhabiting North Africa, such as 
the Lio3i, the Leopard, and the Hunting -Leopard, 
may be regarded in the light of cosmopolitan species, 
so Ihr as the greater part of the Old World is con- 
cerned, being common to many parts of Asia and 
the whole of Africa. North African Lions are generally 
characterised by their deep yellowish-brown coat and 
grand mane. Other Carnivora are the Southern Lynx 
{fclis ^pardinct), the Caracal {F, camccd), the Booted Oat 
{F. nuiniaiilatcC), and the Jungle -Cat {F, chans). A 
little-known variety of the European Brown Bear ( Ursus 
cmMs croivtheri) inhabits the Atlas range, and isj# 
indeed, the only representative of its kind found in 
the whole continent. Asiatic affinities are also indicated 
by the presence of the Striped Hyrnna. Wolves, Foxes, 
and Jackals of a European type are likewise met with, 
although mingled with these in the desert districts i% 
a small Feimec Fox. The Barbary Ape {Macacus muns), 
also found on the rock of Gibraltar, is essentially an 
Asiatic, as opposed to an African type of monkey. 
On the other hand, Baboons {Papio) indicate African 
and Arabian resemblances. Genets and Mungooses also 
occur; the Common Genet {Gmietta vulgaris) being 
likewise met with in Spain, as is the* Southern Lynx 
already referred to. But perhaps the most characteristic 
European type is the Barbary Eed Deer {Oervus daphus 
larharus), while the Fallow Deer {0. damn) is also 
stated to exist in the neighbourhood of Constantine. 
These two species alone represent the Deer tribe in 
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Africa ; as does the European Wild Boar, which is very 
common in Morocco and Algeria, the typical group 
of the genus Sus. Unlike the rest of Africa, Antelopes 
are few and far between in this area, two of them, 
namely, the Bubal Hartebeest {Buialis ioselapJms) and 
the Addax (A. nasomamlata), being Arabian types. 
The White Oryx {0. leucoryx) ranges from the Sahara 
into the southern parts of the area under considera- 
tion, and in the Mohr Gazelle {Gazellct clama quoIit) 
Morocco possesses a local race of the Swift Gazelle 
of Senegambia. The three remaining Antelopes are 
also Gazelles, being the Common Gazelle (6?. clorcas)^ 
the Edmi or Mountain Gazelle (Cr. cuvieri), and the 
straight-horned Eim or Loder's Gazelle {Q. kptoceros). 
The great prize among the horned game is, however, 
undoubtedly the Udad, Ami, or African Wild Sheep 
lerma), which is to be found in suitable localities 
from the Atlas to Lower Egypt, and is quite different 
from all other Wild Sheep, of which it is the sole 
African representative. 

Erom the evidence of a pair of horns purchased at 
Tkmgier by Dr. Giiillemard, as well as from other speci- 
.mens in the Paris Museum, it seems probable that 
the Beden or Nubian Ibex {Capra nubiana) occurs in 
the Atlas range of Morocco, as it certainly does in 
the Mokatain Mountains bordering the Eed Sea. And 
here it may be mentioned that another species of Ibex 
{G, -vabi), evidently an outlying member of the Euro- 
pean fauna, inhaMts the mountains of Abyssinia. So 
far as I am aware, this Ibex is a desideratum in 
English collections. 

Hares are more or less abundant throughout North- 
ern Africa. Of Game-birds, the handsome IJai'bary Par- 
tridge {Caccalis iMrosa) is peculiar to North-western 
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Africa, Sardinia, the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, and 
some of the Canary Islands. The Conirnoii Francolin 
seems once to have occurred, but is now exterminated. 
Quail are, however, to be had, as are likewise Sand- 
Grouse (locally known as Ivaiigar), Snipe, and Great 
and Lesser Bustard. 

To show the number of European birds met with 
in Northern Africa, the following list from Mr. A. E. 
Pease’s book on Biskra may be quoted; it includes 
Golden, Tawny, and Bonelli’s Eagle, the Laiiimer- 
geier, Ger- Falcon, Buzzard, Harrier, Kestrel, Sparrow- 
Hawk, Crane, Haven, Hoopoe, Ortolan, Jay, Pewit, 
Little Plover, Goldfinch, Desert-Finch, Desert-Lark, 
Common Lark, Greenfinch, Algerian Chaffinch, Willow- 
Wren, Swallow, Swift, Marten, Sparrow, and various 
Tits, 

Eegarding the present abundance or otherwise 
of big game in Tunisia, Sir Harry Johnstone writes 
as follows ill the Froo. ZooL Society for 1898 : — 
Eighteen years ago I spent months in Northern 
Tunisia, and lived for some weeks with a French 
military expedition on the western borderland ofr 
that country. A good deal of sport was indulged 
in by the French and Tunisian officers, and as the 
result of one day’s shooting I was able to picture 
in a group a Lioness, a Leopard, a Barbary Stag, a 
number of Wild Boars, a Hyajiia, and some Mouiitaiif 
Gazelles, Such a bag would be impossible now. . . . 
The Lion is praeticaliy extinct in Tunisia ; if any 
specimens still linger, they would 1)6 found in the 
thickly-forested mountains round Aiu Draham, in 
the extreme north-west of the Eegency.” 

Africa ^ spuTH OF the Northern Trohc. — The 
hunting grounds of that portion of the African con- 
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tiiieiit situated to the south of the tropic of Cancer 
may be more conveniently considered by commencing 
at the southern extremity and gradually working our 
way northwards. But before so doing a short space 
may be devoted to a few of the peculiarities of the 
proper African fiiuna generally ; that is to say, to the 
fauna of the vast area lying south of the above-men- 
tioned line, in which alone these peculiarities are 
noticeable. And here it is important to mention that 
Ethiopian Africa, as the area in question is termed by 
naturalists, is by no means inhabited all over its 
extent by the same animals. Quite the contrary. 
And, as a matter of fact, this portion of the continent 
may be divided into three well-defined divisions, dis- 
tinguished from one another not only by their physical 
conditions, but likewise by the animals which inhabit 
Ehem. The first of these great divisions is known as 
the East Central tract, and includes the southern and 
eastern portions of the continent, together with such 
of the central districts as do not lie within the forest 
tract. It is true that the portion of the continent 
situated to the south of the tropic of Capricorn differs 
markedly in its physical conformation and vegetable 
products, and thus also to a certain extent in regard 
to its animals, from the districts farther north, but 
this difference is scarcely sufficiently pronounced to 
justify its separation from the remainder of the tract. 
Much the same remarks are applicable in tlie case of 
Somaliland. The second tract is formed by the forest 
region, wliich, althougli occurring in its typical form 
in the neighbourhood of the West Coast, extends right 
across the continent as far east as the Oongo-Mle 
water-shed, near Wadalai. Lastly, tl)«re is the 
Saharan, or desert tract, forming a transverse belt of 
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from four to ten degrees in depth stretching across 
the continent to the northward of the other areas, 
and containing a comparatively limited fauna, which 
passes by almost insensible gradations into that of 
Northern Africa. 

Taken as a whole, not only is the fauna of Ethi- 
opian Africa characterised by the presence of a 
number of peculiar types of mammals and birds, but 
it is almost equally well distinguished by the absence 
of several groups which are elsewhere numerous. 
Among these missing forms, Deer, Sheep, and Bears 
ar’e perhaps the most conspicuous, while, with the ' 
exception of the Arabian and Abyssinian species of 
Ibex, Goats are likewise wanting. The Figs, too, are 
of a different type from those of other parts of the 
world, although a single species of the Euro-Asiatic 
group occurs in the mountains of Sennar. Among* 
smaller mammals, Marmots, Susliks, Chipmunks, 
Beavers, Voles, and Picas are equally conspicuous by 
their absence, while Pheasants, Partridges,^ Peafowl, 
and the entire Grouse tribe are unrepresented among 
birds. ♦ 

Turning to some of the most striking of the 
exclusively African animals, there may be noted the 
Gorilla and Chimpanzee (both confined to the forest 
region), the Monkeys of the genera GeixopithecuSj 
Oolohus, and Gercocebus, and the Gelada Baboons 
(Theropithecus) and Dog-faced Baboons (Fapio), although 
the latter are also sparingly represeilted in Arabia. 
The Lion, which is the largest of the African Carni- 
vora, is also found in Northern Africa and parts of 
Western Asia, but the Spotted and the Brown Hyaena 
(jK cromt(^ and fusca)^ the Hunting -Dog {Lycaon 

^ Exclusive of r'rancolins. 
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pictus), and the Aard-Wolf {Proteles cristatus) are 
absolutely peculiar. The lordly African Elephant is 
a very different animal from its Asiatic relative, and 
the African Ehinos are still more markedly distinct 
from their representatives in Asia. The stately 
Giraifes, the unwieldy Hippopotami, the strongly 
armed Wart-Hogs (Fhacoehcerus), the Bush-Pigs, and 
the burrowing Aard-Vark (Orycteropus) occupy a very 
prominent position among the characteristic animals 
of the Dark Continent. But, perhaps, even more 
remarkable is the extraordinary development of 
Antelopes of various descriptions (ranging in size from 
the mighty Eland to the diminutive Dik-diks and the 
Eoyal Antelope), which occur in all parts of the con- 
tinent, although most abundant on the open plains of 
the south and east. If we except the few African 
• forms which inhabit the districts north of the Sahara 
or Arabia, and exclude the Gazelles, the Saiga, Chiru, 
and the Indian Blackbuck, Four -horned Antelope, 
and Nilgai, typical Antelopes are almost wanting 
in other parts of the world, whereas in Ethiopian 
%4frica we have close upon a hundred different species 
and varietie*s. Eland ( Tatorotragys), Kudu (Strepsiceros), 
Harnessed Antelopes {Tmgelaphus), Gnus (Oomiochcetes), 
Hartebeests (Buhalis), Bastard Hartebeests {Damalis- 
cus), Duikers {Ceplialophus), Waterbuck {Golms), Eeed- 
buck {Gervicapra), Gemsbuck {Oryx\ Sable and Eoan 
Antelope {Hi 2 rpotTagus\ may be mentioned as a few of 
the groups of hanger Antelopes practically confined to 
Ethiopian Africa. Equally distinctive ai'e the various 
species of Zebra, and the now extinct true Quagga, 
while the Wild Asses of North-eastern Africa are very 
different animals from their Asiatic cousins. The 
little Hyraces {Promvia), locally known at the Cape 
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as ''Dasies/' are likewise a distinctive African type 
witli a single outlying Arabian representative, some 
of the species having burrowing habits, while others 
are arboreal. Except for one Abyssinian species, 
there are no Wolves, but Jackals are abundant, in 
addition to which are Fennec Foxes (Canis mxla, 
etc.), and the Long-eared Fox (Otocyon mef/cdotis), both 
exclusively African. The other small mammals 
peculiar to the continent are far too numerous to 
mention, but reference must be made to the Scaly- 
tailed Squirrels (Anomalurus and Idiurtts), of the 
forest districts, which form a quite unique group. 

Many interesting types of birds are likewise peculiar 
to Africa, but limits of space prevent reference to more 
than three or four. Ostriches, of course, claim the first 
place as characteristic African birds, although they also 
range into Arabia; but the Secretary-bird and the 
Guinea-fowls are solely African. Numerous species 
of Francolins, or Spurred Partridges {FrancoUmis 
and Pternistes), are likewise highly characteristic of 
the country, as are Sand-Grouse. 

For the game animals (exclusive of birds) of Afri(^ 
generally, the sportsman cannot do better than con- 
sult the Q-reat and Small Game of Africa (London, 
1899 ). 

Southern Aekica. — Including under this title the 
vast extent of country from the Cape to a line connect- 
ing the mouth of the Zambesi on the east to Walfisch 
Bay on the west coast, it will be nec«ssary to divide it 
as a hunting field into several districts, there being 
comparatively few species of game animals common to 
the entire area, while the majority are confined to 
more or lesg restricted districts. 

Cape Colony having been longer under European 
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1. Waterbiick, Gohis ellipsiprymmis. 

2. Wart-Hog. FhmochoiTm mthiopims. 

3. Lechwi Antelope. Gohus lechi. 

4. Black Wildebeest. Gonnochmtes gnu, 

5. Blue Wildebeest Goujiochmtes taurinus. 

6. Tsessebe Antelope. Dcmaliscus lunatus. 

7. liartebeest (Liclitenstein’s). Bubalis licJitendeini. 

8. Springbuck. Antidorcas euchore. 

Common Rbinoceros. Rhinoceros hicornis. 

9. Klipspringer. Oreotragus saltator. 

10. Grysbuck. Nanotragus melanotis, 

1 1. Oribi Antelope. Nanotragus scoparius. 

1 2. Sdmmerring’s Gazelle. Ga%ella scenmnerringi. 

13. Eeedbuck. Gervicapm aruncUnim>, 

14. Busbbuck, Tragelaphus s^jlvaUcm; 

15. Blesbok. Damaliscus alhifrons. 

16. I mpala. Nipyceros melampus, 

17. Cape liartebeest. Bubalis cama. 


For Measurements of Horns, Weights of Big Game, and other 
Statistical Information, see Records of Big Game, hy Rowland Ward, F.Z.S. 
One vol. Illustrated. Price 30s, net. 
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settlement than any other district in South Africa, it is 
not surprising to find that its big animals have been to 
a great extent exterminated; some indeed, like the 
Blaaubok {Hvppotragiis leucophmus), and the true 
Quagga {Eqims quagga) having become totally extinct. 
Of those that remain, the Cape Bushbuck {Tmgelaplms 
scriptns sylvaticus)^ the Common Duiker {Oephaloplius 
grimrni), the Blue Duiker (0. montieola), locally known 
as the Bluebuck, the Grysbuck (BhapMceros mekmoHs), 
the Leopard, the Hunting- Dog (Lycaon pieties), tlie 
Ihish-Pig {Siis clmYopotmmis), the Cape Buflhlo (Bos 
coffer), and the Elephant (Elephas africanus) are to be 
found in the coast districts. The two latter are, how- 
ever, under Government protection, but permission 
is obtainable to shoot one or two specimens of each. 
Farther inland are found the Vaal Ehebok {Pelea 
1 . capreolus), the Eed or Eooi Bhebolc {Cervicagmt 
fylvoTufula), the Klipspringer (Oreotragics saltator), 
the Steinbok {PJiapMceovs campestris), and the Spring- 
buck (^Antidorcas euchore). Bontebok (Dmnalisom 
pygcirgiis) remain only on Mr. Van der Byhs farm, 
^near Swellendarn, and White -tailed Gnu, or Black 
Wildebeest (Connoclimtes gnii), on another farm in 
Victoria Yv^ est. The True, or Mountain Zebra (Egyms 

zebra) is strictly preserved in some of the mountain- 
ranges of the Colony ; and there, too, may still be 
found a few Kudu (Strepsiceros kudu). The Spotted 
Hypena (//. croeiita) is also occavsionally to be met 
with ; but the? Brown species (H. fusca) has become 
very scarce, even if it still survive. 

Passing northwards into Natal, the sportsman may 
obtain the Cape Bushbuck, the Common Eeedbuck 
{Oervicapra cmmdimtm), together with >^tein]:)ok, Oribi, 
{Orihia scopiaria), the Natal Duiker or Eedbuck 
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{CephalopUis natalemis), the Cape Duiker, the Blue 
Duiker, the Vaal and the Bed Ehebok, and Klip- 
springer. Bush-Pigs and Leopards are of course to be 
found. 

With regard to Zululand as a sporting -field, a 
correspondent writes that during a two months’ trip 
we saw several troops of Buffalo, one numbering from 
60 to 100. Blue Wildebeest {Oonnochcetes taurinus) 
were met in troops of 50-100, Waterbuck {Cohis 
elli^psiprymmts) in troops of 6-15, whilst Kudu were 
seen all over the country. Black PJiinoceroses were 
encountered when we were in suitable country, and 
once our party saw six Black and a White Rhino 
(jB. simiis) in one day. Between the fork of the Black 
and White Umvolosi Rivers several individuals of this 
species are protected by Government. We found 
Hippopotami in the lakes and so-called ' pans.’ Bur> 
chell’s Zebra hurcJielli) is fairly plentiful on the 

flats by the Umsinduri River. Bush-Pig, or Bosch- 
vark, are plentiful, and Wart-Hog {Phacochmrm afri- 
ca%m) met with occasionally. Eeedbuck, Bushbuck, 
Red Rhebok, Impala {JEpyceros melampits), Inyak 
{Tmgdaplms angasi)~on the lake flats, ^Bluebuck, 
the Katal and Cape Duikers, Steinbok, and Klip- 
springer, are found in more or less large numbers, 
Eeedbuck being especially numerous.” 

As it has been already mentioned that the birds pro- 
perly so-called are unknown in Africa, the sportsman 
may be somewhat puzzled by the frequent occurrences 
of the word “ Pheasant ” in lists of African game, and 
it may be well to explain that all the tree-roosting 
Francolins are termed Fhaysaants by the Dutch, who 
call the ground-roosting Francolins and Sand-Ch’ouse 
Fatmise (Partridge). And here will be a convenient 




HOllNS OF CAFE BUFFALO. 


AFRICA 


1. Kudu. Htrejjdcem ktidti. 

2. Geiiisbuck. Oryx gazella. 

3. Situ tun ga Antelope, Trayclaphus spehA, 

4. Sable Antelo|)e, Hipj^otrayiis niyer. (Scalp as saved on tbe 

field.) 

5. Eoaii Antelope. Hippotrayiis eqidniis, , 

6. Eland. Taurotragus O'yx. ' • 

*7. Caj^e Buffalo. Bob caff er. 


For Measurements of Horns, Weights of Big Game, an el other 
Btatistical luforiuation, see Records of Big by Howland Ward, F.Z.S. 
One vol. Illustrated. Price 30s. net. 
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place to say a few words regarding the Game-birds of 
Southern Africa. 

^ Among the Francolins may be noticed the widely 
spread Coqiii Francolin {Francolimis coqiii), Smith's 
Francolin {F. se;plicena\ the Pearl-breasted or Gray- 
wing Francolin {F, africanus), Levaillant's Francolin 
{F. levaillanii), commonly known as the Cape Eed- 
wing, and the Gariep, or Orange River Francolin (F. 
(jariepensis), as well as the Cape and Katal species 
{F, capensis and natalensis). Equally characteristic, 
although less numerous in species, are the Bare-necked 
Francolins of the genus PternisteSj among which may 
be mentioned Swainson's (P. swainsoni) and the Cape 
species (P. omclicollis), other kinds occurring to the 
north of the Zambesi, as well as in Angola and the 
neighbouring provinces. The Common Quail is to be 
found in great abundance in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
and jSTatal, the migrations usually commencing about 
August, but depending on the rainfall. On the other 
hand, the Harlequin Quail {Coturnix clelegorgnei) is 
a much less common bird. Button- Quail {Turnix 
liMentotta and lepumna) are met with sparingly 
throughout Southern Africa, wl^re two kinds of 
Guinea-fowl {Nuonida verremmi and pucker cmi) likewise 
occur to the south of the Zambesi. Of Sand-Grouse 
the sportsman may encounter three kinds, namely, 
the Double-banded, the Variegated, and the Yellow- 
throated, the last being the Namht patmisc of the 
Dutch. Very characteristic of Southern Africa are 
the numerous species of Bustards, among which the 
Kori (Eugmloiis cori), the ghaum-pacmw of the Boers, 
is the largest, and is now most abundant in the 
Transvaal and Bechuanaland. The Stanley' Bustard 
{Fu, caj^m) is another member of the same genus. 
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still found in the Karoo; and among the numerous 
kinds locally known as Khurhaaii, mention may he 
made of the Blue Bustard, or Khurhaan {Trachelotis 
cmmlescens), now most abundant on the hats of the 
Orange Free State. The South African Thick-knee, or 
Dikkop {Mdicnemus capensis) and the Katal Dikkop 
{JE. natalemis) are likewise well-known ])irds of 
sport. Here also may be mentioned the Southern 
Crowned Crane {Balearica clirysopdargus), the African 
Marabou Stork, or Adjutant {Lepto'ptihis cmmenifer), 
the Greater South African Flamingo {Phmnicoptems 
erytlirmus), abundant in the neighbourhood of Walfisch 
Bay, the Lesser Flamingo (PA. minor), the Stanley 
Crane (Tdraptoryoo paraclisea), and the Secretary-bird 
{Serpentarins secretariics). 

The list of South African Water-fowl is a long one. 
Among them, may be mentioned the Spar-winged 
Goose {Pledropterus gambensis), the Egyptian Goose 
{Ghenalopex cegyptiaca), which is the common wild 
Goose of the Cape, the Knob-billed Duck {SarcidiorniB 
africana), not found south of the Orange Eiver, the 
Muccoa Diving Duck {EHsmahira muccoa), the Marled 
Duck {Dmdfooycna mdnata), common on the Zambesi 
and its tributaries, but rare farther south, the Crimson- 
billed Teal {Pcecilonetta erythTOidiyncha), of the northern 
districts, the Cape Teal {Qtierquedula cape^ms), the 
Yellow-billed Teal {Qil xanthorliynelia), the commonest 
species in the Cape Colony, and the Hottentot Teal 
{Qu. liottentotta), the smallest of all trie Cape Wild-fowl, 
The common Snipe of the country is the Black-quilled 
species {Gallhiago nigripennis), but the Great Snipe 
((?. major) is also met with. Lastly, we have the 
Painted Snipe {Rostratula capensis), sparsely distributed 
all over the country. Eeverting to four-footed game, 
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it may be noted that on the open plains of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal herds of Blesbuck 
{Damalisc/m alhifrons), Springbuck, and Brindled 
Gnu are still to be met with, although in continually 
decreasing numbers, and in more circumscribed 
localities. A few of the smaller kinds of Antelopes 
are likewise to be found in these territories, while 
ill the northern and eastern districts of the Transvaal 
a small number of Lions, Giraffes, Buffaloes, and 
certain kinds of the larger Antelopes still maintain 
a foothold. 

With regard to the game of the territories of the 
British South Africa Company, lying to the north of 
the Transvaal, between the Limpopo and Zambesi 
Elvers, the following notes are chiefly compiled from 
Mr. F. C. Selous's well-known work. But it is 
Necessary to remember that, what with the ravages 
of the rinderpest and other causes, the head of game 
has been very seriously diminished since the date 
of writing. In addition to Elephants, which are 
nowadays few and far between to what they were 
\fheii the country was first opened up, are to be 
found both Mie common and Burclieirs Ehinoceros, 
the latter being well-nigh exterminated, and almost 
confined to Northern Matabeleland and adjacent 
portions of Mashonaland. Hippopotami are plentiful 
in the Zambesi and its larger tributaries ; Buffaloes 
are numerous along the Chobi, as well as on the 
tributaries of the Zambesi eastward of the Victoria 
Falls. There are likewise Giraffe {Giraffa mpensis ) ; 
Eland (Taiirotragiis 0Ty'^i)\ Gemsbuck {Orym gazella), 
confined to the open western districts ; Sable Antelope 
(Ilippofragiis niger\ very numerous in Mfishonalaiid ; 
Eoan Antelope (H, tYumns); Kudu; Waterbuck; Harte- 
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beest {Biilalis cama), with a range very similar to 
that of the Geinsbuck ; Lichtenstein's Hartebeest 
(B. licMemtemi), found near the Sabi Paver in South- 
eastern Mashonaland ; Impala ; Sassabi {Bamaliscus 
hcnatus) ; Lechwi (Gohcs leehi), common in the swamps 
of the Botletli, Mababi, and Ohobi Pavers ; Ihiku 
{0. vardoni) typically form a small area on tlie southern 
bank of the Chobi ; and Situtunga {Tmgclaphus spelm), 
in the swamps of the Mababo, Maehabi, and Chobi. 
The Antelopes likewise include Brindled Gnu, Heed- 
buck, Oribi, Duiker, Klipspringer, Spotted Buslibuck 
(TmgelapJuis scrijptus typicus), and Grysbiick. Among 
other animals may be mentioned Burcheirs Zebra, 
Bush -Pig, Wart-Hog, Leopard, Hunting -Leopard or 
Chita, Spotted Plyrnna, Hunting-Dog, Caracal, Serval, 
Civet, Patel, Otter, Porcupine, and Aard-Vark. 
Jackals are, of course, abundant, and Lions are td 
be found throughout the country wherever there is 
game. And here it may be noted that Lions are 
really, as well as apparently, scarce at the present day 
in most parts of South Africa, where they seem to be 
more completely nocturnal, and therefore less frequentl^^ 
seen than in North Africa. 

Since the opening up of South-east Africa by the 
Chartered Company, their territory has been connected 
with the East Coast by railway ; Beira, in Portuguese 
territory, being the starting-point for a short trip, 
commencing, say, in August or September. Game is 
plentiful in this district, especially in the country 
adjacent to the Pungwe Eiver. 

More is said about Portuguese Africa later on, but 
here a few words must be devoted to the Kalahari 
district ahd Khama's country, bordering on Western 
Bechuanaland, which form a last refuge for many of 
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the fast-disappearing species of great game. Although 
covered with grass during the rains, much of the 
Kalahari is almost a desert in the dry season, which 
renders travelling difficult, and thus serves as a protec- 
tion to the animals. Here is the great stronghold of 
the South African Giraffe ; while Hartebeest are to be 
met with in large troops, Gemsbuck are still far from 
uncommon, and Springbuck occur in considerable 
herds, although in no wise comparable to those of the 
old days. Such other of the large game mentioned 
above as are capable of existing for part of the year 
without water, are likewise to be met with in the 
Kalahari. 

East and East Central Africa. — From my 
present standpoint the most important territories 
included under this heading are British Central and 
.British East Africa ; but they also comprise Poi'tuguese 
and German East Africa. Somaliland, Abyssinia, the 
Sudan, and the Bed Sea Littoral, on the other hand, 
may be more conveniently considered under a separate 
heading. 

As regards the animals of Portuguese East Africa, 
it may be luentioned that the Cape Baboon (Fa/pio 
'porcctrhm) is replaced in the territories north of the 
Zambesi by the Yellow Baboon (P. hahuin), a species 
common throughout tropical Africa south of the equator. 
Smaller Monlceys of various kinds are of course 
abundant, while members of the peculiarly African 
animals known as Galagos are to be met with. Lions 
are to be found in most districts, and abundantly in the 
Urema and Ihmgwe valleys, but are rare in the interior 
of tlie Mozambique province. The latter remark 
applies to the Leopard; but the Serval i§ everywhere 
common, as is the Spotted Hyaena, except in the interior 
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of the aforesaid province. Of Jackals, the Dusky 
species acl%$tm) is widely distriljutcd, wliereas 

the Black-backed (O'. meso7nelm) is local and rare. 
Throughout Portuguese East Africa aiul iSTortliern 
Zanibesia the Buffalo is still miiuerous, as it also is in 
the Shird districts; but on the Urenia and Pungwe 
it abounds. Eland, chiefly of the striped variety, are 
to be met with in suitable localities. Among other large 
Antelope may be named Kudu, Inyala, SaWe, lloan, 
Impala, Eeedbuck, Waterbuck, Sing - sing,^ Brindled 
Gnu, Lichtenstein’s Hartebeest, and Tsessebe; and 
of the smaller kinds, Bushbuck, Klipspringer, Oribi, 
Steinbok, Duiker, Natal do., and Livingstone’s Ante- 
lope {Nesotragus livingstonianus), Bush-Pig and Wart- 
Hog are, of course, to the fore, and Hippopotami are 
still fairly common, although they have to a consider- 
able extent deserted the main stream of the Zambesi- 
for the neighbouring lagoons. Burchell’s Zebra and 
the Black Rhinoceros are to be met with i]i suitable 
localities, over the greater part of the area. As regards 
Elephants, these are seldom met with during the dry 
season in the interior of the Mozambicpie Province, 
as they appear to migrate eastwards ; but after the 
rains set in scattered troops may be found in many 
places throughout the southern portion of the Province 
— the Lomwe range, along the Namatimba and 
Mrumbi rivers, the Chiperoni and Mongwe mountains, 
the Lumwi and Ingundungwa ranges and the Lower 
Lualwa, Lugira, and Lukugu rivers. They are fairly 
numerous along the Mrupe and Mabo ranges, but do 
not occur beyond them until the Liuli is reached. In 
Portuguese Northern Zambesia there are now probably 
few, if any. kft. 


^ Oohiis defassa cmwshayi. 
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Passing northwards into British East Africa, I give 
extracts from a letter of Mr. W. Carlile Fraser, which 
appeared in The Field of January 1, 1897. 

¥0 good shooting can be obtained near Mombasa, 
and there is little till Teita is passed. JSTearly all the 
journey from Taveta to Kikuyu is through good game- 
country. The route would depend on the season, as 
in many parts there is little water during the dry 
time. There are two or three roads to different parts 
of the Bura Hills, one past the mission -station at 
Mkuyuni, to Matate. 

When there is water, any amount of game can be 
found near the hole at Mzungu-kibaba. In that 
neighbourhood I have seen Giraffe, Eland, Fringe-eared 
Beisa {Oryx callotis), Grant's Gazelle (Gazella granti)^ 
Gerenuk {Litlioemniuz walUH), Hartebeest, and Zebra. 
In Taveta forest there is little game, except a few 
Bushbuck, Waterbuck, and Pig. To the west there 
are a few Ehino on a hill called Latema, but they are 
difficult to find, owing to the thickness of the bush. 

• Korth of Taveta is a camping -place at a sw^amp 
which feeds the Tsavo River ; it is called Marago ya 
jSimba (The tiiinp of Lions). There are a few Buffalo 
in the swamp, and they existed in hundreds before the 
rinderpest in 1890 and 1891. ''In the dry season 
there are thousands of Antelope and Zebra, and even 
in the wet weather shooting is to be had on the river 
which flows out of the swamp. Francolin and Sand- 
Grouse are numerous at the water in the mornings 
and evenings; there are also Ostrich and Great 
Bustard. 

" Round Ada there are Sable and Roan Antelope and 
Lesser Kudu {8iTefg)d>ieeT0& imberbis), but oyly a few of 
them. At Mweli Golobiis JdrJci can be found in almost 
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any numbers; they are the most common kind of 
Monkey in that part.” 


The animals referred to in the foregoing e.\'tract, 



GEUENITK, OR WALLEu’s GAZELLE. LESSER KUDU. 


are only a few of those inhabiting East Africa, but to 
mention all would be w’earisome. It may be obseiwed, 
however, that the beautiful Hunter’s Hartebeest 
{Damaliscus'^himten) is to be found in numbers on 
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the north bank of the Tana Eiver ; and that the small 
but handsomely marked Thomson’s Gazelle (Gazella 
thomsoni) is an inhabitant of the district. Here also, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Lake Eiidolf and 
Mount Kenia, we enter the habitat of the tiny Dik- 
dik Antelopes {Madoqua). On the northern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza the Uganda Kob (Colnis 
tliomasi) takes the place occupied by the Puku 
iarther south. Impala, Brindled Gnu, Eeedbuck, Bush- 
buck, Harnessed Antelope, Duiker, and Steinbok are 
all to be found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kilima-Hjaro. The beautiful black-and-white Guereza 
Monkeys (Golohts guereza and caudatus) also abound 
in the forests, where their long mantle of white hair 
harmonises so exactly with the pendant lichens on the 
trees, that they are almost invisible. In the rivers 
. and lakes are Hippopotami and some Crocodiles. 
Immediately west of the Victoria hfyanza and Uganda, 
within the Congo basin, the western forest tract is 
entered, and here the Chimpanzee {Anthropointliecus 
troglodytes), as %vell as other western types, may be 
encountered. 

The NjJti plain is a great resort of game ; and 
between Haivasha Lake, which is twelve miles long 
by nine wide, and the mountains, as well as to the 
north of N'aivasha, are other grassy plains which teem 
with game. The lake itself is the home of countless 
thousands of Pelican, Ibis, Duck, and other aquatic 
].)irds, as well as of Hippopotami. Between this and 
Mount Kenia there are many hunting grounds, while 
on the western flanks of the mountain the trackless 
forests are full of Elephant, Ehinoceros, Buffalo, and 
other big game. And here it may be n^ntioned that 
somewhere in this district the connecting form betweexi 
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the Cape Buffalo and the Abyssinian Buffalo {Bos. caffer 
ceqtmociialis) is to be looked for. The country botween 
Kenia and Lake Baringo in a direction north-west by 
west is covered with forest, with several rivers ; and 
Elephant, Buffalo, Ehinoceros, Zebra, and Giraffe occur 
ill astonishing numbers. North of Baringo lies the 
Enzobot Elephant forest. 

Somaliland, Abyssinia, and the Egyptian Sudan. 
— Of late years Somaliland, partly owing to its 
accessibility, and partly to the abundance of its game, 
has become a fashionable sporting-ground, although it 
is not what it once was. It is specially remarkable 
for the number of its Antelopes, several of which are 
peculiar to the district, some inhabiting the low 
ground in the neighbourhood of Berbera, while others 
are restricted to the Hand, or plateau of the interior. 
The Antelopes include Swayne’s Hartebeest {Buhalis, 
swaymi)] three species of Dik-dik {Macloqiia swaynei, 
pUllijpsi, and guentheri) ; the Klipspringer ; the Beira 
{Dorcotragits mcgalotis) ; the Waterbuck ; three kinds of 
Gazelle, namely, Gazellapehelni, spekei, and scemmerringi, 
the latter being a very large species, locally known 
theAoul. The Dibatag, or Clarke's Gazgile (Ammu' 
doTcas ^darkei), is peculiar to the country ; and there 
also occur Gerenuk, Beisa, Abyssinian Bushbuck 
{TmgelapMis scriptus demla), and both kinds of 
Kudu. Lions are numerous in the forest on the 
slope near the coast, and Leopards abound, while 
the Aard-Wolf is also found. Theiie is likewise a 
peculiar species of Zebra {Bquus grevyi), also found 
in the Shoa country, as well as a Wild Ass {Bquus 
asinus somalims) and the Wart-Hog. May, June, and 
December are the best months for Somali shootinu', 

iff' 

and to a party arriving in April, Berbera is the best 
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landing-place. Starting thence with camels, Mandara, 
a valley under the Gnu Libah Mountain, in the Goli.s 
range, forms good headquarters. Beyoinl tlie latter 
range, at Gulaneh, Elephant, Giraffe, aud Rhinoceros 
were formerly to be met with. Now, however, 
Elephants are exterminated from the district, except 
perhaps in the Gadabursi country, the sport in which 
is reserved for the Aden garrison. 

Among the birds of Somaliland mention may be 
made of the Bee-eater {Merqis cywiwstictus), a Shrilce 
{Pfionops poliocepluilus), a Flycatcher (^Tersvphone 
cristata), a Woodpecker (Tliripias sehocmi^), a small 
Dove {Ohalcopelia afra), a Kingfisher {Halityon eltdi- 
cutensis), a Weaver {Tmtov Mnemdli), Sunbirds, 
Waxbills, Teal, Franeolin, Guinea-fowl, Sand-Grouse, 
Hornbill, Shoveller, Egyptian Goose, Plover, Somali 
' Courser, Blue Roller, Avoeet, Bustard, and various 
Owls and Eagles. 

As regards books, the sportsman cannot do better 
than refer to Major Swayne’s Seventeen Trips to Somali- 
land. 

* Abyssinia is not a country much visited by sports- 
men, but tlm mountains of parts of the interior ^abound 
with game, many of which are identical with those of 
the more southerly districts of Eastern Africa, or of 
the Sudan, while a few are peculiar. The little- 
known Abyssinian Ibex {Gapra vali), for instance, 
inhabits the highlands of the interior, and indicates 
that we are oft the borderland between the fauna of 
Africa south of the tropic with that of North Africa. 
To quote the names of all the species inhabiting the 
country would be little better than waste of space. 
It may be mentioned, however, thqt tbe.Buffixlo (Bos 
oaffer mquinoelialis) inhabiting the south of Somaliland, 
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Abyssinia, and the Southern Egyptian Sudan 
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Antelope is represented by a variety {Tlippotragm 
eggiimis haJceri), while the Sing- sing (Oobus defassa 
typleics) is the Waterbiick of the country. Tlie remark- 
able Gelada 'Baboon {FJieropitheeus gdada) is likewise a 
characteristic inhabitant of the Abyssinian highlands. 

The following notes on the big game met with 
in the Eastern Sudan, on the Egyptian-Abyssinian 
boundary, are abbreviated from The Field of March 10, 
1899, and were taken from the letter of an 
officer of the Anglo-Egyptian army stationed in the 
district. “ Elephants,” writes the narrator, '' are now 
about two days south of this, but come close in the 
rains ; their tracks have been seen about three miles 
off. Giraffe also come in the rains. Kudu and 
Buffalo are about two days from here, and I fancy 
come closer later on. Lions are in the hills near at 
. hand, but after the grass has been burnt go farther. 
Leopards I have heard but not seen, although I am 
told they are numerous. Titel Hartebeest {Bitbalis 
tora) and Wart-Hog are common; and Gazelles of three 
kinds are very numerous and come close to the 
^houses. Dik-dik are likewise abundant. Bustard 
are comnidn, as well as Sand-Grouse, and there is also 
a bird about the size of a Partridge, with fed legs, 
and rings round the eyes, and plumage like a hen 
Pheasant. Guinea-fowl likewise occur, but there are 
no Hares. North of Easher, on the Atbara, and near 
Kassala, there is still another sort of Gazelle, similar 
to those near guakim. Ariel {Gazella mmumfringi) I 
have not seen south of Fasher, on the right bank of 
the Atbara. I shot Giraffe on the right bank of the 
Atbara, about twenty to fifty miles south of El Fasher, 
in September last, as well as Wart-Hog, Gazelle, Titel, 
and Ostrich.” 
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The swamps of the White Nile, the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and the Sohat, are the haunts of that beautiful member 
of the Waterbiick group known as Mrs. Gray’s Water- 
buck {Gohus maria), skins of which are at present a 
desideratum in the British Museum. The last-named 
valleys are likewise the habitat of the White-eared Kob 
(G leucotis). 

For shooting on the Nile south of Khartum the 
best months are April and 'May, when the grass is 
burnt off, and the game come down to the Nile ; few 
of the inland streams not being dried up. At other 
times the grass is eight or nine feet high, and tlie 
game hidden. Shooting at present can be only ob- 
tained from steamers, and it is difficult to get far from 
the banks. The animals include a Gazelle, the Defassa, 
the White-eared Kob, Mrs. Gray’s Waterbuck, and 
Xiang {Damalisews corrigum Hang), • 

Passing to the Bed Sea littoral, the following 
particulars, from notes furnished by Mr. A. B. Wylde, 
for many years resident in this part of Africa, will be 
found of interest : — In the mountains Ibex (Gaprd 
nuhiana) are very plentiful, bucks with ^ood horns • 
being obtainable in the Elba Mountains, *0116 and a 
half day’s march from the seaport of Halaib ; also in 
the Erta Mountains, one day’s march from the port 
of Mahamed Ghoul, as well as in the Bowartie and 
Asortriba Mountains, in the neighbourhood of Suakim. 
Between these mountains and the coast is found 
the Dorcas Gazelle {Gazella doreas), as is the Great 
Arabian Bustard {Eupodotis avals) ; the Hubara Bus- 
tard being rare. There are also Hares, Thick -knee 
Plover, and Duck and Quail in the proper >season. 
Hey’s Sisi Partridge {Ammoperdix heyi) is common in 
the mountains, where droves of Dog-faced Baboons are 
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occasionally to be met with. The Audad is found, but 
rarely, two days’ march west of Bowartie. Tiie 
northern limit of Sominerring’s Gazelle (incorrectly 
termed the Ariel) reaches to the coast at Durur, and 
on the coast plains a few stray Ostriches are still to 
be found. 

To the south-west of Buakim are the mountains of 
Singat and Erkowit, where better sport can be obtained, 
since, in addition to Ibex, Klipspringer, Salt’s l)ik-dik 
{Madofiua saUicma), Hey’s Sisi, Euppeirs and ErckelFs 
Francolin, and the Abyssinian Guinea-fowl are to be 
met with. Leopards are still found round Erkowit ; 
but the Lion is exterminated north of the Baraka. 

Another shooting district on the Egyptian lied Sea | 

littoral is entered from Aghig, ninety miles south from i; 

Suakim, and is far the best from the sportsman’s point , i 

of view. In addition to the game mentioned above, J 

^ the Beisa, the Titel or Tora Hartebeest, and the Addra 
Gazelle (Gazella ruficollis), frequently miscalled the j 

Mhorr, are to be found on the plains and in the j- 

valleys ; at the foot of the hills the Wart-Hog and 
^Kudu are common. Both the Lion and the Leopard * 

often descend to the plains, and a few Ehinoceros still | 

survive. Five to six days’ march farther inl£^id the 1 

Elephant and the Buffalo may be encountered, as well 
as several species of Antelope different from those 
already enumerated. Several good shooting trips 
may be made from Massowa; one through tlie Beni 
Amer countiy,^ crossing the Khor Baraka into the 
Base country, and returning md Sanlieit and Kelamet. ■ 

A second vid Asmara to the Walkeit country ; shooting I 

being obtainable immediately after proceeding west- j 

ward from Gudu-felasie. A short trip would be ; 

through the Shoho and Asorta distri^tj! to Haiai ; , ! 

p I 
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Elephants, in addition to Lions and other game, being 
plentiful at the time when this commiuiicatioii was 
penned. Another short trip would be through the 
Hartan Peninsula Danakil country, and thence back 
to Ariphale at the south of Annesley Bay. 

The country northwards of Aghig appeals to the 
naturalist rather than to the sportsman, small animals, 
such as Hyoena, Wolf, Hunting-Dog, Eatel, Foxes, 
Jackals, Cats, and Weasels, together with Piats, Mice, 
and other Eodents, being more numerous than the 
larger descriptions of game. A sportsman leaving 
London could be among the Ibex in a fortnight, and 
among big game, miX Massowa, in three weeks. The 
shooting season is from October till the end of Ax)ril ; 
the three bad months being June, July, and August. 

In regard to the early access to Erythrea and the 
neighbouring districts, the following letter was com- ^ 
munieated to The Times of August 18, 1894, by 
Mr. Howland Ward : — 

The Italian advances to Kassala and its environs, 
and the driving out of the dervishes from the distriqf:> 
have again opened up one of the largest and hest^ 
sporting countries, where large game can^he procured 
within*a reasonable time from London. In 1882, the 
last year when English sportsmen visited the country, 
communications were not so frequent, and the steamers 
employed then were inferior to those used now.. 
Travellers wishing to go to Massowa, the chief town 
of the Italian colony of Erythrea, can^book at Messrs. 
Cook's, fortnightly from Naples direct to Massowa, or 
weekly vid Aden, by the Italian mail boats, and the 
voyage from London to Massowa need not exceed 14 
days. Trackers and reliable guides for the surrounding 
country can oe procured at Massowa, where there is. 
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now decent hotel accommodation, and supplies can also 
be procured at the interior towns of Asmara and Keren, 
to which places good roads have been made/' 

West Afeica. — Algeria and Morocco, etc., having 
been already treated of under the heading of North 
Africa, attention may now be directed to the West 
Coast, from Senegainbia to Angola. It may be 
mentioned, in the first ifiace, that till within the last 
few years the greater part of these districts has been 
quite unknown as hunting fields. They are, however, 
being gradually opened up, although many provinces 
are still practically unknown. 

In regard to the Gambia, Mr. Sclater remarked, in 
a paper recently contributed to the Proceedings of the 
Zoologiccd Society, that since there is fortnightly access 
to the country by steam, while the climate is fairly 
^ healthy in the dry season, it is somewhat singular 
that sportsmen and naturalists have not hitherto made 
their' way there. Years ago, indeed, Whitfield, Lord 
Derby's collector, brought home some fine specimens 
for the Knowsley menagerie, while recently Dr. Percy 
Jiendall and Sir E. B. Llewelyn have obtained others. 
In addition* to game of other descriptions, fourteen 
kinds of Antelopes have been recorded from the 
Gambia. These are — the West African Hartebeest 
{Bubalis major), the Korigum {Damalisciis corrigum), 
the Euddy Duiker {Cephalerplms rujilatus), Maxwell's 
Duiker {C\ maxivelli), the Crowned Duiker {G. coro7iat%is), 
the Gambian Oijbi {Orihia oiigricaudata), the Western 
Sing-sing {Colics defassa unctuosiis), Buffon's Kob 
{C, col), the Nagor Eeedbuck {Cermcapra I'edunca), the 
Eed-fronted Gazelle {Gazella ruffiwis), the White Oryx 
{Oryx le 2 tcoryx), the Eoan Antelope {Hi^ypotragiis 
egiiinus), the West African {Tragelaphiis 
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scriptus), and the Gambian Eland {Tmtivimgus (hr- 
bianm). The Buffalo, too, forms a distinct variety 
(Bos caffer planiceros). 

In regard to the Gambia Eiver, Mr. IL L. Stephen 
writes tLat it is navigable for 300 miles froiu its 
mouth, even for ocean-going steamers ; and that 


SKULL AND HORNS OF CONGO BUFFALO FROM MAJOR A. J. ARNOLD'S « 
SPECIMEN. . 

the nfighbourhood is a good sporting country. The 
best months are March, April, and May, when it is 
very dry ; after that it becomes extremely hot, the 
rainy season lasting from July till October. 

The following extracts are from a letter published 
in The Field of June 25, 1898, relatng to game in 
the Gold Coast hinterland : — 

'' From Cape Coast to Kumasi there is no animal 
life. A small Sloth ^ screams all night, but the only 

^ Either one of the two species of Potto (Perodictimts) or one of the 
Galagos, botlf of’ which are members of tbe Lemur tribe, although 
almost invariably miscalled Sloths by sportsmen. 
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animals I saw were a young Bushbuck, very dark 
brown, and apparently the KSouth African species, and 
a little beast of the Weasel tribe; there are very few 
Birds, but the Butterflies are numerous and gorgeous. 
North of Kiimasi a few Francolin venture out of the 
bush. The country round Gambaga is wooded, trees 
small but thick in places, patches of long grass, but 
it is nearly all burnt off; there are at least five sorts 
of small Buck, mostly very wild ; the most common is 
a gray Oribi. 

'' There are three sorts of Francolin here, the largest 
being very like the South African Graywing, but rather 
larger, about the size of a Grouse ; it is called Bush- 
fowl, locally. This Bushfowl is common, and first-class 
eating. The next is a bird the size of an English 
Partridge ; it is by no means common, and I have not 
* seen it in any other part of Africa; its general 
colour is yellow. The smallest of the three is 
common on the coast ; it is dark brown with red legs 
and beak, and a yellow horse-shoe on the breast ; its 
chief peculiarity is that the tail is carried up like a 
^Bantam’s. ^ It is partial to rocky ground, and has a 
most melodious whistle. The large green ^Pigeon 
with yellow breast is common, also a liock 
Pigeon.'' 

The next district in West Africa where sportsmen 
can penetrate far into the interior is the Niger valley. 
The following extracts with regard to sport in this 
region are talTen from a letter by Capt. B. E. M. 
Glossop published in The Field of Sept. 24, 1898. 
Soon after starting up the river large schools of 
Hippopotami were met with. A halt was made at 
Lokoja, where, although game was abuiidant, shooting 
was difficult owing to the density of the forest. 
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Hartebeest {Buhalis major), Wart-Hog, Baboons, and 
numerous small Antelope were among the game »seem 
A female of the western form of the Eoan Antelope 
was bagged. From Lokoja the writer travelled vitl 
Jebba to Fort Goldie, and thence to Borgasi, near 
Kiarna, in Borgm After leaving the Niger he 
journeyed for some fifty miles through an uninhabited 
district. Tracks of game were abundant, and included 
these of Elephant, Lion, lloan Antelope, Western 
Hartebeest, Leopard, and various small Antelopes. 
The '' bag ” included Eoan Antelope, Hartebeest, 
Duiker, and Oribi, The Borgns themselves do a 
good deal of hunting, using poisoned arrows, but 
never employing dogs. It may be added that 
Giraffes, regarded as representing a distinct variety 
of the northern form, occur in certain districts of 
Upper Nigeria. The Western Sing»sing Waterbuck ** 
is doubtless also to be met with. And in parts of 
the district Major Arnold has obtained the Dwarf 
Ked Buffalo {Bob caffer names), which extends as far 
south as the Congo valley.. 

From Liberia to the Congo, or what may be called ^ 
the typkial West African region, there occul* a number 
of animals unknown elsewhere ; many of them having 
but a small geographical distribution, and several 
having never yet been killed by Europeans. Foremost 
of these is the Gorilla {Anthropopitheem gorilla), which 
is confined to the coast districts in the neighbourhood 
of the Gaboon and Canieruns. Here also is found the 
Chimpanzee {A. troglodytes), although its range also 
extends eastwards far into the heart of the continent. 
Those ugly Baboons (Fapio) known as the Mandrill 
and Drill are^ likewise from the West Coast ; as are two 
species of Potto (Peivdicticus) already mentioned. 
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The Scale -tailed Squirrels, either with a parachute 
{Aiiomcdunts and Idiurus), or unprovided with the 
same {ZenlcGTcMci), are also found here. The peculiar 
otter-like Potamogale frequents the river-banks of this 
region. The Pigmy Hippopotamus {H. Uberimsis) 
wanders in the marshy forests of Liberia ; wliile the 
Eed Itiver-Hog {Sus 2 ^orcus) lias a wider range. The 
finest of all is the Bongo {Tragelaplms euryceros), 
the largest of the Harnessed Antelopes ; its habitat 
is the Ashkankolo Mountains. Other peculiar Ante- 
lopes are the West African Situtunga {T. gratvs), 
from the Gaboon ; and the beautiful Banded Duiker 
(Oephalopbhus dorioe), from Fanti and the neighbouring 
distiicts. The Yellow-backed ((7. sylviciiltor) and 
Jentink’s Duiker (G, jentinhi), which approach a 
donkey in size, are likewise West African. Here too 
’ occurs the remarkable Water-Chevrotain {Dorcatheriimi 
aguaticim), the only living representative of its kind. 
Monkeys of many descriptions abound in the forests, 
one of the most striking being the Woolly Guereza 
(Colobiis velle7VS2is), which now stands in danger of 
"'extermination on the Gold Coast, owing to the 
commercial ‘Value of its long silky fui\ 

To mention birds in any detail is absolutely for- 
bidden by lack of space. It may, however, be observed 
that the beautiful Pheasant Turacos, such as Turaeus 
hicffoni, are characteristically West African, as is the 
magnificent Violet Plaintain-Cutter {Musophaga mold- 
cea), which may be found perched on the highest trees 
of the Gold Coast. Two species of Guinea-fowl, namely, 
the Black Guinea - fowl {PhctBiclim %igm^) and the 
Turkey Guinea-fowl {Agelastes meleagrides), are like- 
wise inhabitants of this region. The^ftwo kinds of 
Gray Parrot are West African birds, although the 
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coniHion Fsittacm erytJmoiis ranges eastwards into the 
heart of the continent. 

Although abundant sport is attaiiuihle on the 
Congo, Elephants still occurring in large herds in many 
districts, the country being under foreign dominion 
i‘enders it less easy of access to British sportsmen 
than would otherwise be the case. In the rortiiguese 
territory of Angola, Mr. G. W. renrice, starting (rom 
Eenguela, has of late years made some very suecessiul 
sporting trips. His hag included Cape Biifialo, Koan 
Antelope, Greater Kudu, the Angolan Sing-sing Water- 
buck {Cohns defassa ;penricei), Springbuck, and many 
of the smaller Antelopes. Several of these animals, 
it will be noticed, are identical with South African 
species ; and indeed when the vsouthern provinces of 
Angola are reached, the fauna is practically the same 
as that of the districts still farther south. In thus ' 
passing gradually into the Cape fauna I have com- 
pleted my brief survey of the chief African hunting 
fields. 

Madagascar. — Although, from the total absence df 
large game of all descriptions, the great^ island of*’ 
Madagascar can scarcely claim to he regarded as a 
hunting field in the proper sense of the word, yet its 
animals are so peculiar, and so unlike those of the rest 
of the world, that they can scarcely be passed over 
without a brief reference. Curiously enough, all the 
larger mammals so characteristic of Africa 'are con- 
spicuous by their absence; the only Exception being 
a species of Bush -Pig {Sm edwardsi), which has 
evidently swum the intervening channel at no very 
distant date. The largest Carnivore is the Fossa {Cryto- 
proeta ferox), isa creature serving in some degree to 
connect the Civets with the Cats ; and there are 
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several peculiar kinds of the Mungoose tribe. But 
the essential peculiarity of the mamnialian fauna of 
the island is the extraordinary development of 
Lemuns, most of which are quite diflerent from those 
of Africa. Tlie largest are the Sifakas (Propithecus) 
and Iiidri {Indris ) ; tlie former being very numerous 
in species and long-tailed; whereas the single repre- 
sentative of the latter is a short-tailed animal They 
are further remarkable for the large amount of white 
which enters into their coloration; and the general 
brightness of their tints. In many parts of the island 
almost every copse holds a Sifaka ; and in the evening 
they may be seen in numbers passing from one patch 
of cover to another. The Eing-tailed Lemur {Lemur 
catta) frequents rocky districts ; but the other true 
Lemurs, of which there are many, are forest-dwelling 
"creatures like the Sifakas.. Still more remarkable is 
the Aye-aye {Chiromys madagmeariensis), a long-haired, 
brush-tailed Lemur, with curiously slender fingers 
(one especially so) and toes, and front teeth like those 
of Eodent Although of small bodily size, reference 
must likewise be made to the peculiar Tenrecs {Gen- 
teticlm), which are restricted to the island, an^ some 
of which resemble miniature Hedgehogs in general 
appearance. 

GREEjSri.AND AND ARCTIC AMERICA. — With Alaska, 
the northern districts and islands of the Dominion 
of Canada, and Greenland, I commence a survey of 
the hunting grounds and game of the New World. 
It must be mentioned, however, that the area is so 
great and the number of mammals and birds so large, 
that only a very brief and cursory notice can be 
attempted. In Arctic America and ,^he northern 
portion of the territories to the southward a con- 
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siderable niuuber of the animals are more or less 
closely allied to those of Northern Asia and l^iirope ; 
but as the traveller proceeds farther south he will 
notice a gradual disappearance of Old World tyj^es, 
until in Central and South America he meets with 
a fiiuna quite unlike that of any other part of the 
world. 

Ainong the strictly Arctic mammals of the Western 
Hemisphere, the Polar Bear and the Arctic Fox are 
severally identical with their Old A¥orkl repre- 
sentatives. Seals of various kinds, among which 
may be mentioned the Greenland species {Phoca 
g-mnlandica), as well as Cetaceans, for tlie most 
part identical with Eastern species, abound in these 
seas. Certain islands in Bering Sea are the home 
of Fur-Seals, or Sea-Bears, as well as of Sea-Lions 
and Sea-Otters; but since the killing of these is" 
under special regulations, and the right leased to a 
company, they are of no interest to the sportsman. 
The Pacific Walrus {Odobmmcs ohesiis), wliich has 
considerably finer tusks than its Atlantic relativ%, 
is, however, obtainable on the northern coasts of thd 
l^acific.^ The most remarkable large gailie animal of 
the Arctic districts of the Western Hemisphere is, 
however, undoubtedly the Musk-Ox {Ovibos mosehatus), 
of which fine examples were obtained by the Earl of 
Lonsdale during his adventurous journey of 1888-89. 
The range of this animal extends from the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean to about tlie'^60th parallel; 
but it does not appear to occur to the westward of 
the Mackenzie Eiver, and is not known to exist in 
Alaska ; its southern extension seems to be gradually 
contracting., ’^Northwards and eastwards it extends 
through Parry Islands and Grinnell-land to North 
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Oreenland, reaching on the west coast as far south 
as Melville Bay, and having been also met with at 
Sabine Island on the east coast, A little to tlie 
eastward of the Peace Piver Musk-Oxen were 
recently very numerous, and many were killed by 
hunters. The Barren- Ground race of the Eeindeer 
or Caribou {Rafugifor taranduB arctieus) ranges from 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean to the northern limit 
of forests ; and is represented by a closely allied race 
iti Greenland {K t groenlandims). The larger and 
darker Woodland Eeindeer, to be again mentioned 
below, ranges in Alaska as far north as the wooded 
districts of the Upper Yukon. It appears that the 
Barren-Ground Caribou was once exceedingly numerous 
on the tundras of Alaska; hiit even as early as IS?*? 
it had become very scarce on the coasts of Bering 
Strait, and since that date its numbers have been 
much diminished in the interior. The Alaskan Elk, 
or Moose, which inhabits the same ground as the 
Woodland Eeindeer, is so much larger than the 
.animals found ferther south, that it has been 
separated by the American naturalists as a distinct 
species; and ’it may possibly be entitled to rq,nk as 
.a separate race. Very characteristic of the country 
is tlie Alaskan Big-horn {Ovis canadensis dalli), which 
in winter at least is pure white; and whose horns 
and ears are intermediate in character between those 
of the Kamschatkan and Eoeky Mountain Big-horns. 
Two huge Brown Bears are found in Alaska, one 
'(TJrsiis arctus dalli) inhabiting the mainland, while 
the second and still larger race is restricted to 
Kadiak Island, on the south coast. A mounted 
example of the former may be seen in « the Natural 
History Museum. The Barren -Ground Bear (?7. a. 
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rieJicmlmv^), nearly allied to the Grizzly, is found N’>. 
between Hudson Bay and the Mackenzie. 

As most of the other species of mammals inhabit- 
ing Arctic America are also found in the districts 
farther south, they may more conveniently be noticed 
below. It may be mentioned, however, that during 
tlie spring and summer months the otherwise desolate 
tundras of Alaska teem with bird-life. At this season 
are to be seen the Canada Goose {Branta canadensis), 
the White-fronted Goose {Anser liyperloreus), and the 
Snow Goose {GhcM hyperboreus), together with Swans 
and numerous species of fresh-water Ducks. The 
handsome Harlequin Duck {ffarelda glacialis) is to 
be met with on the smaller tributaries of the Yukon ; 
and in addition to all these, Sand-hill Cranes and 
various kinds of wading birds abound. On the coast 
of Bering Sea the gunner may bag four species of 
Eider-duck (Soniateria), including the Spectacled, 
King, and Steller's Eider. Here, too, may be found 
the handsome Emperor Goose {Philacte canagica), 
which is a species peculiar to Korth America. ITie 
Black Brent Geese (Branta nigricans) are reportefl 
to pass in huge flocks every spring aloitg the shores 
of Bering Sea, affording magnificent sport to the 
gunner while the flight lasts. During their sojourn 
in Alaska the Ducks get excessively fat and remark- 
ably well flavoured from feeding on a kind of 
blueberry which grows abundantly on the bare 
coast-hills. Two kinds of Ptarmigan are common 
on the mainland, one of which collects in large 
packs during the winter. 

Southern Canada, United States, and Mimco. — 

To the soiitiaward of the limit of the range of the 
Musk-Ox we enter the region containing what may 
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1. Black-tailed Deer. Mazamt colmiUana. 

% Big-liorn, or Rocky Mountain Sheep. Ovis camdemis, 

3. Prong-Buck. Aiitilocapm ammcana. 

4. Bison (Buffalo). Bos amencamis. 

5. Rocky Mountain Goat (Eaploceros montamis). 

6. Wapiti. Gervm canadensis. 

7. Deer Slot — to show skinning. 

8. Wapiti — lower jaw. 

9. Scalp of Wapiti, as saved on the field. 

10. Antlers of male Elk. 


For Measurements of Horns, Weights of «ig Game, and other 
Statistical Information, see Records of Big Game., by Rowland W ard, F.Z.S. 
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be regarded as the typical fauna of North America, 
which continues approximately as far south as lower 
Mexico. The chain of the ^'Eockies'’ forms a very 
important feature in this area, enabling northern 
types of animals to range much farther south than 
would be the case were this elevated tract non- 
existent. Throughout a large part of Canada and 
the United States the progress of those influences 
which tend to disturb great game, and to restrict 
their range, has been mor^ rapid during the last 
quarter of a century than in almost any part of 
the world; one of the results being the practical 
extermination of the American Bison. 

The American Bison {Bos miscalled Buflalo, 

has practically ceased to be an animal of sport ; but 
reports vary considerably as to the approximate 
•numbers which still survive. There are two varieties, 
the Woodland race {B, Uson athalascce), and the Prairie 
race {B, hison ty^icits). Some of the former remain in 
the neighbourhood of the Peace Kiver in Canada, 
where Lord Lonsdale obtained his specimens in 1888, 
and Mr. Warburtoii Pike came across a few bands in 
1890. A ferd is preserved in the Yellowstone Park, 
and, as noticed above, a few survive in Idaho, and 
probably also in Colorado, Texas, etc. Of the other 
Hollow-horned Ptuminants, the finest is the Eocky 
Mountain Sheep or Big-horn (Ovis ccmacUnsis), of which 
the typical race inhabits the mountains from which it 
takes its name.^ In addition to the Alaskan race 
already noticed, there are other local races, namely, 
the North-western race {Ovis canadensis stonei) from 
the upper part of the Stikin (Stickeen) Eiver, at no 
very great distance from the Alaskan frontier; the 
Liard Eiver race {0. e, Uardensis), which occurs farther 
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eastward, on the above -naiued tributary ^ 

Mackenzie; and, finally, the Southern race i ‘ 
ndmii\ from the Grapevine Mountains between 
California and Nevada, and some of the neiglAouring 
districts. Large horns of Big-horn are now very 
difficult to obtain; British Columbia being “ 
the best districts in which to procure this fine f^'ieep. 

One of the most characteristic of North Amoi^an 
animals is the so-called Bocky Mountain Coat (Lfop- 
lomm montanus), distinguished by its pure white shaggy 
winter coat, and tapering cylindrical black lioins. 
is not really a true Goat, but more nearly allied to the 
Serows of Asia. The best localities for this rumman 
are in British Columbia, but it probably extends north- 
wards into Alaska. ^ . 

For Elk, or Moose {Alces mcdchis), the best grounas 
are in Canada, especially in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and the district to the south of James 
towards Lake Winnipeg. The range of the Woodlanc 
Eeindeer, or Caribou {Maoigifer tarandus card>ff!i),extena>i 
from the limit of forests southwards to 
New Brunswick, Northern Maine, and Lower Canaac 
on both sides of the St. Lawrence, thence passing west- 
wards "through the district north of Quebec to the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior, south of uhic i ic 
species is unknown. The only true Deer founc ni le 
New World, where there are two local races, ^ is the 
Wapiti (Germs canadensis), which is almost invari^ y 
miscalled Elk on the other side of tliE Atlantic. Ihe 
Eastern or typical race (0. cmictdcmis typicus) 
the east side of the Eockies from about lat- 
Wyoming and Montana, but has been exterminated 
from many, districts, where it was formerly common. 
On the other hand,' the Western race (G. c. oecidentum. 
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is found on the Pacific side of the Eockies from British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island to the north of 
California and New Mexico ; and in parts of Wyoming, 
especially in the famous Jacksons Hole district. 
In the autumn of 1896 it was estimated that some 
25,000 head of this splendid Deer came down from 
the mountains to winter in the district south of the 
Yellowstone Park. Unfortunately, about 80 per cent 
of the fawns and 10 per cent of the adults perished 
from tlie inclemency of the season. Wapiti-shooting 
in these districts closes on December 1. The other 
Deer belong to the exclusively American genus Mazama, 
Foremost among these is the wddely spread Common 
American Deer {Mazama america), of which the typical 
Virginian race, ranging over Eastern North America 
from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, is the most familiar. 
•In the Western States it is replaced by the so-called 
White-tailed Deer (J£ a, macrura), while in Florida 
its place is taken by the small M. a. osceola, and 
numerous other small forms occur in Mexico and 
Central America. Very distinct is the well-knowm 
Mule-Deer (i£ hemiomts), whose range embraces suitable 
districts to the westward of the Missouri, from British 
Columbia to Southern California. The allied but rather 
smaller Black-tailed Deer (i£ cohmliana), which also 
extends from British Columbia to California, but is 
confined to a narrow belt near the coast, is the only 
other Deer likely to interest the sportsman. In 
America the naiiie “ Antelope ” is commonly applied to 
the very remarkable ruminant designated in Europe 
Prong -buck, or Prong -horn {Antilocafpra americana), 
which belongs to a family by itself, and is characterised 
by its forked horn-sheaths, which are shedTajid replaced 
annually. Prong-buck are still numerous on the great 
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prairies that touch the Itocky Mountains, as well as in 
Sonora and North Mexico, while they also extend 
northwards to the confines of Canada. Their proper 
home is, however, Sonora and Arizona, and they belong 
to a fauna somewhat different from that of the Northern 
United States. 

Of the North American Carnivora, exclusive of 
those mentioned under the lieading of Arctic America, 
p. 205, the most formidable is the drizzly Bear {Ur ms 
circtus horribilis), the typical form of which ranges 
from Norton Sound, Alaska, througli the Eockies to 
Utah; the Sonoran Grizzly, of Mexico and California, 
being regarded by some waiters as distinct. The so- 
called Cinnamon Bear seems to be a colour-phase of 
the Grizzly. The American Black Bear ( U mnericamis), 
which has a wide geographical range, is, however, a 
perfectly distinct species. The North iLinerican Wolf* 
(Oanis hqms nithikts) has also a wide I'ange, and 
mention may be made of the American varieties of 
the Common Fox, respectively known as the Cross 
Fox, and the Silver, or Black Fox, the fur of the latter 
being highly valued. Among the Cat tribe, the Punra 
{Felds ^oncolor), commonly known as The “ Lion,'" 
Panther,’' or Painter,” is to be met with in most parts 
of the United States, although more numerous in some 
districts than in others. A correspondent writing 
from Uinta County, Wyoming, says tlu.it in that 
State, as well as in Colorado and Utah, Puma are 
very plentiful. They must be hunted with hounds, 
and can only be obtained with certainty during the 
early spring and late autumn. Three a week is a 
fair average for a pack, during the season, but some- 
times three %3r four may be killed in a single day. 
There is also the Canada Lynx {Fdis lynx canadensis), 
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from the wooded districts, replaced farther south by 
the Bay Lynx {¥, L riifa)^ and in Colorado, Utah, and 
Arizona by the Plateau Lynx (Z L haileyi). 

Fur-bearing animals of the Weasel tribe are 
exceedingly numerous in the more northern districts 
of America. Firstly, we have the Grlutton, or 
Wolverine {Gulo lusous), from the wooded districts of 
Canada, an animal not separable from the European 
species. The Martens are represented by Mnstcla 
amcricana, nearly allied to the Pine-Marten of Europe; 
but the Fisher-Marten {M, ^^ennanti), ranging from 
Alaska to Texas, is very distinct. Among smaller 
forms may be mentioned the Black-footed Polecat 
(if. nigriim), and the American Ermine (if. erminea 
richardsoni). The well-known Skunks {MepMUs and 
SpilogaU) are characteristic American animals with 
. beautiful fur, and mention must likewise be made of 
the American Badger {Toxidm americana), whose 
pelage is likewise of considerable value. Another 
valuable fur-bearer is the American Otter {Liitm 
mnadensis) ; while the Eaccoons {Proeyon) and Caco- 
^misties {Bassarmiis) are among the most characteristic 
of Amerietm fur-producers, easily recognised by the 
alternate dark and light rings on their tails. My 
list of North American mammals of sport closes with 
the Canadian Beaver (Castor fiber canadensis), but the 
true Opossum (Didelpliys niarsitpialis) cannot be passed 
over without mention. 

Game-birds« and Water-fowl are so numerous in* 
North America, that it is quite impossible to mention 
them all. In regard to the Ducks and Geese, etc., Dr. 
D. G. Elliot writes that “ North America at one time 
px'obably contained more wild -fowl than any other 
country of the globe, and even in the recollection of 
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Boine living the birds came down from the northland 
during the autumn in numbers that were incredible, 
promising a continuance of the race for ever. I have 
myself seen great masses of .Ducks, and also of Geese, 
rise at one time from the water in so dense a cloud as 
to obscure the sky, and every suitable water-covered 
spot held some member of the famih' throughout our 
limits. But those great armies of wild-fowd will be 
seen no more in our land, only the survivors of their 
broken ranks.” The names of a few of the more 
northern species have been already mentioned under 
the heading of Arctic America, and it must suffice to 
add that Dr. Elliot recognises a total of 63 species 
and races, among which several, such as the Wild 
Duck and the Gadwal, are identical with European 
forms. Of these, the most celebrated from a gas- 
tronomic point of view is the Canvas-hack {AristoneMa ^ 
mlimeria), while the largest is the Trumpeter Swan 
{Cjjgnus huccinator). 

Turning to Game-birds and Snipe, the three most 
important in the Eastern United States are tl>e 
Euffed Grouse {Bonasa umhelhis), the Virginian Quails 
or Boh White ” (Ortyx mrginiana), and the American 
Woodcock {Scolopax minor). The list also includes 
the Canada Grouse (Canaehites canadensis), which 
ranges as far south as ISTew York, franklin’s Grouse 
(G fmnUini), from the west of the Bockies, the two 
species of American Capercaillie (Ikndragapas), the 
Prairie Hens (Tympamtchns) and SageXlrouse {Geniro- 
cercus), the two species of Sharp-tailed Grouse {Pedio- 
eeies) and the Hazel Hens {Tetrastes). As the 
Guinea-fowls are exclusively African, so the Turkeys 
are characteristically American in the wild state ; of 
these the Common Turkey {Meleagris galloimvo) comes 
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from the table-lands of Northern Mexico and the 
neighbouring States, while in the Eastern. States it is 
replaced by if. aniericana. By far the most beautiiiil 
species is, however, the Central American if. ocellata, 
from (-hiatemala, Yucatan, and British Honduras. 
There are also numerous relatives of the Bob White,” 
such as the Sealed Partridges {Gallipe])la\ the Mountain 
Partridge {Orcmiyx pictus) from the Western States, 
the Californian Quail {Lo'pliortyx calif ornicm), and the 
species of Gyrtonyx^ which extend from the South- 
western States into Central America. It may be 
added that Pheasants have been introduced and 
acclimatised into several of the States, but in some at 
least, as in New York, they are still absolutely pro- 
tected. The Snipe are represented by Wilson's Snipe 
(Galinago vAlsoni). 

Of other birds, it may be mentioned that the Ped 
Flamingo {Phcenicojpter%is cliilensis), a species by no 
means so well coloured as its European relative, 
occurs in the warmer States. Among the diurnal 
Birds of Prey are to be found the Osprey {Pandion 
^lialiaetus), tlie Golden Eagle {Aqidla chrysaet'm), and 
the White*jieaded Sea-Eagle {Haliaekis lcu€Oce2ohalMs), 
while tlie Harpy Eagle is to be met with in the dense 
forests of Mexico, where, as well as in some of the 
southern United States, the handsome Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker is to be obtained. The American Vul- 
tures constitute a family {Gatliaftidm) quite distinct 
from the one in which the Old. World Vultures are 
grouped ; and representatives of the South and Central 
Amei’ican groixp of Humming-birds extend as far 
north as the Southern States of North America. 

Mention has already been made of the abundance 
of Salmon and Trout in the streams* and lakes of 
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Arctic America, and the same holds good for many of 
those of the districts now under consideration. 
Wonderful sport is, indeed, afforded in many districts 
of North America to the angler, but it is not necessary 
here to particularise the various species obtainable. 
Attention may, however, well be directed to a (lescripti<m 
of angling that has of late years been practised witli 
startling results, at least for Europeans. This is the 
capture on the west coast of Florida of the Tarpon, or 
King Herring {Megalo])s ikrissoiclcs). As this fisli may 
weigh as much as a couple of hundred pounds, and 
measure al^out twelve feet in total length, its capture 
with the rod and line affords excellent and exciting 
sport, demanding the utmost skill of the angler; 
the behaviour of these monsters when hooked being 
most game. The angling is from a boat, the struggle 
will often last foixr or five hours, and the reel-work is 
tremendoms. For an account of Tarpon -fishing sea 
The English Angler in Florida, by Eowland Ward. 

Cexteal and South Ameeica. — Although America 
from the south of Brazil to Cape Horn contains only 
a comparatively small number of animals comingr 
under the designation of big game, yet it iS a country 
of overwhelming interest to the naturalist, the greater 
number of its mammals and birds being quite unlike 
those of any other region. The area includes a great 
variety of climate, the Guianas and Brazil including 
some of the hottest countries in the world, whereas 
for the greater part of the year the ^climate of the 
Argentine is delightful, while Patagonia in winter is 
very cold indeed. For a yachting voyage, so arranged 
that excursions can be made inland from different 
ports, this part of the world presents exceptional 
advantages. ^ In the forests of Brazil and the neigh- 
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bouring countries dogs are necessary for the larger 
game ; and, indeed, the ordinary traveller through the 
priineyai forest scarcely ever encounters the bigger 
animals haphazard. Men are sent into the forest 
with dogs ; they find an animal which almost invari- 
ably takes to the nearest river, where the sportsman 
is in waiting, and gets his shot as the creature swims. 
Peccary, however, do not take to the water, and are 
followed till brought to bay by the dogs. On the 
other hand, in the open plains of the Argentine, as 
well as in Patagonia, all shooting is invariably done 
on horseback, the horses being so trained as to stand 
immovable while the sportsman dismounts for his 
shot. 

Of the Carnivora, the Puma, of which there are 
several local races, ranges throughout the area, being 
^ especially numerous in parts of Patagonia ; the gray 
variety is never found north of the Isthmus of Darien. 
The j£iguar, the Tigrh of the Spanish colonists (Fdis 
onca\ is also widely distributed, being very abundant 
in Paraguay and the Matto Grosso district of Brazil, 
^where remarkably fine specimens are met with ; black 
Jaguars are,by no means uncommoiL Of the smaller 
Cats, the Ocelot {F. iiardalis) displays an extraordinary 
degree of variation in its handsome colouring ; there 
is also the curious, uniformly coloured Jaguarondi (F, 
jaguaroncli), and farther south the long-haired Parnp^as 
Cat {F, ^pajeros). The so-called Ked Wolf (Canis 
juhatus) is a lai^ge and pieculiar wild Dog ranging from 
Brazil to Argentina ; and there are numerous smaller 
species commonly called Foxes, such as G. azarm, G, 
cancrivorus, etc., while in the Falkland Islands there is 
a true Wolf {G, antarctieus). One of tl)p rarest of all 
animals in collections is the Bush-l)dg {SjMotlios 
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VGiiatims), of the Guianas and Brazil. Only one Bear 
— the Spectacled Bear ( Ursus ornatus) of the Cliilian 
Andes — is found throughout the area; but smaller 
Carnivora are abundant. Among these, the Brazilian 
Otter (Ltdm brasiliensis) is the largest of its tribe, 
while the Orison and Tayra (Galidis and Galcra) are 
peculiar South American types. The South American 
Skunks (Conepatus) are likewise markedly different 
from their northern relatives ; and the Coatis (Nasua) 
are restricted to this area. 

The forests of Guiana and Brazil abound with 
Monkeys — among which the Spider-Monkeys (Atelcs) 
are some of the most familiar — all very widely dis- 
tinguished from their relatives of the Old World. 
But the most remarkable of all South American 
mammals are undoubtedly the Sloths {Bmdypus and 
Cholcepus), the Ant-eaters {Myrmccopliaga^ Tamandua^ ^ 
and Cyclopes), and the Armadillos {Dasyious, Tatusia, 
Pfiodon, etc.), the two former being confined to the 
hot forest districts, while the latter (which people will 
persist in regarding as reptiles) are met with every- 
where. The Bodents, or Gnawing Mammals, likewise 
present numerous peculiar types, the Qarpincho, or 
Capiba-ta {Hydroclmms capihard), of tlie rivers of 
Brazil and Uruguay, being the largest member of the 
entire group. The Coypu, or ISTutria {Myopjoiarinis 
coypus), is another aquatic type with a wider range. In 
the warmer forests we find Agutis (Pasyprorta) and 
Bacas {Ccclogenys), while the valusj>ble Chinchillas 
(GhmcMUa and Lagidium) are confined to the higher 
Andes. The Tree - Porcupines {Syneiheres) form a 
peculiar South American group confined to the forest 
districts. Apd on the Argentine Pampa the warrens 
of the Viscacfra {Lagostonmis tricliodactylus) form eon- 
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spiciious objects ; while in South Argentina and Pata- 
gonia the Mara, or Patagonian Cavy {Dolichotis 
■patagonica), 3nay almost be regarded as a feature in the 
landscape. 

But a greater attraction to the sportsman is afforded 
by the numerous species of Deer peculiar to Central 
and South America. These include several small races 
of the Common American Deer {Mazama americcma), 
ranging from Southern Mexico to Peru ; the handsome 
red and black Marsh-Deer {M. dicliotoma) of Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Northern Argentina, and the smaller but 
allied Pampas Deer (if. hezoartica) of the Argentine : 
the two species of Guemal (if. antimnsis and if bisulca) 
from the Andes and Patagonia; the numerous small 
species of Brockets (if. neinorivaga, mfa, etc.), ranging 
from Central America to Paraguay ; and the two Pudus 
, (Piulua) of the Andes, which are the smallest of all 
Deer. The Guanaco {Lama guanams) and the Vicugna 
(Z. mcitgna)y the wild repi’esentatives of the Alpaca 
and Llama, are peculiar South American ruminants, 
imnging from the high Andes of Peru and Bolivia to 
^Patagonia, and in the latter country affording good 
sport with’Jaoimds. Lastly, we have the Tapirs, of 
which the common species (jfh;p 2 V?e.s ameriednus) is 
found in the forest districts of Brazil, etc., while others 
inliabit the mountains. Although of large size, these 
animals, from the absence of horns or tusks, afford no 
satisfactory trophies to the sportsman. 

Among birds, the PJiea, or American Ostrich 
{Lhca americana), abounds on parts of the Argentine 
Pampas and in Patagonia, where it may be hunted 
with dogs, or taken by means of the bolas or lasso. 
Of the Birds of Prey, the largest is tjie Condor of 
the Andes {Sarcoramphns gryp1m$), rnost abundant 
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in Bolivia, Peru, and Chili. Very characteristic of 
Central and South America are the peculiar Hawks, 
known as Caracaras and Chimangos (Polyhoms and 
Ihycter), of which there are numerous representatives- 
in different parts of the coiintry. The lied Flamingo 
may be met with from Brazil to the Argentine,, 
while the great Jabiru stock {Afycteria americana) 
is generally distributed in the neighbourhood of lakes 
and swamps. Similar localities in the Guianas and 
Brazil form the haunts of that peculiar bird the 
Horned Screamer {Palamedea cormita), its place being 
taken on the lagimas of Argentina by the Chaja, or 
Crested Screamer {Chojima chcvmriay In winter the- 
same lagunas abound with Duck of various descrip- 
tions ; and on^ the pampas the different kinds- 
of Tinamu, locally known as '' Partridges '' and 
“ Pheasants,'’ afford excellent sport with the shot- . 
gun, the largest species being the Martinetta, whose- 
wailing whistle is a characteristic sound on the- 
silent pampa. 

Another remarkable South American bird is tke- 
large and long-legged Seriema {Ckrimna cri$tata)p 
abundant on the plateaus of Brazil, but* also found 
less cdminonly in Paraguay ; and tlie Hoatzin 
{Opistliocomus cristatus), whose young climb by the- 
aid of the claws on their wings, is perhaps even 
more noteworthy. Although also met with in the- 
Southern United States, those great black Game-l>irtls 
known as Guans and Curassows (^mcuh^) attain 
their maximum development in the southern lialf 
of the Hew World. The lovely orange Cock-of~the- 
Piock {Rnpicola crocea), formerly abundant in the 
Guianas, is o^ie of the most gorgeous of all birds 
while the Toucans (EJiamphastidce) attract attention 
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l)y their enormous and brilliantly coloured bills. 
Several species of the exquisite Manaldns {Pijpra), 
.as well as the gorgeously coloured Fruit-eaters or 
Chatterers, are to be met with in the forests of 
Brazil and the GUiianas. These last-named countries, 
together with the tropical districts generally, also 
form the true home of the great tribe of the incom- 
parable Humming-birds {Twchilidm), which are most 
-.abundant about marshy deltas and the banks of 
rivers, although a few are restricted to the extinct 
volcanic craters of the high Andes. Finally, thousands 
•of gorgeous Macaws {Ara, etc.), as, well as various 
kinds of Paraquets, inliabit the teeming forests of 
Brazil and the Giiianas, extending also into the warmer 
isones of the Andes. 

It may be added that the Alligator of the 
- Mississippi is replaced in the warmer rivers and 
lakes of >South America by numerous species of the 
allied Saurians known as Caimans {Caiman), dis- 
tinguished by the presence of bony plates on the 
rmcler as well as on the upper surface of the body. 
^These waters are also inhabited by shoals of fish, 
many of Hiem of large size, but few satisfactory 
either for tlie sport they afford, or for tlie table. 
A large proportion of them belong, indeed, to the 
great family of Cat-Fishes {Sihmndm), most of which 
are dangerous to handle on account of the wounds 
inflicted by the pungent spines on the back. Special 
mention must ^be made of the Arapaima (A. gi(jas), 
of the rivers of the Giiianas and Brazil, on account 
of its being the largest of all fresh - water fish, 
specimens having been captured whose length I'eached 
fifteen feet, and their weight some 400 pounds. 
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220; Central, 206. 215, 219, 

220, 223, 224 ; South, 206, 219, 
220, 223, 224, 225 

American Bison, 210 
American Deer, 215 
Ammodorms clarhei, 192 
Amu Daria, 120 
Amurlaiid, 108, 117, 118, 120 
Auam, 150, 151 
Anamalais, 146 
Anatolia, 121 

Anatomy, for vital shots, 9 
Andes, 222, 223, 225 ; Chilian 
222 

Angola, 204 

Angolan Sing-sing Waterbuck, 204 
Annesley Bay, 198 
Anoa, 156 • 

Anomalurus, 203 
Ant-eaters, 147, 158, 222 
Antelopes, 197, 199, 202 
AidhTopopnthrjnisyorlW^ 202 ; troy- 
lodytes, 202 

A ntidorms eudiore, 172, 175 

Aniilompnt arnericaua, 210, 215 

Antilops cerdmyrra, 130, 146 

Apparatus for sportsmen, 13 

Ajileryic, 161 

Arabia, 162 

Arabian Gazelle, 162 

Arapairaa, 225 

Arctic Fox, 11 116 

Arctic Ocean, 2k)6,*207 

Arctic Eegions, 116 
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Arctictis hinturong^ 141 
Arctony:ii collar Is, 141 
Argali, 118, 119, 130, 133 
Argentina, 2*23 

Ariel. See also d, scenmerrmgi 

Arizona, 216 

Armadillos, 222 

Armenia, 121 

Armenian Sheep, 121 

Arm^, 4, 5 

ArnI, 145 

Arnold, Major A. J., 200, 202 
Arsenical paste, substitute for, 23 
Aru group, 157 
Arui. Udad 
Ashkankolo Mountains, 203 
Asia, 108, 114, 134, 206 ; Minor, 
105, 121, 122, 123 ; Northern, 
117, 118; Central, 117, 118,120, 
127, 140 

AvSiatio Elephant, 150 
Asiatic Ibex, 130, 134 
Asiatic Muflon, 121 
Asiatic Ehinoceros, 154 
Asiatic Wild Ass, 122 
Asmara, 197, 199 
Asorta districts, 197 
Asortriba Mountains, 196 
Assam, 141, 142, 143, 145, 146, 
148, 150, 151, 152 
Assam plain, 141 
Assam vallev, 139, 140 
Astor, 125, *'128, 133 
Atbara, 195 
Atlantic Walrus, 115 
Atlas Raime, 165 
Attock Hills, 140 
Audad. See Udad 
Audubon, 92 
Australasian Birds, 158 
Australia, 77, 154, 157 
Axis Deer, 146 
Aye-aye, 205 

Babirusa, 156 
Bahtrusa aJfwrus, 156 
Baboons, 163, 168, 185, 196, 202 
Bacon Beetle, 28 
Bactrian Camel, 120 
Badger, 107, 111, 141, 217 
Baffin Bay, 115 r, 
Bahr-el-aiiazal, 196'' 

Baikal, Lake, 120 


Balearic Islands, 105 
Balkans, 106 
Baltic Sea, 114 

Baltistan, 119, 124, 125, 126, 128, 
133, 134 

Baluchistan, 122, 123, 124, 139 
Baluchi IJrial, 121 
Banded Duiker, 203 
Banting, 152 
Banu, 124 
Baraka, 197 
Barasingha, 128, 146 
Barbary Deer, 166; Partridge, 105, 
165 

Barhigo, Lake, 192 
Barking Deer. See Muutjac 
Barren “Croiiiid Bear, 207 
Barren -Grounds’ Reindeer, 207 
Base country, 197 
Bastard Hartebecst, 169 
Bats, 144 
Baviau Deer, 155 

Bear, 110, 116, 117, 126, 136, 138 ; 
Brown, 103, 106, 107, 109, 110, 
in, 118, 164; Polar, 116, 206; 
Syrian Brown, 122 ; Black, 127, 
151, 216 ; Himalayan Brown, 
128 ; Tibetan, 136 ; Sloth, 144, 
150 ; Plimalayan Black, 151 ; 
Malay, 151; Barren - Ground, 

207 ; Grizzly, 216 ; Spectacled, 
222 # 

Beatrix Oryx, 162 

Beaver, 111, 217 * 

Bechuanalaiid, 184^*^ . 

Beden. See Nubian Ibex 
Bedford’s Deer, 118 
Behar, 148 

Beira, 184 ; Antelope, 192 
Beisa, 192, 197 

Bengal, 145, 147, 148 ; Sandar- 
bans, 139 ; Floriean, 148 
Bengal, Bay of, 151 
Beiiguela, 20^ 

Beni Arner couiitry, 197 
Benzoline, 37 ; for cleaning birds, 
95 

Berbera, 192 

Bering Strait, IIG, 207 ; Sea, 206, 

208 

Bharal, 130, 133, 140 
Bhutan, 120, 128, 135, 139, 140, 
142 


INDEX 


33idowitea Forest, 108 
Big-liori), 21 Oj 213 ; Kamsuhutlvan, 
116 ; Alaskan, 207 
Bilaspiir, 144 
BintAiroiig, 141 

Birds : decoys and dummies, 15, 16 ; 
collecting, 18 ; sexing, 19 ; mark- 
ing the skin, 19 ; ju’eservative for 
skins, 24, 25 ; protection of skins 
from insects, 25; keeping in 
spirit, 33 ; skinning, 56 ; setting 
lip, 89, 90 

Birds of Paradise, 157 ; of Spain, 
103 ; of the Arctic Regions, 106 ; 
of Northern Asia, 120 ; of Asia 
Minor, 122 ; of Persia, 123 ; of 
ICaslimii', 138 ; of China and 
Formosa, 138 ; of India, 142 ; 
of Somaliland, 193 ; of West 
Africa, 201, 203 

Bison, 86, 87, 107, 108, 130, 210 

Black Bear, 127, 216 

Blackbuck, 130, 146 

Blackcock, or Black Grouse, 113 

Black Irtish, 121 

Black Rhinoceros, 175, 176, 186 

Black-tailed Deer, 210, 215 

Black Wildebeest, 172 

Blanford, Mr., 149 

Blaubok, 175 

Blesbok, 1S3 

Blow-pipe, 13 

Bhtebuck, 175, 176 

Bluebiill. iSae Nilgai 

Blue Duiker, 

Blue Sheep. Nee Bharal 
Blue Tibetan Bear, 136 
Blue Wildebeest, 172, 176 
Bolivia, 223, 224 
Bombay, 147, 148 
Bongo, 203 
■Bontebok, 175 
Borgusi, 202 
Borgu, 202 ^ 

Burneo, 154, 155 

I Ison, 213 ; caffei^ 11, 175, 
204 ; honcmiSi 107, 108 ; tjcumis^ 
130, 145, 152 ; grumdeiis^ 133 ; 
huhalis, 145, 150 ; fivnialis, 152 ; 
so/uluima birmanirAL% 152 ; de- 
p/'csaicuruU^ 156 ; nundorensis^ 
156 ; cajfer ccriuinoctmlis, 193 ; 
cufer jjlfOikej'uSf 200 ; coffer 

K 


:2''29' 

noniis, 202 ; hison athalascm^ 
213 ; Umn ty^icas, 213 
Bosdaphm irogocaiaelus, 130, 146 
Botletli River, 184 
Bouc|netin. Bee Steinbok 
Bowartie Mountains, 197 
Bower-bird, 158 
Brahmaputra, 145 
Brain, of Lion, 9 ; of Elephant, 11 ; 

scoop, 37 
Brazil, 220-225 

Brindled Gnu, 183, 184, 186, 
191 

British Columbia, 215 ; East Africa, 
185 ; South Africa, 183 ; Hon- 
duras, 219 
Brockets, 223 

Brown Bear, 103, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 117, 118, 122, 128, 164, 
207 

Bubal Hartebeest, 162, 165 
Buhalis hoselapJms^ 162, 165 ; 

Uehtemteini, 172, 184; cema^ 
184 ; maynei, 192 ; tora^ 195 ; 
major, 199, 202 
Budorcas irndcolor, 137, 140 
Bufialo, 4, 8 ; vital shots, 11 ; 
hunting fields, 145, 150, 175, 183, 
191, 193, 197, 200, 202, 210 
Buffon’s Kob, 199 
Burn Hills, 1S7 

BurchelPs Rhinoceros, 183 ; Zebra, 
176, 184, 186 
Burma, 139, 140, 150, 152 
Burmese Linsang, 151 
Burmese Serow, 152 
Bushbuek, 172, 175, 184, 186, 
187, 191, 192, 199, 201 
Bush-Dog, 221 
Bushtbwl, 201 
Bushire district, 163 
Bush-Pigs. 175, 176, 184, 186, 204 
Bustard, 103, 112, 123, 143, 148, 
159, 166, 181, 196 
Buttertiies. preservation, etc,, 37, 
73, 77, 201 

Oabul Markhor, 124, 130 
Oaecabis petrosit, 165 
Cacornistle, 217 
Caiman, 225 * 

Calamianes Dfer* 155 
Calcutta, 149 
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California, 215 
Camel, 120 

Camera, pliotographic, 16 
Oamernns, 202 
Camplior, 37 

Canada, 205, 208, 216, 217 
Canary Islands, 166 
GanU 103, 107, 142 ; vidj^es, 
103 ; lagopits^ 111 ; lupus 
lanujeV) 133 ; vulpes montauuSi 
142 ; pallipcs, 144 ; Icncopiis^ 
144 ; aureus, 144 ; deccanensis, 
144 ; hengalensis, 144 ; adustus, 
186 ; lupus nuhilus, 216 ; jubatus, 
221 ; anicf/rciicusj 221 
Cape Buffalo, 175 ; vital shots, 

■ 'ir ■■ . . 

Cape Coast, 200 
Cape Colony, 170 
Cape Hartebeest, 172 
Capercaillie, 103, 109, 112, 117, 
218 ; weight of, 112 
Capra pi/renaica, 103 ; ibex, 104 ; 
ccmcasica, 107 ; cylindrimniis, 
107 ; hircus ccgagrus, 105, 107, 
121 ; sibirica, 119, 130, 134 ; 
falconen megaceros, 124, 130, 
140; fcdconeri jerdo}ii, 124, 130, 
140 ; Mrciis hhjthi, 124, 140 ; 
falconeri cashiiiriensis, 127 ; faU 
coneri tgpica, 127 ; sibirica sacin, 
134; nubiana, 162, 165, 196; 
mil, 165, 198 

Capreolus vulgaris, 103, 107, 108, 
111 ; manchuricus, 118 ; py~ 
gargusj y)8, 119 " '■ 

Caracal, 122, 143, 164, 184 
Carbolic-acid process, 33 
Caribou, 112, 207 
Carpathians, 106 
Carpincho, 222 
Caspian Provinces, 123 
Caspian Red Deer, 107, 121 
Caspian Snow-Cock, 123 
Cassow?iries, 157, 158 
Casting fish, 96 
Castor fiber. 111 
Cats, 143, 151, 198 
Caucasian Black Grouse, 107 
Caucasian Snow-Cock, 107 
Caucasian Tur, 103,?^107 
Caucasus, 102, 106, ^08 
Celebes, 157, 158 


Gentetkkc, 205 

Central Asia, US, 120, 127, 140 
Central Provinces, 147 ; Eastern 
Central, 145 

Cegdudoiihns grinimi, 175 ; monii- 
cola, 175 ; 7iataknsi.s, 176 ; 
coronatas, 199 ; ntaxurUl, 199 ; 
Tuflkdus, 199 ; doria, 203 ; 
syhicv.ltor, 203 ; Jciitlnkl, 203 
Cerarn, 158 

Cervicapm arvndinifin, 172, 175 ; 
fidvoritf ilia, 175; ralunaf, 199 
skinning, head-trophies, 48 
Cervidus crinifrons, 137 ; muuijac, 
146 ; fm, 152 

Cervus dama, 103, 111, 164 ; 

elaphus, 103, lOS, 111, 164 ; 
elaphus maral, 106, 107, 121 ; 
sica, 117; horhdonati, 118; cana- 
densis luehdorfi, 118; xantho* 
pygus, 118 ; mnnc/mricus, 118 ; 
sica mauchu ricus, 118 ; cana- 
densis asiaticiis, 119 ; hactri- 
anus, 120 ; caslmirimvus yar- 
candensis, 120, 127 ; viesopota^ 
micas, 121 ; a finis, 128, 140 ; 
aods, 130, 146 ; duvauceli, 130, 
146; unicolor, 130, 146, 152 ; 
cdhirostris, 136 ; tilevanus, ISS ; 
unicolor siomhoji, 138; eldiplaiy>> 
ceros, 133; porcinus, 146; scliom- 
hurgJci, 152 ; eldi, 152 ; uuicolm 
philip>2mms, 154; unicolm' nigri- 
urns, 154 ; alfreiU, 155 ; hippel- ^ 
aphus, 155 ; ctilmtensk, 155 ; 
kiddi,165 ; elaphus havharus, 1 64 ; 
canadensis, 210, 214 ; ca/nadensis 
occidental is, 214 
Cetaceans, 206* 

Ceylon, 44, 143, 150 
Chaja, 224 
Ghambiii, 135, 142 
Chamois, 102, 103, 104, 107 
Changchenino, 133 
Chevrotain, 14o, 152, 155 
Chili, 224 
Chilian Andes, 222 
Chimpanzee, 168, 191, 202 
China, 117, 118, 137, 138, 150 
Chinab valley, 127 
Chinchillas, 222 
Chinese Water-Deer, 137 
Chipmxmk, 168 
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(Jhifomys madagascaricnsis^ 205 
Chiru. See Tibet Antelope 
Ohita, 184 

Cliital, 130, 146, 150 
Chobi River, 183, 184 
Chiikar, 105, 123, 126, 135, 142 
Chntia Nagpur, 147, 148 
Civets, 144, 151, 184 
Clarke’s Gazelle, 192 
ClawlesH Otter, 144 
Clouded Leopard, 141, 151, 154 
VobuH ledbi, 172, 184 ; ellqm- 
prymniiSf 172, 176 ; vanhni, 
184 ; ihimasi, 191 ; ieucobis, 
196; c<fh, 199; clef asset unctu- 
osus, 199 ; def asset 2 >e‘nricei, 204 
Cockatoo, 158 
Cock-of-the-Rock, 224 
Collecting : general observations, 1 ; 

arms and apparatus, 13 
Oolohns vellerosusj 203 
Colorado, 213, 216, 217 
Common Koklass, 135 
Condor, 223 
Congo, 191, 202, 204 
Congo-Nile water-slied, 167 
Congo valley, 202 
(Jonmchcetes imrinus, 172, 176 ; 

gnuj 172, 175 
Constantine, 164 
Constantinople, 106 
Gook, Messrs., 198 
Cordite, 6 
*Corea, 118 
Corfu, 106 
Corsica, 104, 105 
Coypu, 222 
Crane, 182 
Crested Seal, 115 
Crete, 105 

Crocodiles, 149, 191 ; preserving, 
35, 72 

Crowned Duiker, 199 
Vryto 2 yrocta fero.c^ 2^ 

Curassow, 224 
Curing by natives, 24 
Cuscus, 157 
Cutcb, 140, 143, 148 
Cyanide of potassium, 37 
Cyncdimts Jid)atii,% 122, 143 
Ognopitliecus nige't\ 157 
Cyprus, 105, 121, 123 


Dalecarlia, 110, 111 
Dalecarliau Mountains, 112 
Dal Ripa (Willow Grouse), 113 
Damaliscus lunatiis, 172, 184 ; 
I>Warg^iSi 175 ; cdhifrons, 172, 
183; hunter ii 188; corrigim, 
199 

Danakil country, 198 
Darien Isthmus, 221 
Deccan, 139, 143 
Decoys, 15 
Defassa, 196 
Dehra Dim, 144 
Delhi, 143 

Demido if, Prince, 106 

Denmark, 109, 114 

Dera Gazi Khan, 124 

Derniestes lemlarius, 28 

Diana Bay, 114 

Dil)atag, See Clarke’s Gazelle 

Dik-diks, 169, 192, 195, 197 

Bingo or Wild Dog, 161 

Divers, 114 ; Black-throated, 114 ; 

Red-throated, 114 
Dolphin, 150 
Dorcas Gazelle, 196 
Dorcatherium cte^uettkitm^ 203 
Dorcoimgus megalotis, 192 
Dress, 1 
Drill, 202 

Duck-bill. See Platypus 
Ducks, 103, 113, 114, 123, 138, 
149, 208, 218, 224 
Duiker, 169, 175, 184, 186, X91„ 
199, 202, 203 
Durur, 197 « 

Dwarf Red Buffalo, 202 
Dzungaria, 121 

Eagles, 104, 109, 112, 122, 219 
Ear, treatment of, 42, 49 
Bast Caucasian Tur, 107 
Eastern Afghanistan, 135 
Eastern Bengal, 145 
Eastern Central Provinces, 145- 
Eastern Ladak, 134, 135 
Eastern Provinces, 147 
Eastern Tibet, 135, 137 
Eastern Turkestan, 128 
Echidna, 159 
Edinburgh, Duke of, 30 
Edmi Gazelle, f6o 
Egrets, 103, 148 
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Egypt, 163, 165 
Egyptian Red Sea, 196 
Egyptian Sudan, 192 
Eider, Common, 114 
Eland, 169, 178, 183, 186, 187, 200 
Bla/tliodm cqjkalnphn.^ 136 ; mich- 
ianuSi 138 

Elaplumis da vidian us, 137 
Elaphus indicus, 144 
Elba Mountains, 105, 196 
Eld’s Deer, 138, 152 
Elephant, 4, 8, 45 ; difference of 
Indian and African, 11 ; vital 
shots, 11, 12 ; the Bxihe of 
Edinburgh’s, 30 ; weight of an 
Elephant’s skin, 30 ; skinning a 
foot, 44 ; hunting fields, 144, 
150, 152, 154, 169, 175, 183, 186, 
191, 192, 193, 195, 197, 198, 202, 
204 

Elephant’s foot liqueur stand, 45 
Elephas africanus, 175 
ElFasher, 195 

Elk, 111, 112, 210 ; Alaskan, 207 
Elliot, Dr. D. G., 217, 218 
Elwes, H. J., 119 
Emu, 158 
Engadine, 104 

English Angler in Florida, 220 
Enzobot Elephant forest, 192 
Equiis hemionus hcmlppus, 122 ; 
heriiionus, 134 ; quagga, 172 ; 
r.ehra, 175 ; burchelU, 176 ; 
gre'cgi, 192 

Erkowit Mountains, 197 
Ermine, lU, 217 
Erta Mountains, 196 
Erythrea, 198 
Erzerura, 121 
Ethiopian Africa, 167 
Euboea, 105 
Euphrates valley, 123 
Europe, 110, 111, 114, 206; 
Southern and Central, 102,. 122 ; 
Eastern, 106 ; Western, 109 ; 
Arctic, 114 
European Wolf, 142 
Eye, treatment of, 42, 65 

Falcons, 104, 122 
Falkland Islands, 2S1 
Fallow Deer, 105, fll, 121,- 164 ; 
heachskinning, 48, ,49, 50, 51 


Fanti, 203 
Fasher, 195 

E''eUs lea, 8, 122, 143 ; pardina, 
103, 164 ; iigris, 107, 122, 143 ; 
pardns liilllana, 107, 122; Ignu:, 
111 ; tigris lungipifis, 118 ; par- 
dus fontanicri, 118 ; varavrd, 122, 
143, 164 ; vncAii, 122, 12S ; Ujmo 
IsahdUua, 128 ; nebidosa, 141 ; 
paixlus, 143; niariKOrahf, 113 ; 
■viverrina, 143 ; hengakiii^i,% 143 ; 
dwMS, 143; canadeasis, 23 6 ; 
conmlor, 216; rufa, 216 
omli, 221 ; (>nea, 221 : jtajvros, 
221 ; pardallH, 221 
Ferret- Badger, 141 
Field, 106, 127, 187, 105, 200, 
201 

Finmark, 111 

Fish, 110, 225 ; preservation of, 35; 
immersion in spirits, 35 ; skin- 
ning, 69 ; casting, 96 
Fishing Cat, 143 

Fjiill Ripa (Common Ptarmigan), 

I ■ 113 

I Flamingoes, 68, 103, 123, 148, 219, 
224 

Florican, 148 
Florida, 71, 215, 220 
Flying Foxes, 144 
Flying Squirrels, 134 
Foot-trop3iies, 45 r 

Formalin as a preservative, 34 
Formosa, 137, 138 * 

Fort Goldie, 202 
Fo.ssa, 204 

Four-horned Antelope, 130, 116 
Fox, 103, 107, 109, 111, 13 6, 122, 
142, 144, 170, 198, 206, 216, 

^ 221 

Fox’s head-skinning, 43 ; skinning', 
54 

Francolins, 105, 123, 148, 176, 
181, 197, 2Q1 
Franz-JoseMnnd, 115 
Fraser, W. Carlilc, 187 
Fruit-Bats, 144 
Fruit-eaters, 225 
Fur-Beal, 206 

Gaboon, 202, 203 
Gadaimrsi country, 193 
Galagos, 185 
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Gaiiibaga, 201 
Gambia, 199 ; River, 200 
Gambian Elaii<l, 200 ; Oribi, 199 
Game-birds of Spain, 105 ; of the 
Caucasus, 107; of the Hima- 
laya, 147 ; of Ceylon, 150 ; 
of Burma, Siam, etc., 152 ; of 
Northern Africa, 105 ; of South- 
ern Canada, United States and 
Mexico, 218 

Ganges, 144, 145, 147, 149 
Ganges valley, 134 
Gangetic Crocodile, 72, 149 
Gangetic Dolphin, 149 
Gariai, 149 

Qarmlis gangetlcuB, 149 

Gaur, 130, 145, 152 ; vital shots, 9 

Gayal, 152 

iktMa gitflurosaj 118 ; svhjuttu- 
rasa yai'canilensi% 120 ; sah- 
guUnrosa tyinca, 122 ; henmtt% 
122, 146 ; 'pidicaudata^ 134 ; 
arahicUi 162 ; muscatensls^ 162 ; 
cmieri, 165; dcmm mohr, 165; 
dorcas, 165, 196; leptoceros, 165 ; 
scemmerrhigi, 172, 192; gmnii, 
187 ; thorn soni, 191 ; pelzelni\ 
192; spekei\ 192; raficolli% 197; 
m/tfro/is, 199 

Geese, 103, 113, 123, 148, 149, 
208 

^Gemsbnck, 169, 178, 183, 185 
Genet, 164 

♦ Gerermk, 187, 192 

German East Africa, 185 
Ghats, 144, f47 
Gibbons, ML 151 
Gibraltar, 166 
Gilgit, 127, 128, 139, 142 
Giraffes, 183, 185, 187, 192, 193, 
195, 202 

GIossop, Capt. B. R, .M., 201 
Ghitton. See Wolverine 
Gun, 169, 175, 1^3 
Goa. See Ti]>et cTazelle 
Gobi Desert, IIS, 119 
Godaveri, 146 
Godaveri vallev, 147 
Gold Coast, 200, 203 
Golden Eagle, 112 
Golden-eye, 113, 123 
Golden Oriole, 105 
Golden Pheasant, 138 


Goosander, 114 
Goral, 127, 137, 140 
Gorilla, 168, 202 
Grant’s Gazelle, 187 
Gray Parrot, 203 ■ 

Gray Beal, 115 

Gray^s, Mrs., Waterbuek, 189, 196 
Gray wing, Bonth African, 201 
Great and Small Gasne of Afrha, 

170 ' ' 

Great and Small Game of India.. 
139 ' 

Great Bustard, 103, 112, 123 
Great Crested Grel)e, 114 
Great Horned Owl, 112 
Great Indian Bustard, 148 
Great Lapp Owl, 112 
Great Panda, 136 
Grebes, 114 ; skinning, 65, 66 
Greenland, 205, 206, 207 
Grinnell-Iand, 206 
Grison, 222 
Grizzly Bear, 216 
Grouping and fitting-up, 78 
Grouse, 113, 135, 218 
Grysbuck, 172, 175, 184 
Guadalquivir, 103 
Guanaco, 223 
Guans, 224 
Guatemala, 219 
Guch. S'ee Urial 
Gudii-felasie, 197 
Guereza, 191, 203 
Guiana, 220, 222, 224, 225 
Guillemard, Dr., 165 
Guinea-fowl, 197, 20S, 21S 
Giilaneh, 193 
Gulls, 114 

Gnlo lusaas, 111) 217 
Guns, 2 
Gurkhar, 122 
Guzerat, 143 
Gwalior, 148 

Hadramaut, 162 
Hainan, 138 

Hairy-fronted Muiitjac, 137 
Halai, 197 
Halaib, 196 
Hammerfest, 114 
, Hangul. Sm Kashmir Stag 
Hapkeeros moutanvs^ 210, 214- 
Hares, 107, 134, 144 
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Harnessed Antelope, 169, 191, 203 
Plartaii Peninsula, 198 
Hartebeests, 162, 169,' 172, 184, 
186, 187. 192, 195, 197 
Hand, 192 
Hawks, 224 
Hazara, 135 
Plazel Hen, 113, 218 
Head-trophies : skinning and pre- 
paration, 48 ; setting-np and 
njounting, 78 
JTdictis orientalis, 141 
Ileiiutmgits jemlaicm, 127, 130; 

hflocriiu% 145 ; faijcthf:.t% 162 
Herons, 103, 148 
Jferpedes, 144, 151 
Key’s Sisi, 197 

Hides (Pachyderms), treatment for 
ornament, 46 

Himalayan Brown Bear, 128 
Himalayan Serow, 127 
Himalayan Solitary Snipe, 149 
Himalayas, 108, 125, 126, 127, 134, 
139, 141, 142, 144, 146, 147, 
149 

Hippopotamus, vital shots, 12 ; 
preservation of feet, 46 ; hunt- 
ing fields, 176, 183, 186, 191, 
201, 203 

I/ip2^otragHs hucophmm^ 175 ; 
eqiiimis, 183; eqgiinus 'hakeri^ 
195, 199 ; oiigeTf 183 
Hoatzin, 224 
Hog-Badger, 141 
Hog-Deer, 146, 152 
Hoopoe, 105,^166 
Plornbills, 153 
liorn, Cape, 220 
Homed Screamer, 224 
Hubara, 148 
Hudson Bay, 208 
Huloek Gibbon, 141 
Humming-birds, 219, 225 
Humpback Whale, 114 
Hunter’s Hartebeest, 188 
Hunting Dog, 168, 175, 184, 198 
Hunting Leopard, 122, 143, 164, 
184 

Hyrenas, 15, 144, 151, 163, 164, 
168, 176, 184, 185, 198 
Jflgdrelcfg^hiis /wer /?«>,<• 137 
Hylohates huloc, I4l 
H^Tax, 163 


Iberian Peninsula, 103, 104 
Ibex, 104, 119, 126, 130, 134, 140, 
162, 197, 198 
Ibis, 148 
Idaho, 213 
Miuy'us, 203 

Iinpala, 172, 176, 184, 186, 191 
India, 122, 123, 127, 139-150, 
151 

Indian Antelope, 130 

Indian Archipelago, 154 

Indian Bison, 130 

Indian Buffalo, 145 

Indian Chevrotaiii, 146 

Indian Elephant, 144 

Indian Gazelle, 122, 146 

Indian Hubara, 148 

Indian Marten, 134 

Indian Miintjac, 152 

Indian Ratel, 144 

Indian Rhinoceros, 141 

Indian Spotted Deer. See Chital 

Indian Wild Boar, 147, 162. 

Indian Wild Dog, 144 
Indian Wolf, 144 
Inclri, 205 
Indris, 205 
Indus valley, 125 
■ ‘Insect Death,” 23, 25 
Insects : protection against, pre- 
servatives for, 37 ; i>reparation 
of, collecting and storing, 72 
luyala, 176, 186 
Ionian Islands, 105 
Ionian Sea, 105 r 
Issik Kul Lake, 119 '' 

Italy, 104, 105 
Izard. See Clinmois 

Jabiru, 224 
Jaeana, 135 

Jackals, 122, 144, 151, 184, 198 

Jackson’s Plole district, 215 

Jaguar, 221 

Jaguarondi, 22 1 

Jair Mountains, 119 

Jamil, 124, 125 

Japan, 117 

Japanese Deer, 117 

Java, 154, 155 

Javan Rhinoceros, 145, 152 

Jedda, 163 

Jentink’s Duiker, 203 
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Jliaral. Hce Talir 
Jbelani, 136 

.luluistoiie, Sir Harry, 166 
Joiira IsLukI, 106 
Jangle Cat, 143 

Jungle -fowl, 142, 147, 150, 153, 
156 

Kacliar, 152 
KaJiak Island, 207 
Kajnag Baiige, 125, 127, 134 
Kaka, 161 
Kalahari. 184 
Kalij Pheasant, 135, 142 
Kauisciiatka, 116, 117 
Kainscliatkan Big-horn, 116, 207 
Kamschatkan Capercaillie, 117 
Kangaroo, 159 
Kansu, 133, 136, 137 
Kashgar, 120, 121 
Kashmir, 124, 125, 126, 128, 133, 
134, 135,136,139, 142; Mnharaja 
of, 124, 125 
Kashmir Stag, 120 
Kashmir valley, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
, ^ 134 ^ 

Kassala, 198 
Kazan district, 108 
Kelamet, 197 
Kenia, Mount, 191 
Keren, 199 
IHiania’s country, 184 
Khartum, 19G 
Khatiawar, 14S 
Khor Baraka,, 197 
Kiania, 202 ’ 

Kiang, 134, 136 

Kikuyu, 187 

Kilimanpiro, 47, 191 

King Eider, 114 

Kingiisher, 135 

Kirghiz steppes, 108, 109, 120 

Kistna, 144 

Kiwis, 161 

Kli})springer, 172. '€75, 176, 186, 
192, 197 

Knives and implements, 17 
Knowsley menagerie, 1 99 
Koala, 161 
Kol>, 199 

Koelen Alountains, 112 
Koklass fdieasant, 135, 142 
Koodoo. Hee Kudu 


KoiTigiini, 199 

Kxidn, Greater, 5, 169, 175, 178, 
183, 186, 192, 195, 197, 204 ; 
Lesser, 187, 192 
Knen-hm, 133 
Kuldja, 119 
Kuma-si, 200, 201 
Ktirile Islands, 117 

Ladak, 124, 125, 126, 128, 133, 134, 
135, 136 

XAmia gnanmus^ 223 ; viurtfna, 
223 

Lammergeier, 104, 122 
Lancaster Sound, 115 
Langur, 134, 137, 143, 150, 151 
I.apland, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114 
Learmontli, W. Livingstone, 115 
Lechwi, 172, 184 
Lemurs, 156, 205 
Leopard in Persia, 107, 122 ; in 
Mancliuria, 118; in' Kashmir, 
128; in China, 138; in India, 
141, 143 ; in Ceylon, 150 ; in 
. Burma, etc*i 151 ; in Africa, 164, 
175, 184, 185, 192, 195, 197, 
202 

Leopard Cat, 143 
Lepidoptera, 72, 77 
Le2)us rdostolus, 134 
Lhasa, 136, 140 
Lhasa Stag, 135 
Liard River, 213 
Liberia, 202, 203 

Lichtenstein’s Harteheost, 1 72, 184, 
186 

Lime, use of, in enriniff 24, 
Limpopo, 183 
Linsang, 141, 151 
IJnsanga ^ianlicolm’, 141 ; /({{h-.u- 
losa^ 151 

Lion. : vital shots, 9 ; hunting 
tields, 122, 143, 164, 183, 192, 
195, 197, 198, 202 
Lip, treatment of, 42, 51 
ZUkocmHkta vxiUerif 1S7 
Lithuania, 108 

Little Bustard, 1 03, 1 23, 1 43 
Littledale, St. George, 100, 119, 
136 

Linli, 186 , 

Livingstone’s %ini.elope, 1 86 
Llama, 223 
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Llewelyn, Bir E. B. 199 
Loder's Gazelle, 166 
Lokqja, 201, 202 
Lombok, 158 
Lorn we Range, 186 
Long-taikd Buck, 118 
Long- tailed Magjde, 1S5 
Long-tailed Red Lynx, 122 
Lonsdale, Earl of, 206 
Lualwa River, ISO 
Lucknow, 143 
Lugira River, 186 
Lukugu River, 186 
Lumwi Raugoi, 186 
Luristan, 121 

Lntm I'uIgariH, 111 ; ruhprls nair^ 
144 ; Iqjionyrc, 144 
Luzon Sainbar, 154 
Lynx, 122, 128, 164 ; Spanish, 
103 ; Caucasian, 107 ; Russian, 
109 ; Hortliern, 111 ; Canada, 
216 ; Bay, 217 
Lyre-bird, 158 

Mababi River, 184 
Mabo Range, 186 

Macacus, 134, 137, 143 ; pUeaiu.% 
150 ; Yjimmis, 157 
Macaque, 134, 137, 143, 151, 155, 
157 

Macaws, 225 
Machabi, 184 
Mackenzie River, 206, 208 
Maeropus, 159, 160 
Madagascar, 204 
Madoqua, 192, 197 
Madras, 14f* 

Magars, 149 
Magpies, 135 
Maiiamed Ghoul, 196 
Mahvseer-lishing, 135 
Maine, 215 
Malabar, 143 

Malay Archipelago, 142, 154 ; 

Peninsula, 150, 154 
Malay Bear, 151, 154 
Malay Tapir, 152 
Maaakin, 225 

Manchuria, 117, 118, 120, 137 
Manchurian Roe, 118 
Manchurian Sika, 1L8 
Manchurian Wapiti, <118 
Mandara, 193 


Mandla, 144, 147 

Mandrill, 202 

Manipur, 148, 152 

Maral, 106, 121 

Maralbashi, 120 

Marbled Cat, 143 

Marco Polo’s Sheep, 119 

Markhor, 103, 124, 126, 127, 128,. 

130, 140 
Marmot, 134 
Marsh-Deer, 223 
Marsupials, 159, 161 
Marten, 134, 144, 21 G 
Martinetta, 224 

Mashonaland, 183 ; South - ea.st,, 
184 

Massow^a, 197, 198 
Matabel eland, 183 
Matate, 187 

Matto Gros.so district, 221 
Maxwell’s Duiker, 199 
Mamma coiumUana^ 210, 215 ; 
tmericanat 215, 223 ; americana 
macTuo'a, 215; americana osceclaf 
215; hemionus, 215; hiwlm, 
223 ; dichotomfii 223 ; bczoartlcaf 
223; nemonvaya, 223; rufa^ 223 
Mecca, 163 
M editerraneau, 1 22 
Megolops tlvmsoides^ 220 
Melliwra, ratelj 144 
Melursv.s ursinus^ 144 
Melville Bay, 207 
Merganser, 114, 148 
Mesopotamia, 103, 121, 122 
Mexico, 208, 215; hTow, 215; Gulf 
of, 215 ; Northern, 210, 219 ; 
Southern, 228 
Mias, 154 

Michie’s Tufted Deer, 137 
Milou, See P(h’e David ’s Deer 
Mindanao, 156 
Mishmi Hills, 137, 140 
Mississippi, 225 
Missouri, 215 ^ 

Mkuyuni, 187 
Modelling large animals, 82 
Mohr Gazelle, 165 
Mokatam klountains, 165 
Moluccas, 155, 157 
Mombasa, 187 
Mongolia, 118 
Mongolian Argali, 118 
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Mongolian or Go]>i Desert, 118 
Moiigwe Mountains, 18t) 

Monkeys, 134, 137, 143, 191, 203, 
222 

Munmlon 116 

Itonotn'm/da, 159 
Montana, 214 
Monte Dosa, 104 
Morocco, 163, 165, 199 
Moschvs moschifcrus, 119, 127 
Moths, preservation of, etc., 74, 77 
Mountain Zehra, 175 
Moil pin, 130 
Mouse- Deer, 116 
Mozambique Province, 185, 186 
Mrs. Gray’s W aterbiick. tSee Gray’s 
Waterbuok 
Mrumbi Hiver, 186 
Muflon, 104, 105 
Mule Deer, 215 
Mmipose, 144, 152, 205 
Munipur, 150 

Miintjac, 137, 146, 150, 152 
Muscat Gazelle, 162 
Musk-Deer, 119, 127, 140 
, Musk-Ox, 206, 207, 208 
Muso}ihdfja viclacea, 203 
Mussuri, 142 

Mustclawaftes, 111, 134; dbellmaf 
117 ; timer ica^tdf 217 ; pminantL 
217 

Mysore, 144, 146 

'^Nagor Reedbiick, 199 
Naiui-Tal, 14:3^ 

Naivasha Lake, *191 
Namatimba River, 186 
Nanotratyvtt mekmofh, 172 ; scopa- 
rm.% 172 

Nan-Shan Range, 138 
•Naphthaline crystals, 25, 37 
Naples, 198 
Narbada valley, 147 
Narwhal, no" 

Natal, 175 ; Duiker,^! 76, 186 
Xe/norkcrchts htihalimiti, 127, 130 ; 
swnatrensis, 152 

Nepal, 128, 135, 139, 140, 142 I 

Kesutmgni^ liringtifotu(tim,% 186 

Nestor, 161 

Nevada, 214 

New Brunswick, 214 

New Guinea, 154, 157 


New South Wales, 160 
New York, 218, 219 
New Zealand, 71, 161 
Nicobars, 158 
Niger, 202 
Niger valley, 201 
Nigeria, 202 
Night Heron, 103, 148 
Nile, 196 
Nilgai, 130, 146 
Nilgiri Ibex or Tahr, 145 
Nilgiris, 146, 149 
Ningpo, 137 
Njiri plain, 191 
Nordholin, 113 

North America, 5, 15, 39, 208, 215, 
219, 220 

Nortli Kliatiawar, 148 
Nortli-West Provinces, 143 
Northern Africa, 163 
Northern Asia, 117, 118 
Northern Maine, 214 
Northern Mongolia, 118 
Northern Persia, 121, 122, 123 
Northern Scandinavia, 114 
Norton Sound, 216 
Norway, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114 
Nova Scotia, 214 
Nubian Ibex, 162, 165 
Kycticehv.s tardir/radiifi, 143 

Ocelot, 221 
Odobcenus ohesiL% 206 
Okhotsk, Sea of, 116 
Ollen, or Caspian Red Deer, 107 
Opossum, 217 
Orange River Colony, 183 
Orang-Utan, 154- 
Oreotmgus scdtator, 172, 175 
Oribi, 172, 175, 184, 186, 199, 202 
Oribla scoparia, 175 : niffricaudatcL 
199 

Orissa, 145, 147, 148 
Ormthorliyiichns paradooms^ 159 
Oryx heatrkCj 162; Uximryx^ 165, 
199 ; gazella^ 178, 183 ; calhAis. 
187 

Osprey, 135, 219 
Ostriches, 170, 187, 195, 197 
Otter, 109, 111, 117, 144, 184, 217, 
222 ; skinniisg, 53 
Oudh, 147 • * 

Ounce, Bes Snow Leopard 
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Outfit, 1 

Omlm moschatus^ 206 
OrAs Mu&umn^ 104, 105; ecvmtdemk 
■tiivunla, 110 ; (mmim juhiiaf 
11 B; amwon 119 ; .mmi- 

.S’w, 119 ; puli kwdini, 119 ; pali^ 
119; orkrikdls ophwn^ 121; 
nn.etitalh% 121 ; rigneif 121, 
124, 13B ; 'Ai/nei hhitifordi^ 124 ; 
mih/iirfi hodgsoni^ ISO, 1S3 ; 

ISO, 133 ; rif/ne.l <:gdo<- 
cf:ro,% 140; lertA,a, 165; cana- 
dcnsis (Mli^ 207 ; canademiSf 
210, 213 ; mnadeasb liardem 'u% 
213 

Owl-Parrot, 161 
Owls, 104, 112 


Peregrines, 122 
Per(MH€tkn,% 202 
Persia, 12M24, 127 
Persian Fallow-Deer, 121 
Persian (jazelle, 1 20, 1 22 
Persian Gulf, 121 
Persian Wild Goat, 105, 107 
Peru, 223, 224 

Phomchcei'iia oAhtojAcas, 172 ; 

afrimnm^ 176 
Phalangers, 161 

Pheasants, 117, 120, 121, 123, 125, 
134, 135, 137, 188, 142, 153, 16*8, 
203, 219 

Philippine Deer, 155 

Piiilippine Group, 154, 156 

Phoca (imnkmiim., 206 

Phong. Sec Yak 

Pickle or liquor, how to make, 29 

Hgeon, 135, 162, 201 

Pigmy Hippopotamus, 203 

Pigmy Hog, 142 

Pike, Warburton, 213 

Pine-Marten, 111 

Pin-tail, 123, 149 

Pin-tailed Sand-Grouse, 143 

Pir-Panjal, 125, 127, 134 

Platanista gaugeMca^ 150 

Platypus, 159 

Pochards, 123 

Polar Bear, 115 

Polecat 111, 112, 217 

Pontresina, 104 

Porcupine, Tree, 222 ^ 

Porcupines, 184 / 

Portugal, 103 

Portuguese East Africa. 1 85 
Potamogale, 203 
Potto, 202 
Prairie Hens, 218 

Preservation, process of, 22 ; pro- 
tection from insects, 23 ; for 
birds, 24 ; for mammalia, ilsli 
and reptiles. 24 ; taxidcnaiiie,24 ; 
alum process, 26 ; for insects, 72 
Preservatives in the field, 24 
Proboscis Monkey, 154 
Prong-horn Antelope, 210, 215 
PropUhec(L% 205 
Proteles 1G9 

Ptarmigan, 113, 116, 135, 20S 
PteropiiSi 144 
Piidu, 223 


Pacas, 222 
Pacific Islands, 158 
Pacific Ocean, 206 
Painted Quail, 149 
Palestine, 123 
Palm-Civet, 144, 151 
Pamirs, 119 
Pampas Cat, 221 
Pampas Deer, 223 
Pangolins, 147j 155 
Panther, 143 
Pantholops hodgmvi^ 133 
PapiOj 164, 202 
Papuan Archipelago, 157 
Paradoxurus, 144, 151 
Paraguay, 221, 223, 224 
Paraquets, 225 
Parry Islands, 206 
Partridges, 105, 108, 113, 120, 123, 
135, 142, 148, 153, 168, 219 
Pasang. See Wild Goat 
Patagonia, 220, 221, 223 
Patagonian Cavy, 223 
Peace River, 207 
Peacock, 142, 147, 150 
Peacock - Pheasant, 142 
Pease, A. E., 165 
Peccary, 221 
Pegu, 151 
Pekin, 137 
Pekin Sika, 118, 187 
Pelea caprcolus. 175 
Pelicans, 103 r 
Penrice, G. W., 204^ 

Pk'e David’s Deer, 137 
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Pukn, W 
Pnina, ‘JUn 1^21 

12-1, 125, 126 
ikni^wc liivf'r, 1 84 
Fmigwc Valley, IS5 
Fmijab, 124, .I'ifg 139, 140, 142, 
142, 144, 140 
PnnjaV? 8ali Kauge, 121 
Pyreuuri!) T\n\ 103 
Pyrenees, 102, 103 

Qiiagga, 169, 175 

■Quaii,' 113* 123, 135, 138, 147, MS, 
149, 150, 153, 163, 166, 181, 
196, 21 s, 219 

Raccoons, 217 
Raipur, 147 
■Rajputriiia, 139, 146 
Emififer Uirandns, 108 , 111 , 112 , 
207; ; gruinkmdlc'm^ 

207 

Rate], 144, 184, 198 
Eebeco, See Chamois 
Jiecords of Ji in Oame, 130, 172, 178, 
210 

Red Deer, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
111, 128, 136, 161, 164 
Red-fronted Gazelle, 199 
Red Jungle-fowl, 147 
RefVlegged Partridge, 105, lOS 
Red Rhc'uok, 175, 176 
ma River Hog, 203 
Red Sea, 196, 1S^7 
Reedbuck, 169, 172, 175, 186 
Reindeer, 108, 111, 112, 116, 207 ; 

Woodland, 207 
Kendall, Dr. Percy, 199 
Rj'ptiles, )>reservation, 35 ; skinning 
and preparation, 68 ; setting up, 
S9 

Jlhaphiccrn.H //leht/ojlis, 175 ; mm- 
jmtris, 175 
■Rliea, 223 
'Rhebok, 175, 176 

Rhinoceros, 4 ; vital shots, 10 ; 
hide, 46; liimting lields, 141, 142, 
145, 152. 154, 169, 172, 176, 1S7, 
191, 197 

JiJii '/f H icfO'/iis^ 10, 141 ; 

142 ; aoudamts^ 
145 ; hU'ortii% 172 ; sim.u,% 176 


lihinopiihecuSf 137 
Bides, 3, 4, 5, 7, 13 ; for Ai’ctic 
shooting, 115 
Rim Gazelle, 165 

Roan Antelope, 5, 169, 178, 183, 
186, 187, 195, 199, 202, 204 
Rock-Pigeon, 135 
Rock Red-legged Partridge, 123 
Rocky Mountain Big-liorn, 207 
Rocky Mountain Goat, 210, 214 
Rocky Mountains, 213, 215, 216 
Roe Deer, 103, 106, 107, 108, 111, 
118, 119, 121 
Rohilcund, 145 
Roller, 105 
Royal Antelope, 169 
Ruddy Duiker, 199 
Ruddy Merganser, 114 
Rudolph, Lake, 191 
Rudolplii’s Roi'fjual, 114 
Rupicapm impm^ 102, 104, 107 
Rupicola crocedj 224 
Rusa Deer, 155 

Russia, Asiatic, 108, 109 ; European, 
108, 109, 121 
Russian Altai, 119 
Russian Turkestanj 120 

Sabine Island, 207 
Sabi River, 1 84 
Sable, 109, 117 

Sable Antelope, 5, 169, 183, 186, 
187 

Sahara, 143, 163, 165, 167 
Saiga, 108, 109, 121 
Saiga taiarica, 108 
Sair Moiiiitains, 119 
Salmon, 110, 117, 219 
Salt Range, 140, 142 
Sambalpur, 148 

Sambar, 130, 138, 146 ; Ceylon, 
150; Malayan, 152; Basilian, 
154 ; Burmese, 154 ; Javan, 
154 ; Luzon, 154 
Samoa, 162 
Saiidarbans, 139, 145 
Saiid-Gronse, 109, 120, 122, 142 
vSanheit, 197 
Sardinia, 104, 105, 166 
Sasin. See Blackbuck 
Sassabi, 172, 184* 

Satlej valley, 14(? ' 

Scale-tailed Squirrel, 203 
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Bcaly Ant~yater, 147 
B</antImavui, 14, 108, 109, 111, 114, 
116 

Scatila, 111 

Bclilei{‘riiiacher\s Peacock- Plieusaiit, 


Bchoiiibnrgk’.s Dear, 152 
Sclater, Mr., 199 
Scoters, 123 
Sea-Bears, 20i> 

Sea-Lions, 206 
Sea-Otters, 117, 206 
Seals, 114, 115 ; vital shots, 12 
Selous, P. C., 3, 4, 6, 183 
Hem nojiUhec il% 1 34 
Senegambia, 165, 199 
Berow, 127, 130, 140 
Serval, 185 

Setting lip, 78 ; of large animals, 
79; of head -trophies, 86; of 
small mammals, 88 ; reptiles, 89 ; 
birds, 90 ; fish, 96 
Heventemi Trips through Bomdi- 
la/iid, 193 
Sexing birds, 19 
Sha or Shapii, 121, 133 
Sheldrake, 123 
Shigar, 133 

Shiraz district, 122, 123 
Shire district, 186 
Shoa, 192 
Shoho, 197 
Shou, 120, 128, 140 
Siam, 150, 153 
Siberia, 117, 119, 127 
Siberian <Jbex, 119 
Siberian Roe Deer, 108, 119 
Siberian Tiger, 118 
Sicily, 105 
Sifaka, 205 
Sika Deer, 118, 138 
Sikhim, 127, 142 
Sinaitic Peninsula, 162 
Sind, 124, 139, 140, 143, 146 
Singalese Eleyiaiit, 150 
Singat MomitaiiivS, 197 
Sinig-sing, 186, 195, 199, 202, 204 
Sir Daria, 121 
KSitiitiiiiga, 178, 184, 203 
Skeletons : preparation, 54 ; pack- 
ing, 55 ^ 

Skin marking,*' 20 ; dressing, 94 ; 
‘Lshaving,” SO 


Skulis : markiiig of, 20 ; proper 
pivservation and cleaning of, 32 
Skunk, 217, 222 
Sladang, 1 52 
Sloth, 200, 222 
Sloth-Bear, 144, 150 
Smyrna, 121 

Snakes : skinningg 71 ; preservation 
lunl packing, 35 

Snipe, 103, 104, 123, 138. 149, 218„ 
219 

Snow Bear, 128 
Snow Leopard, 122, 12S 
Snowy Owl, 112 
Snub-nosed Monkey, 137 
. Sobat, 196 
Solomon Islands, 158 
Somaliland, 186, 192, 193 
Somali shooting, 192 
Sdmmerring’s Gazelle 172, 192, 197^^ 
Sonora, 216 

Sonoran Grizzly Bear, 116 
South African Water-fowl, 178 
South America, 220 
Southern Africa, 170 
Southern Europe, 122 
Southern India, 143, 146, 147, 149„ 


Southern Manchi;/ia, 118 
Southern Persia, 122 
Spain, 103 

Spirit as a preservative, 36, S 
Spitzbergen, 114, 115 
Spoonbill, 103, 14.8 
Spotted IlyaiTia, 175, 185 
Sjiotted Philippine Deer, 155 
Springbuck, 172, 175, 183, 
204 ^ 

Spur-fowl, i47, 149, 150 
Squirrels, 88, 134, 170 
Steinbok, 104, 175, 186, 191 
Stephen, H. L., 2t.i0 
Stikin River, 213 
Stoat, in 
Storks, 148 

Htrepskeros 175. 178 

Icrbis, 1S7 
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tSlrriii/op.s', ](51 

Btriped Hyieiifi, 144, ItM 
Styiiu, F. W., 130 
Biuikiin, 1.97 
Budan, 185, 192 

Biiliiuau "Murklior, 124, 130, 140 
Biilitiiaii ilan.u-e, 124, 140 
Sui'uatra, 154, 155 
Bnniatran Rhinocerns, 142 
Bnperior, Lakt‘, 214 
Bum, 128 

Busu. Btv Gaugetic Dolphin 
AV.s' .Vf*A//h, 103, 122; salmmins^ 
142 ; cri status^ 147 ; haiitatns^ 
155 ; rerru-cosus, 155 ; viUakk% 
1 55 ; jjorci's, 203 ; edwardsi, 
204 

Swamp Deer, 130, 146 
Swans, 113, 123, 148, 203, 218 
Swayne, Major, 193 
Swayne’s Hartebeest, 192 
Sweden, 109, 112, 113, 114 
Swtdleiidam, 175 
Swift Gazelle, 165 
Switzerland, 104 
• Syria, 122 

Syrian Brown Bear, 122, 163 
Sze-cniien, 136, 137, 138 

Talir, 127, 130, 140, 162 
Tail, treatment of, 54 
Takin, 137, 140 
Taniarau, 156 
Tana River, 191 
Tangier, 165 
Tapir, 152, 223 ^ 

Tapir bide, 46 

Titpii'ffs tndkii.^\ 152 ; a/jierimnuSi 
223 

Tar])on, skinning preparation, 70 ; 

lisbing, 220 
Tasmania, 77, 159 
Tasmanian Wolf, 160 
Tattrutniijas ort/x^ 178, 183 ; dev 
bioMUS^ 200 ^ 

Taveta, 1S7 
Tavolara Island, 105 
Tixidermiue, 23, 24, 26, 27, 33, 35, 
37, 53, 54, 63, 68, 69 
Tayra, 222 
Teal, 113, 123 
Tehran, 123 
Teitfi, 187 


Tenasserim, 150, 152 
Tenasserim Mimtjac, 152 
Teairec, 205 
Terai, 139 
Terns, 114 

Tetmmros qaadricmids^lZ^, 146 
Texas, 213, 217 
Thameng, 138, 152 
Thian Shan Eange, 119, 120 
Thomas, J. H., Ill 
Thomson’s Gazelle, 191 
Thorokl, Dr., 136 ; his deer, 136 
Thousand Islands, 114 
Tiang, 196 

Tibet, 117, 128, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
137,138, 139, 140 
Tibet Antelope, 133, 136 
Tibet Plateau, 136 
Tibet Tufted Deer, 136 
Tibet Wolf, 133 
Tibetan Argali, 130, 133, 136 
Tibetan Bear, 136 
Tibetan Gazelle, 134 
Tibetan Snow-Cock, 135 
Tiger," 8 : vital , shots, 9 ; preserva- 
tion of sknlls, 32 ; skinning, 40 ; 
preparation, 40 ; setting up, 81, 
86; in the Caucasus, 107 ; in 
Amurland, 118 ; in Persia, 122 ; 

, in India, 143 ; in Burma, Siam, 
etc., 151 

Tigris valley, 122 
Timor, 155 
Tinaniu, 224 
Tista River, 142 
Titel Hartebeest, 195, 197 
Tonkin, 150, 151 
Toque Macaque, 150 
Tora Hartebeest. See Titel 
Toucan, 224 

Tragelaph'us si/lvaticus, 172 ; 
tus sglmticuSf 175 ; angasb 176 ; 
scrij^Uis, 20^ ; spekei, 178, 184 ; 
eurgeeros^ 203 ; gmtus, 203 
Tmguhis meminna^ 146 ; Javankns, 
152 ; napu, 152 ; ev.rycstvs, 203 
Transvaal, 181, 183 
Transylvania, 106 
Traps and snares, 15 
Trebizond, 121 
Tree-Kangaroos,^ 159 
Tripoli, 163 "= * 

Ti’oddos Mountains, 121 
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Trophies ; artistic setting np^ 78 ; 
setting up a Tiger, . 79 J hea;ds, 
85 

Trout, 71, 219 
True Zebra, 175 
Tsavo River, 187 
•Tsessebe. Sassabi 
Tunisia, 163, 166 

Tiir, East Caucasian, 107 ; West 
Caucasian, 107 
T'wrams bioifoni, 203, 

Turkestan, 121, 128 
Turkestan, Russian, 120 
Turkey, 106 
Turpentine, 23, 27, 94 
Tyrol, 106 

Udad, 165 
Uganda, 191 
Uganda Kob, 191 
Uinta country, 216 
Umsinduri River, 176 
Umvolosi River, 176 
United States, 208, 218 
Upper Yukon, 207 
Urals, 108, 109 
Urema valley, 185 
Urial, 121, 124, 140 
Urin. See Shapii 
Urotragus goralf 127, 137 
Ursus arctuSf 103, 110 ; arcius 
collar is ^ 117 ; maritimus^ 115 ; 
arctihs syfiacuSf 122, 163 ; tor- 
gmtus, 127 ; archis isahellimis^ 
128 ; 136 ; malayayius^ 

151; evrctus CTO%oth&r% 164; 
arctns dalli^ 207 ; arches rlchard- 
soii% 208 ; americamis, 216 ; 
horribilis, 216 ; ornatus, 222 
Uruguay, 222 
Ussuri River, 117 
Ussuri Valley, 118 
Utah, 216, 217 

Vaal Rhebok, 175 
Vancouver Island, 215 
Van der Byl’s farm, 175 
Varaiiger-tjord, 114 
Victoria Falls, 183 
Victoria Nyanza, 191 
Vicugna, 223 '■ 

Virginia, 218 
Viscacha,, 222 


Vital shots, 9 
Vivm'a, 144, 151 
Volga district, 108, 109 
Vultures, 122, 219 

Wadalai, 167 
Walar Lake, 126, 135 
Waltisch Bay, 170, 182 
Walkeit country, 197 
Wallace, A. R., 156 
Wallaroo, 160 
Waller’s Gazelle. 187 
Walrus, 115, 116, 206 
Wapiti, 5, 48, 118, 119, 210,^214 
Wart-Hog, 169, 172, 176, 184, 186, 
192, 195, 197, 202 
Waterbuck,169, 172, 176, 183, 186, 
187, 189, 192, 196, 202, 204 
Water Chevrotain, 203 
Water Deer, 137 
Water-fowl, 135, 138, 148, 178 
Water-hens, 149 
Weapons, 2 
Weasel, 111, 144, 198 
West Africa, 199 
West African Bushbuck, 199 
West African Hartebeest, 199 
West African Situtunga, 203 
West American Wapiti, 118 
West Caucasian Tur, 107 
Western Arabia, 162 
Western Bhutan, 135 
Western Ghats, 144, 147 
Western India, 147 
Whales, 114 
White-eared Kob, 196 
White Nile, 196 
White Oryx, 165 
White Rhinoceros, 176 
White-tailed Deer, 215 
White-tailed Gnu, 175 
White Umvolosi J-iiver, 176 
Wliitefield, 199 
Whitehead, John, 156 
Widgeon, 11^, 123 
Wild Ass, 122, 134, 140, 169 , 192 
Wild Boar, 103, 104, 106, 122, 147, 
152, 165 

Wild Buffalo, 150 

Wild Cat, 113 

Wild Dog, 128, 141, 151 

Wildebeest, 172, 175, 176 

Wild-fowl, 104, 113, 123, 126, MS 
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Wil(a Goat, 105, 107, 121, 124, 140 
Willow Grouse, 113 
Wlimipeg, Lake, 214 
Wire sizes for setting up, 88 
Wolverine, 111, 217 
Wolves, 103, 107, 109, 110, 111, 
122, 133, 142, 144, 151, 160, 
170,198,216,221 
Wombats, 160 

■Wood-ash process of preservation, 

Woodcock, 106, 113, 123, 135, 149, 
218 

■Wood-wool, 82 
Woolly Guereza, 203 
Wylde, A. 11, 196 
Wyoming, 215, 216 

Yak, 133, 136 


Yaiig-tsi valley, 137 
Yarkand, 120 
Yarkand Gazelle, 120 
Yarkand Eiver, 120 
Yellow-backed Duiker, 203 
Yellowstone Park, 215 
Yenisei, 116 
Yucatan, 219 
Yukon, Upper, 207 
Yun-nan, 137 

Zagi’os Mountains, 122 
Zambesi, 170, 183, 186 
Zaiiskar, 128 

Zebra, 175, 176, 187, 192 
Z&nherella^ 203 

Zoological Society, Proceedings of 
166, 199 
Zuhiland, 176 
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Case ISTo. 3 of Taxidermine contains a special Drying Powder to ]>e used 
whilst skinning Birds and small Mammals. 

Price— IS'o, 1 Case, 5s. Ko, 2 Case, 2s. No. 3 Case, 2s. The set of Cases, 

Eowl^nb Ward, Limited, '^The JuNfiLE,’’ 

166 Piccadilly, London, W. 


TAXIDERMINE. 

Trade Mark. 

Is a preparation invented by Mr. Eowland Ward, for the preservation 
of the skins of animals, whether Pachyderms, Great Mammalia, or Reptiles, 
as well as of small Animals and Birds, oYen to the most delicate and tender. 
It is of easy ar)plication, not dangerous to the operator in any way, and is 
perfectly effective. 

For the cases, No. 1 of this preparation (in paste) designed for Birds and 
small Mammals, the following has been adopted as a Trade Mark : 


For the cases, No. 2 of Taxidermine, an Alum Preservative (in powder) 
intended for Pachyderms and Great Game, the following Trade Mark has 
been chosen : 


' 



ADDENDUM 


Ari inodorous and efficacious powder, not destructive of any tiling but 
insect hie, and can be shaken from a specimen in a moment. When vain- 
able mrs are stored, they should be protected by it ; in like manner it is 
good tor leathers, but for fine white feathers it has some liability in certain 
ciTCumstances, as when wetted, to stain. It is very valuable to the Naturalist 
who,,. 

Stores Specimens for Keeping or for Transport. 

It should be kept and judiciously applied. We have never found an insect 
on a si>ecimeu dressed with^ this powder, after an experience of many years. 
Its usetuliiess to the naturalist-traveller cannot beoverrated. It is particularly 

Efficacious against Moth. 


It of importance to establish a ready recognition of these pests. 


UCateTtjiiLla’r 
3 Mith 
u Chrysedis 

CiKtiO u 

€ JSIoih 

7 :fiyzny 0 ^^ 
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Ail members of this family bave elongated fringed at the extremity 
in a distinctive way. That may be remembered as a ready means of recog- 
nition, They deposit their eggs wliere the larmu^ 
when they come forth, may find food, and tlieir food 
is animal and vegetable fibre ; thus the soft animal 
fibre of woollen, feathery, and silken fabrics is con- 
venient for the egg, and suitable for the sustenance 
of the 

Yoraciotis Grub, 

So are cotton, linen, and kindred stuffs, 

FUMIGATING. 

Prepare the Koom.— If it is decided to fnmigate 
a room, there is no necessity to remove any- 
thing, as the Fumigation wall not damage the 
most delicate fabrics or articles, or injure gild- 
ing or colours; it is inodorous, and is only 
mimical to Insect Life. All ventilation should be stoppi^. All 
Furs may advantageously be placed in the room that is to be fumigated. 

A Fumigation Lamp, charged with Methylated Spirit calculated to burn 
more than an hour, may be used with all due precaution. Put the 
Insect Death into an iron pan, and place that over the lamp. Let the 
room be closed and undisturbed for at least 36 Houiis. 

Another method is to put sufficient powder on hot coals in tlie middle of*a 
room. 

Similar means apply for treating Greenhouses, etc. , but close for shorter 
time. 

INSECT DEATH. 

Sold Everywhere in Closed Tins, Is, and 2s. 6d. 

Fumigating Apparatus and Extra Large Tin of “Insect Death,” 9s. Complete. 

Wholesale and Betail : 166 Piccadilly, London. 


• WARD’S ANTISEPTIC COMPOUND. 

In pursuance of his experiments in regard to the perfect ju'eservation of 
Natural History specimens, Mr. Rowland Waud has obtained a specific for 
the prevention and arrest of natural decay and decomposition that is of tlie 
highest quality, and has been registered for use under the designation of 

Ward’s Antiseptic Compound. 

For the treatment of flesh specimens this comp^'ind will he found un- 
rivalled in preservative qualities. It is inodorous, cleanly in handling, easy 
of application, and completely efficacious. 

Sold in Tins, inico 2s, 

Instructions. — Eiiib in freely on the fieshy side of sJdn. A2}j>ly on the hairy 
side if there are any signs of sUpinng, 

Only of ROWLAND WARD, Limited, “The Jungle,'’ 

166 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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[OASES FOE TEAVELLIHG NATURALISTS. 

I.— Box (lined zinc), lOi in. by lOJ in. by 6 in. For Large Game. Fitted 
with strap. Containing : 1 Canister Taxidermine ; 2 Canisters Dry- 
ing Powder j 4 Skinning Knives for Large Game ; Sharpening Stone : 
2 Brushes ; Case Keedles, Cotton, Cotton Wool, etc. Price 12s. 6d. ^ 

IL— Case of Instruments, or Leather Roll, for small ]\Iamraals and Birds 
including Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of those figured 
The A 2 )ortsmmh’s IIa7ulhool\ with a Brain Scoop added. 

IIL--Instruments and Preservatives. Very complete Case, Tan 

with lock and key, 12 in. by 12 in., containing sufficient tools to treat 
efficiently an Elephant or a Humming Bird. Viz. : Case of Bird- 
skinning Instruments, including all requisites ; Wire and Materials ; 
Larger Knives for Skinning Great Game ; Taxidermine Canisters 1, 2, 
and 3 ; Whetstone, Pliers, Saw ; Tin of Insect Death ; and Labels for 
specimens. Prfoe 63s. 

Similar Set, in Solid Leather Case, with carrying straps and sling. 70s. 

Cabinets and Apparatus of every description for Entomologists, Ornitho- 
logists, etc. 


TRANSMISSION OF TROPHIES. 

When sending Natural History Specimens to this country for ] 
the transmitters may save money and trouble by consigning t 
direct, and with quite definite address, to 

ROWLAND WARD, Limited, “The Jungle,” 
166 Piccadilly, London, W., 


who , *011 arrival of the vessel, will clear the goods, and remove them at once 
to their own warehouses. Forwarding Agents should be instructed to consign 
all^iich goods direct, sending the Bill of Lading by post, so soon as the goods 
in question are i?gt on hoard ship. Mr. Rowland Waud will be happy to 
advise personally as to the preserving and utilising of trojAies ; and will 
make rough sketches of the proposed works, if needs be ; and will 
suggestions as to the setting up of specimens. 


Estimates 

for the desired preparation or setting up of specimens can be presented, 
when it will appear that the prices charged — even when compared with those 
quoted 1)}^ ill-instrncted and unprofessional practitioners for common shop 
sale — will be found iif* reality not incommensurate with the highest-class 
workmanship and art quality. 

Notice. 

Since the death of Mr, Henuy Waed of Vere Street, and the 
of Mr. Edwun Waud of Wigraore Street, Mr. Rowland WAiU> 
member left in t^e pi'ofession of the Wajid family, ^so long ininvaiiea lO; 
their accumulated experience and their skill in prac^ic^l Natural History 
especially in its artistic developments. 
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EXHIBITIOH OF TEOPHIES. 

Jk Hew and Spacious Gallery, entitled *‘The Gallery of Natural History 
and of Tropliicis,” is open for tlie fitting 

Display of Private Collections, 


ADAPTATION OF TEOPHIES. 

Most of tlic Natural Features of Animals can be adapted in original design 
to tlie production of ornamental, very beautiful, and most useful articles, 
frequently ]>resenting highly artistic results. Particular success has been 
achieved in this dei>artment of his profession by Mr. Rowland "Wakd, F.Z.S. 

One of the most important of such adaptations is the l^atentecl Process, by 
Mr. Rowland Waut), for the 


TREATMENT OP EHINOCEEOS HIDE, ETC. ^ 

Whereby this material can be made exquisitely lustrous, presenting a highly 
polished and beautiful surface resembling clouded amber, and can tlien be 
worked not only into sticks, trays, and smaller articles of use or ornament, 
but into the construction of Cabinets, Tables, etc. etc, (See Sportsinan's 
Handbook p. 46, for description of the Prince of Wales’s Table.) * 

The Hides of Elephants, Hippopotami, and other Pachyderms can be 
utilised thus by the same process, as also the skin of the Alligator and other 
Crocodilidce^ of which last-named material many useful ordinary articles, 
such as Liqueur and Cigar Cabinets, Umbrella and Stick Racks, Dressing 
Bags, Tobacco Jars, Cigar Oases, Blotting Pads, etc., can be made with 
much effect. ^ 

HEAD TEOPHIES, HOEHS, AND COMBINATIONS OP'' 

, HOENS FOE DECOEATION. 

The preservation and careful artistic treatment of Head Trophies are 
among the most noted achievements in the studios of Rdavlanj^ Wae 2 :>, 
Limited. The combination of Horns for Useful and Decorative purposes is 
particularly studied, and with unrivalled success. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 

Combinations and adaptations of the preserved 
natural features of animals, forming quaint or beautiful 
presents of original character, not re})rodu<M'd in trade. 
An infinite variety of such designs, at all prices, are to 
seen at the Natural History Gallerl’es, 166 Pi(‘eadil]y, 
'arid an inspection of tliem is invited. 





Atliipted lo liohi u Mntdi-Box. 

No. l’I-JlM.) 

DECOEATION OF SPECIAL BOOMS IN 
• COUNTEY ^ 

Tropliies of the Hunting Field, of Favourite Horees, 
oi tlie Gun, tlie Fishing Rod, etc., eau he ehuracteri 
istieally grouped and arranged to decorate Libraries and 
Smoking Rooms, or Sjieeial Rooms devoted to Trophies 
S|,>ort. with iTiucli iinconveiitioiial and natnraJistic 
<“iret't tliat is very attractive. , 

ROWLAND WARD, Limited, *1G6 Piccadilly, 
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HOOF TEOPHIES AND PEESEEVATION 
OF HOOFS. 

The Itoofs of aninials arc particularly suitable for 
preservation as trophies, and for adaptation. An 
Illustrated Pamphlet, OhmnMions on the Preservation 
of Hoofs and the Designing of Hoof Tngrhics, by 
Rowland Watid, P.Z.S., will he forwarded on receipt 
of two stamps. 


HOOFS OF ANIMALS 

C;in lie utilised in an endless 
wiiiety of ways, and more 
lifty different original designs 
for Hoof Trophies <;an be seen 
at 16C Piccadilly. Horseshoes 
ke|)t in memory of favourite 
animals can be used with much 
cffc.ct in the 
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HATUEAL HISTOEY SPECIMENS ADAPTED 
TO PEESONAL ATTIEE AND OENAMENT. 

Bird and Insect Jewellery, Hats of unique cluir- 
acter, rare Furs, Jackets, Bugs, Bepairs, 

Redressing, Relining, Skin Dressing, Furriers’ ^ 
\York and Trade, Feather Work and Dressing. 

BIED STUFFINO AND THE STUFFING 
OF SMALL ANIMALS 

In the siin})lest and most inexpensive way are 
undertaken with the same rigid attention to the vj m 
doest artistic result as is bestowed on the most 'y 
elaborated and costly designs and combinations | 
of rare specimens. 


PORTIONS AJSTD 
NATURAL FEATURES 
OF BIRDS & ANIMALS 

That are capable of being con- 
verted into most interesting 
and useful Trophies, ArticlCj^s 
of Personal Adornment, Ar- 
ticles of Furniture, and objects 
of minor uses or Decorations, 
are often wasted in country 
houvses, but should he pre- 
served. For instance — ^oofs 
of Favourite Horses, Slots 
of Stags, exceptionally %e- 
pliimagcd Qaine, and other 
Birds, Sindl Animals, and 
Pet Animals of remarkable 
beauty or interest can ho 
made, as the case may he, 
into unique sjjoeimens, not 
in common trade, of Ladies’ 
Hats, iHiilfs, Coilarettes, 
Tiimming, etc. 


HERONS AMOUNTED 
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EENOVATIOH OF OLD SPECIMEUTS AND 
COLLECTIONS. 

^ The possibility of rearratiging and of repairing old specimens of natural 
history, or ot converting them to new pur^ioses, or of symmetrically arrano-im^ 
heterogeneous collections, is an important consideration. Our Mr. RowlanS 
AiiD \m 11 give the greatest attention to this, and will advise on the best 
trcatinont to bo taken, without any expense. 

^Luced^niany similar 


(gtefererf. 


Ward's 

Bockefcters. (Registered No. 139,103-4.) 

CAi.rTio.'i.— Registered Design, and can onl^^be obtained ( 
HOWLAND WARD, Limited, Naturalists, *16G Picc.^ 


TMM SPOI^TSMAN^S HA NUB 00 


H8E MOXTHfUa 

The new iucth,otl. presents the example as though suspetKlrd natAir<ally in 
water. Ko background or support for the fish is obtruded. It is }>('ciiliarly 
beautiful for serceiis. It has also been very successfully applied to doors, and 
for windows, in both which positions the eifect is very striking. In for- 
warding a fish to be preserved the specimen should be placed on a board, fully 
tbc length of the fish, and then be packed in a basket with plenty of rushes 
or grass, nut previously wetted. If the fish is at too groat a distance to be sent 
with safety and convenience, a figure of it the exact hvib can b(f traced on 
paper, from which Mr. RoWL.'tKi) Wahd can pi’oduce a life-like jiainting on 
wood. The size, weight, etc., can thus he well recorded. 


I 


EOWLA3STD WAEB, Limited, 166 Piccadilly, W, 


Practical and Artistic 
Taxidermists, Designers 
of Trophies of Natural 
History, Preservers and 
Adapters of all specimens 
of Animal Life. Natural- 
Features of Animals adap- 
ted in original designs 
for Decorative Purposes 
and every-day uses. Furs, 


Muffs, Jackets, Rugs, 
Repairs, Redressing, Re- 
lining, Skin Dressing, 
Furriers’ Work and Trade, 
Featlier W ork and Dress- 






k and Dres.s. IfUdjL. 0^0 

liTaturalists to the Court, « 

• The Jungle, 166 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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SKiisr DBEssraa. 

New departure in tlie Preparation and Dressing of Skins for 


DRES^SIN(: 


Special Quotations for large quantitiei 


Estimates 

For the Pre])aratiori and Setting-up of Specimens, 
workniansliip and a?t. quality at 

Equally Low Prices 


TiOWLAND WARD, Limited, 166 Picc^billy, London 
(“The Jungle”). * * 
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COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1886. 

The Reproduction of the Jungle and Indian Animal Life tiuit was 
so observed a feature of the Exhibition was entirely designed and 
arranged, and the animals modelled, by Rowland Wahd, F.Z.B. The 
public journals, as well in the Colonies and al)road us in this country^ 
fully recognised the importance and attractiveness of these illustra- 
tions — the most extensive and varied work in Artistic Taxidermy 
ever produced. A wish to preserve some of the journalistic records- 
may be pardoned. 

“ But everything else here is likely to be forgotten in presence of 
the wonderful jungle scene which Mr. Rowland Ward has con- 
structed. . . . This will certainly be the first of the many attractions 
to which visitors will turn, . * . They will find themselves in piftsence 
of a scene which is likely to keep their gaze for vsome time. Mr.. 
Ward has made the most of his limited space, into which he has 
collected the scenery and life which, in reality, is found scattered ovex* 
an area of many thousand square miles. On the right we have a* 
trophy from Gooch Behar, formed by His Highness the Maharajay 
the most prominent feature of which is a tiger hunt. We see a great 
group in the deep grass jungle. » . . Adjoining this are trophies 
designed to represent generally the Fauna and Flora of Indian by 
representative animals and birds, picturesquely grouped in illustratign 
of their life-habits.” — Times, 

“The visitors . . , were lost in admiration of Mr. Rowland 
Ward's masterly designs, modellings, and general arrangement The 
novelty is already known as ‘the jungle.' . . . The decq^ grass jungle 
is occupied necessarily by many creatures which w'oultl not in their 
native wilds be found in such close companionship. . . . The seeim 
is rendered with true tragic power .” — Baihj Ke'irs. 

“These numerous beasts . . . seem to illustrate the Fauna of 
India in a most vivid manner, and are very artistically prs.-pared and 
arranged. . . . The entire trophy has been prepared by Mr. Rowland 
Ward. This group wdll unquestionably be one of the ]ea<ling 
attractions of an exhibition which is already full* 4>r marvellous 
things.” — Morning Post, 





SCENE FllO-M THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, 1.8S6. TEOTHY OP INDIAN 
ANIMAL LIFE, Itoyal Oomiivtssion, eowland waed, F.z.s.,/e«Y. 
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Medium 4to, 330 Price £5 : 5b. 

THE DEEE OF ALL LANDS 

A. HISTOKY OF THE FAMILY CERVID.E 
LIVING AND EXTINCT 

By E. LYDEKKPm 

Illustrated by Twenty-four Hand-Coloured Plates, drawn by J. Smit ; 
also a number of Process-Drawings of Horns, as well as 
Pbotograpbic Reproductions of living Deer in 
the Woburn and other Collections 

■ ■■■ «" 

London : ROAVLANB WARD, Limited 

“THE JUNGLE,” ltl6 PICCADILLY 


TJ^tiform with the above, 318 p2i Price £5 : 5s. 7iet 

WILD OXEN, SHEEP, AND GOATS 

OF ALL LANDS 

LIVING AND EXTINCT 

By R. LVPEKKER 

Illustrated by Twenty-eight Coloured Plates, drawn b}' J, S:\n,T ainl 
Joseph Wolf ; and a number of Drawing of Horns, as 
well as Photographic Reproductions of 
living Specimens 

London: ROWLAND WARD, LoiiTta^ 

' “THE JUNGLE,” 1C6 PICCADILLY 
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uNmyim with ^deeu of all landh^ 

Price : 5.s\ net 632 
THE 

GEEAT AND SMALL GAME 
OE AFEICA 

BEING A FULL ACCOUNT OF THEIR DISTRIBUTION, HABITS, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY, WITH NUMEROUS EXPERIENCES 
OF THEIR PURSUIT IN THE FIELD 

WITH FIFTEEN HAND-COLOURED PLATES AND 
NUMEROUS OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Major A. J. ARNOLD. 

H. A. BRYDEN. 

T. E. BUCKLEY. 

T. W. H. CLARKE. 

L<.hid DELAMERE. 

Dr. D. G. ELLIOT. 

Cart. B. T, FFINCH. 

H. C. V. HUNTER. 

J. D. INVERAKITY. 

F. 'J. JACKSON. 

Si.R HARRY JOHNSTON. 

P. VAUGHAN KIRBY. 

• POUL 


R. LYDEKKER. 

Capt. JOHN MARRIOTT. 

A. H. NEUMANN. 

A. E. PEASE. 

G. W. PENRICE. 

Viscount EDMOND DE PONCINS. 
Dr. PERCY RENDALL. 

F. C. SELOUS. 

ALFRED SHARPE. 

Lieut.-Col. WILLIAM SITWELU 
A. H. BTRAKER. 

Major H. G. C. SWAYNE. 
•ETT-WEATHERLEY 


Gemnd Editm'—E, A. ' BEYDEN 


J^>NDON : ROWLAND WARD, Limited 
"THE JUNGLE,’' 1G6 PICCADfLCY 


266 THE SPORTSMAN^ S HANDBOOK 

Royal Bvo^ 340 p}). Price 8s. 6il. net 

SPORT IN EAST CENTRAL AFRICA 

BEING AN ACCOUNT O'F 

HUNTING TRIPS IN PORTUGUESE AND OTHER 
[DISTRICTS OF EAST CENTRAL AFRICA 

By F. YAUGPIAN KIRBY 

(maqaqamba) 

AtJTH'm (>}•'* W HAUNTS «>K WILD HA.MK’ 

WJTH ILLUSTRATIONS 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■: ■ 

London: ROWLAND WARD, Limited 
‘■THE JUNGLE,” 166 PICCADILLY 


Royal SvOy 524 Price 30,9, net 
THIRD EDITION 

KEGORBS OE BIG GAME 

■ ■ 

WITH T15.EIR DISTRIBUTION, CHAR ACTE RISTICS, DIMENSIONS 
WEIGHTS, AND 

MEASUREAIENTS OF HORNS, ANTLERS, TUSKS & SKINS 

By ROWLAND WARD, V.Z.H. 

AUTHOR OP ‘THE SPOPuTSAfANB HA^U.>BOOK,(i|I3Ta 

With alout 217 Illustrations and full Index to the Oicners of th*' 
RecordedRpeemem 


London : ROWLAND WARD, Limitim) 
“TBffi JUNGLE,” 166 PICCADILLY 
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SPORT IN SOMALILAND 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OP A HUNTING TEIP 
TO THAT REGION 


By count JOSEPH POTOCKI 


Translated from the Polish 


With a Cdowrcd Frontispiece of the Author, 58 Coloiiral lllustraiions 
• 18 Page Photoyr mures, 7 Text FigiLvcs, mid Map 


ROWLAND WARD, Limited 
THE JUNC4LE/’ 166 FICCABILLY, LONDON, W. 


AFTER \¥ILD SHEEP IN THE ALTAI 
AND MONGOLIA " 


By E. DEMIDOFF 

Prince San Donato 

AUTHOR OP ‘hunting TRIPS IN THE CAUCASUS 


With 82 Illustrations, Map, mid Coloured Frontispiece 


LaNDON : ROWLAND WARD, Limited 
«THE JUNGLE,” 166 PICCADILLY 


' ft SPORTSMAN’S HANDBOOK 

vA r*' ^ 

• Suhenption Price £4 : 4e. net. Unifona irilh ‘ Deer cf all Lawh,’ Ac. 

THE 

GREAT & SMALL GAME OF INDIA, 
BURMA, AND TIBET 

being a. full account op their distribution, 

HABITS, AND NATURAL HISTORY 
lUmtraied hj Nine HaM-Coloured Plates and numerous other muAraUom 

By R. LYDEKKER 
AVITH CONTRIBUTIONS BA’ SPORTSMEN 

Loxdox: ROWLAND WARD, Lifted 
“THE JUNGLE,” 166 PICCADILLY 


GREAT & SMALL GAME SHOOTING 

A SELECTED LIST 

OF 

books on TRAVEL AND SPORT IN DIFFERENT PARTS 
OP THE WORLD CAN BE CONSULTED AT 

“ THE JUNGLE ” 

166 -PKOADILLY, LO^’DON, \Y. 



